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WASHINGTON FAVORITES 


By Carolyn Halsted 


called the handsomest girl in 

Washington, and to her per- 
sonal beauty she adds an attractiveness 
of manner, which two possessions make 
her a veritable belle, so that wherever 
she appears she is always surrounded 
by a court of admirers. She is the only 
daughter of Commodore 
Philip Hichborn, the distin- 
guished Chief Constructor of 
the United States Navy, and 
her mother holds the office of 
a leading vice - president of 
the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American 
Revolution. Miss Hichborn 
is tall and graceful, entirely 
unconscious and simple in 
manner. She is gray - eyed 
and has brown hair and a 
brilliant color. With all her 
simplicity she has much 
strength of character and 
savoir faire. Athletic sports 
she delights in, and is equally 
good at all of them. She also 
possesses a talent for mimi- 
ery, being droll and enter- 
taining to a degree. She is 
skilful with her hands and 
has an especial taste for em- 
broidery. 

The daughters of ex-Vice- 
President and Mrs. Adlai E. 
Stevenson have always been 
favorites in the capital city, 
where their personal loveli- 
ness, intelligence, and sweet 
dispositions have been thor- 
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oughly appreciated. Since the mar- 
riage a few months ago of the older 
sister, Julia, to Rev. Martin D. Hardin, 
Miss Letitia has assumed the position of 
her mother’s right hand, an able as- 
sistant. She was one of last season’s 
débutantes. Mrs. Hardin is a brunette, 
Miss Stevenson a perfect blonde, both 


Miss Clemence A. Cooke. 
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Miss Harriette Virginia Keim, 


having noticeably beautiful 
skins. The former possesses 
a literary bent, writing with 
ease and force. Letitia’s is 
a wonderfully symmetrical 
character, and on all occa- 
sions she portrays a keen 
insight into the surround- 
ing conditions, as well as 
marked discretion and a 
sense of justice and duty. 
Mrs. Stevenson’s nieces, 
Mrs. Charles S. Bromwell 
and Mrs. Carl Vrooman, 
both made their entrance 
into society at Washington, 
and married soon afterward. 
They are pretty and accom- 
plished and winning in man- 
ner. Mrs. Bromwell, whose 
marriage to a young officer 
in the United States Engi- 
neer Corps was celebrated 
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in the fine residence of her 
mother near Scott Circle, is 
a practised horsewoman ; 
she also has a penchant for 
the wheel, and handles the 
foil with skill. But music 
is her real bent, and noth- 
iny is ever allowed to inter- 
fere with her piano lessons 
and daily practice. Mrs. 
Vrooman was a “bud” last 
season, a bride this, the fort- 
unate man being a Harvard 
graduate, and though only 
twenty-four years old, he 
has already made his mark 
in the field of oratory and 
social and religious reform. 
He was president of three 
college organizations dur- 
ing his Harvard course and 
is an honorary member of 
the Oxford Union, Oxford 
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College, England. Mrs. Vro. xn is 
brilliantly educated, her studies finish- 
ing in Paris, after which she travelled 
with her family on the Continent. 

One of the acknowledged belles of 
Washington is Miss Miriam Ballinger, 
daughter of Madison A. Ballinger, her 
mother ranking as a prominent member 
of the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution and also as one of the capital’s 
social leaders. Blessed with youth, 
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heirloom in her father’s family. She is 
an active young lady in club circles, 
and is the President of the Buff and 
Blue Chapter of the Children of the 
American Revolution. 

Miss Harriette Virginia Keim, daugh- 
ter of the noted author and traveller, De 
B. Randolph Keim, has spent most of the 
winters of her young life in Washing- 
ton, where she is greatly admired. She 
is a fair-haired girl with handsome 
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beauty, a sunny nature and quick wit, 
Miss Ballinger’s career in the fashionable 
world has been attended with continual 
success. She is a slender blonde, grace- 
ful in carriage and is always gowned 
to perfection. Descended from a long 
line of distinguished ancestors, she 
claims among them the famous Samuel 
Burche, whose house still stands in the 
centre of Washington, and is pointed 
out as one of the city’s landmarks. In 
her home hangs the “missing copy” 
of the Declaration of Independence, an 
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D. Hardin 


dark eyes, and is a fine conversational- 
ist. She is an adept at the art of whist- 
ling, and is in great demand at social 
functions because of this accomplish- 


ment. Her fancy is inclined toward 
good works, and she devotes much 
time and energy to charity. Having 


travelled throughout Europe, she is 
broadened in her views of life. Her 


older sister was lately married to Lieu- 
tenant Charles W. Kutz, of the United 
States Army, and her mother is a vice- 
president of the Daughters of the Amer- 
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Mrs. Carl Vrooman 


ican Revolution, in which order she has 
always been one of the most influential 
members. 

Miss Clemence A. Cooke spends a 
good deal of time in Washington, where 
her pretty face and winning ways have 
gained for her much attention. She is 




















Mrs. Charles S. Brornwell. 


Miss Letitia G. Stevenson. 


a fair Virginian with brown eyes and a 
soft pink-and-white skin. She is the 
owner of a fine and cultivated voice, 
and has a taste for art, in which line she 
shows much talent. As a dancer she 
excels, which fact adds to her popular- 
ity in social circles. Part of her life has 














Mrs. Beverley Allan Read 


been passed in New York City, \ nere 
her father, the late Rev. William H. 
Cooke, was connected with Trinity 
parish. 

The two daughters of Senator H. D. 
Money, of Mississippi, do not give 
themselves up entirely to the gay do- 
ings of the capital, as both are inter- 
ested in other pursuits as well. Lillian 
recently became the wife of Beverley 
Allan Read, a rising lawyer and a 
nephew of Judge Culberson, member 
of Congress from Texas. She has 
already given evidence of an artistic 
tendency. Miss Mabel C. Money is 
musical, making a study of the violin. 

A much-sought young matron is 
Mrs. Hallie Davis Elkins, wife of Sen- 
ator Stephen B. Elkins, whose charming 
personality always makes her a central 
figure in every coterie. Exceedingly 
domestic in her inclinations, she is 
also fond of entertaining, and her 
functions are noticeably agreeable. The 
luxurious home of Senator and Mrs. 
Elkins is one of the show houses of 
Washington, being spacious and admir- 
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Miss Mabel C. Money. 


ably located, artistic also, and pictu- 
resque in all its appointments. 
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Twenty-five-foot Launch, 


By courtesy of The Truscott Boat Manufacturing Company. 


POWER BOATS 
AN INTERESTING DEVELOPMENT OF RECENT YEARS 


By Fred Werden 


N discussing the development of the 
power boat of this epoch it is not 
my purpose to enter the field of the 

steam-vessel. Ofcourse a steam-boat is 
a power boat, and might correctly be 
included in the list of craft which come 
under that general head ; but for the 
purposes of this article the subject will 
be restricted to boats of that class 
which includes all vessels not driven 
by steam, sails, or oars—in fine, to cer- 
tain types of vessel which are propelled 
by engines that require no steam 
boilers as their main source of power. 

For many years, in fact, ever since 

petroleum became a thing of use, ex- 
perimenters have been busy attempting 
to make motors which should super- 
sede the steam-engine, and in the test- 
ing of these experiments the marine 
engine has often been considered. It 
is safe to state that, up to present date 


at least, none of the so-called oil- 
engines have been found to be suc- 
cessful as a substitute for the machine 
driven by steam, from a power boiler, 
and most of them have been discarded ; 
yet it is a noticeable fact that many of 
the new power-boat engines, while not 
being in a direct manner oil-engines, 
take their first element of power from 
oil. That is to say, gas made from the 
oil is the power that turns the wheel 
that makes the boat go, just as steam 
made from water is the agent indirect 
that drives the steam-boat. 

There is but one real exception to 
this rule of the power boats ; namely, 
the electric boat, which takes its power 
from a totally different source. 

Coming, then, directly to the sub- 
ject, let us consider what are the ad- 
vantages of boats of this kind, and 
where those advantages best apply. 





It may be stated at once 
that, until newer and yet 
more effective devices 
shall come into use, there 
will not be found a sub- 
stitute for the steam- 
engine as a motor for 
large ships and for sea- 
going boats of the kinds 
generally used in trade. 
Nothing has yet been 
made that can compare 
with the steam-vessel in 
power, safety, and reliabil- 
ity, assuming, of course, 
that the vessel is always 
a good one and that it is 
managed by competent 
men. This is precisely 
the point at which the 
other kind of boat comes into the discus- 
sion, because it is beyond doubt true 
that no one but a thoroughly competent 
engineer should be permitted to run a 
steam-boat—in fact, the laws clearly for- 
bid that it should be otherwise. There 
are, however, thousands of people’ who 
love the water, who make very good 
yachters, and who find a self-moving 
boat very useful for certain purposes. 
It is for these people in particular that 
the power boats here described have 
been made. Almost anybody can, with 
a little practice, learn to run the engine 
of one of these boats. The engine is 
itself not dangerous and cannot cause 
accident; it is clean, free from dirt, 
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A Police Patrol Boat. 


By courtesy of The Electric Launch Company. 


smoke, and ashes, and requires no more 
rare than one would give a bicycle to 
keep it always ready for use. An in- 
telligent woman who knows enough to 
properly manage and care for a sewing- 
machine can learn to run one of these 
engines—so neat and simple is its con- 
struction—and even a child could do it. 
Meantime, the charm of absolute safety 
from boiler explosion is always present. 
Thus the power boat becomes safer than 
a sailing yacht, more certain than a row- 
boat, and as handy as a vessel driven 
by steam. With these facts in view, it 
is not a matter of wonder that, within a 
few years’ time, the number of these 
boats has increased so rapidly that it 
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in Venice. 


in Use 


By courtesy of The Electric Launch Company. 
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would be impossible to give even ap- 
proximate figures showing how many 
there are. They are everywhere upon 
the waters ; most of them are, of course, 
pleasure craft, but many are also used 
in services of another kind, some even 
being a valuable part of the equipment 
of the navy, where they serve as dis- 
patch boats and tenders to large ships, 
having actually taken the place once 
filled by the many-cared row-boat and 
the steam-launch. 

A general idea of the principles which 
apply to these boats is, perhaps, most 
suuply given in the broad statement 
that, with exception of the electric 
engines, all these new boat-engines are 
in effect gas-motors, some of one type, 
some of another, but all engines driven 
by gas. They are variously named, 
being called “gas engines,” “ naphtha 
engines,” “ vapor engines,” 





A Naphtha Motor. 
By courtesy of The Gas Engine and Power Company. 


to be likened to the fire in the furnace 
of the same house. This 





“hydro - carbon engines,” 
etc., according to the fancy 
of their inventors, but all 
take their power from the 
same general source, which 
is gas extracted from some 
basic element in nature. 
The crucial point by which 
to gauge their value is the 
fact that none of them use 
explosible boilers or tanks, 
none of them require great 
fires to keep them going, 
and all are simple, safe, and 
reliable. 

Some of these motors 
use naphtha gas heated by 











kind of engine has been 
tested by several years of 
hard use and is unques- 
tionably excellent. It is 
also very powerful, and can 
be used successfully in 
boats of large capacity. 
The only gas consumed by 
an engine of this kind is 
the amount that is burned 
by the light which heats 
the main supply of gas, this 
latter supply being re- 
turned through a conden- 
ser to the naphtha tank, 
whence it is again used. 
The economy of this sys- 








a small gas flame, which is 
no more to be compared 
with a fire under a steam- 
boiler than a gas-light in a dwelling is 





An Electric Marine Motor, 


By courtesy of The Electric Launch Company. 


Gas Engine with Electric Exploder. 


By courtesy of The Truscott Boat Manu- 
facturing Company. 


tem is marvellous, the cost 
of running a boat propelled 
by an engine of this sort 
being but a few cents an hour, where a 
steam-boat would run up a 
bill of dollars. 

Occasionally one reads of 
alleged “ terrible accidents ” 
which have been caused by 
the explosion of naphtha 
boats. To this it is safe to 
reply that there is not so 
much as one verified account 
of an explosion of a naphtha 
boat on record. Several of 


these boats have, it is true, 
been burned, the conse- 
quences being bad enough 
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to warrant severe censure, 
but in every case investiga- 
tion showed that the fire 
was the result of the gross- 
est carelessness, amounting 
in effect to criminality. The 
naphtha, which is itself a 
very dangerous explosive, 
is always carried in a tank 
which is enclosed in the 
bow of the boat and sur- 
rounded by water, so that 
it is simply impossible 
for fire to reach it. The 
supply which feeds the engine is car- 
ried under the boat in the water, and 
the return condenser is placed in the 
same way, so that, even should the sup- 
ply pipes leak, the naphtha would be 
lost in the sea and could not enter the 
boat. The truth, then, is that, unless 
shameless carelessness in the handling of 
the naphtha occurs, the boat is as safe 
from fire as any other vessel. 

These facts, I believe, apply to every 
type of gas-engine boat now in use. 

Among the many gas-engines used 
in power boats are several which burn 
no gas at all, and which use the gas, 
not after expansion by heating, but in 
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Eighteen-foot Yacht Tender. 


By courtesy of The Gas Engine and Power Company. 


a series of explosions which take place 
in the chambers of the engine. These 
engines are supplied with an electric 
attachment which works in such a man- 
ner that at each stroke of the engine an 
electric spark ignites the gas in the 
chambers of the engine (which corre- 
spond to the two sections of the cylinder 
of a steam-engine) thus driving the ma- 
chine by a series of successive puffs, as 
it were, a vent for the exhaust reliev- 
ing the chambers at each return stroke. 
This principle is now, by many men, 
deemed quite as good as the one de- 
seribed above, although opinions are 
naturally divided, some maintaining 














A Motor Auxiliary Yacht. 


By courtesy of The Gas Engine and Power Company. 


POWER 


that a more uniform power can be ob- 
tained by the use of gas under contin- 
uous expansion than by gas exploded 
alternately in the chambers of an en- 
gine. The electric attachment necessary 
to this form of engine is simply a bat- 
tery with wires and a circuit-breaker. 
It is not really a working part of the 
engine any more than the gas-burner 
under a naphtha heater is a working part 
of the engine of the other type. The 
boat is, in fact, a gas-engine, and not an 
electric boat. 
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or common stove-gasoline can be ob- 
tained it is possible to use the gas- 
engine boat; and there are now few 
places where this is not possible. Most 
of these boats will carry a supply of 
fluid sufficient to last longer than the 
coal supply of the average small steamer, 
so that on that point there is nothing 
more to be said. There is, as I said in 
the beginning, a limit to the power of 
these boats which as yet compels their 
retention in the smaller class of ships ; 
but time may overcome even this, and 





Sixteen-foot Launch. 


By courtesy of The Truscott 


It is not necessary here to go into the 
technical details of the engines which 
drive these new-style boats. What has 
been said already is sufficient to give a 
general idea of the principles by which 
they are governed, and to show that, 
where the steam-boat is not available, 
and in many cases, too, where it could 
be used, the power boat which uses 
gas is much the handier as well as the 
safer vessel. 

The uses to which these boats can be 
put are innumerable. Wherever naphtha 


Boat Manufacturing Company. 


then perhaps we shall see gas-engine 
“erayhounds” of 10,000 tons burden 
ploughing the seas where now the 
steamer holds full sway. 

It is, however, as pleasure yachts that 
the power boats find greatest favor. 
There is something very fascinating in 
the feeling that one may go upon the 
water at a moment’s notice with as 
much ease as he would step into his 
carriage, and without delay; and that 
upon one’s return all that is to be done 
is to turn off the gas and go ashore ; 
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knowing the while that there is no 
danger in the machine that drives the 
boat, and also that with the stopping of 
the engine all running expenses cease. 
Dropping the gas-engine boat for a 
minute, let us turn to the other type of 
power boat which now bids for popular 
favor, and consider the electric vessel. 
It is really so short a time since elec- 
tricity was first used as a propellant for 
marine motors that it is but fair to say 
that the possibilities of the electric boat 
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engines of the mechanic world, is at 
present too much to predict. 

Some of the electric launches now in 
use are as beautiful and effective for 
their purposes as anything that floats, 
and some of the smaller devices for 
using electric power on the water are 
certainly worthy of notice. 

One in particular is the combination 
rudder, propeller, and engine shown on 
the next page, and which is designed as 
an attachment to an ordinary row-boat. 
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Thirty-eight-foot Launch, 


By courtesy of The Gas Engine and Power Company. 


are probably not yet half developed, But 
enough has been accomplished to prove 
that under conditions which do not re- 
quire long service away from a source 
of storage power, the electric boat is 
undoubtedly one of the most fascinating 
types of pleasure craft yet offered the 
public. Of course the electric boat is 
not yet the perfected thing that we find 
in the steam-vessel and the gas-engine 
boat, but it certainly is a very neat and 
handy run-about. The success which 
attended its use at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago proved it to be all that is 
claimed for it. What its future may be- 
come, as time develops the electric 


Its application is so simple that it is 
apparent at a glance. 

The adaptability of the gas and 
electric engines to yachting purposes is 
further shown in the fact that these 
engines take up less room in a_ boat 
than any other machines which are in 
use. Few of the gas-engines require 
more space than that which one man 
would fill; and some of them, like the 
electric engines, which are smaller yet, 
can be stowed under the seats. Anyone 
familiar with yachts, especially small 
yachts, will perceive the points at once. 

Another use to which the gas and 
electric engines can be put is to serve 
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Forty-five-foot Naphtha Yacht. 


By courtesy of The Gas Engine and Power Company. 


as auxiliary power in sailing yachts. 
When winds fail and tides are adverse, 
it is very comfortable to have in one’s 
boat a little “willing horse” stowed 
under the seat or far aft who needs 
no urging to make him go, and who is 
not in the way when not wanted. 

These points, I think, sufficiently 
cover the case of the power boats of 
which I have endeavored to give a gen- 
eral description. The accompanying 
pictures will aid in this work, and will 
show how pretty 
and comfortable are 
these new vessels of 
the “up-to-date” 
world. In closing, 
let me call attention 
to one point which 
is worthy of note— 
namely, the boats 
themselves. It is to 
the credit of the 
men who are build- 
ing these vessels 
that they have not, 
while planning their 
engines, neglected = 
to also improve the 
boats in which they 





A Combination Propeller and Rudder. 


By courtesy of The Portable Electric Boat I’ropeller Company. 


place them. Nothing which can aid the 
boat-builder in the perfecting of his art 
seems to have been overlooked. Model, 
hull construction, finish, and style all 
blend in a harmony of nautical beauty 
not to be equalled, save in the con- 
struction of the finest sailing yachts. 
The boat which carries the new power- 
engine is indeed a thing of beauty and 
a pleasing object to the ever-critical 
yachtsman’s eye. 

Let us, then, welcome the new power 
boat. It is a good 
thing. It is hand- 
some ; it is handy ; 
it is safe ; it is com- 


fortable. Every 
need of the water- 
lover who is not 


hopelessly wedded 
to sails and wind is 
satisfied by its pos- 
session. It is among 
the coming tri- 
umphs of this pecul- 
iarly mechanic and 
esthetic age, and its 
destiny is to be use- 
ful and enjoyable 
wherever it goes. 








A EULOGY OF VAUDEVILLE 


By Beaumont Fletcher 


UCH hullabaloo 
is now being 
raised over the 
increasing fa- 
vor in which 
the world 
holds the mu- 
sic-hall and its 
people. It is 
loudly claimed 
that it indi- 
sates decided 
decadence in 
the public 
taste and re- 
acts severely 

on the popularity and pres- 

tige of one William Shake- 
speare. 

In the first place, Shake- 
speare is too much taken as 
a sort of barometer of the 
theatricals of the English 
speaking people. If his plays 
are given numerously and 
constantly, a certain few as- 
sert that this proves fine 
weather in the dramatic world, 
whereas, indeed, it may indi- 
sate only paucity of modern 
talent among playwrights. 

There are certain things, of 
course, in which Shakespeare’s 
greatness was so felicitous as 
to be almost divine. He has 
passed into that limbo from 
which Horace prayed to be 
saved, where poems become 
text-books for the rudiments 
of education. Yet, when he 
is given a chance to speak as 
a living and grown man, to 
living grown men, his fresh- 
ness and modernity are amaz- 
ingly unfailing. Shakespeare 
1s a perennial contemporary. 

But when I say that no one 
passes me in the ardor of his 
devotion to the religion that 
is Shakespeare, I do not en- 
roll myself among those lit- 
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erary monotheists who seem to say that 
since Shakespeare wrote better than 
anyone else, no one else can write very 
well, and that any other form of drama 
is either inconsequential or intolerable. 
I most positively believe that Shake- 
speare wrote plays so very well in his 
method that every later writer should try 
to write in some other method. Thus 
my enthusiasm for the plays that are 
being written and acted in our own day 
is, indirectly, supreme enthusiasm for 
Shakespeare and the classic English 
drama. 

So far, then, am I from presuming to 
deprecate the tendencies of our stage, 


Loie Fuller 
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Cissy Loftus, in Imitation of Yvette Guilbert. 


Photograph by Sarony Photo-Publishing Company. 
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which the learned think they damn with 
the word, “ fin-de-siécle,” that I hail 
these tendencies as a great and glorious 
indication of the zealous activity of our 
period in all things relating to the 
stage. Intense, colloquial, up-to-date 
dramatic methods, like those especially 
in “Secret Service,” “ Heart of Mary- 
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were it not for the fact that hardly any- 
body believes it. 

One very large and respectable class of 
our population stays away from the mu- 
sic-halls and the abominations dubbed 
“variety shows” because it believes 


them unworthy of the time they take. 
Another very large class is a regular 
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The Misses Abbott 


land,” “ Pudd’nhead Wilson,” many 
of the Hoyt farces, and some of the 


better burlesques, like “1492,” and 
“In Gay New York,” are so much 
more worthy, in all the essentials of 


life and art, than any stilted declama- 
tory blank-verse plays, wrung out by 
school-men and others who keep aloof 
from the life of their own times, that it 


would not be worth while to say so, 


attendant on the continuous perform- 
ances and the burlesques, but confesses 
with shame the fact that it is really 
happy there. Now, I enjoy Vaudeville 
and am proud of.it. This may be only 
the “don’t care who knowsh it” of a 
drunken man, but these are the reasons : 

Science and other features of the 
day have so enlarged and quickened 
the life of the modern man, that a 
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Marie Dressler. 


Photograph by Dupont, New York. 


leisurely existence is almost impossible, 
and hardly commendable. The rapidity 
of modern life and its impatience of 
long delays over mild pleasures has 
reacted very forcibly on literature and 
all other arts. The epic poem seems to 
be an impossibility in modern civiliza- 
tion. The nearest approaches to it are 
series of shorter poems with a unity of 
design, like the “Idyls of the King.” 


Three-volume novels have, happily, suc- 
cumbed, and onlya short romance can 
now hope for general attention. The 
result has been that the short story has 
become possibly the most important 
form in contemporaneous literature. 
Now, the very same spirit that makes 
people write and read short stories and 
brief character studies, andeven gives 
the orchestra over to little romances 
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and suites, and tone-poems, and brings 
the tiny easel picture greater favor than 
vast canvases, has brought about the 
employment of an army of increasingly 
skilful actors to enact little sketches 
and dramatic moments. 

Like every other art, this must be 
evolved, and its evolution began humbly. 
The crudity of almost all the earlier, 
and the majority of the later, vaudevill- 
ains was only exceeded by the crudity 
of the sketches they enacted. The av- 
erage concert-hall programme still con- 
tains an alloy of about seventy-five per 
cent., which is not only base metal, but 


criminal. The average concert-hall 
9 Oe sd ° 
“team” is about ona par with other 


teamsters. Their art is hardly so great. 
Their jokes are either ancient or point- 
less. Their grimaces are simian. The 
management of the house and not the 


































Maggie Cline. 


Photograph by Sarony Photo-Publishing Company. 
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Juniori Valarez. 


Copyright, 1894, by B. J. Fatk, New York. 


audience enforces their formal encore, 
and their exit alone lifts from the audi- 
ence a pall of palpable gloom. 

It would be useless to describe here 
the torture they have inflicted on most 
of you. You all know the stale formula, 
only varied by a little difference in the 
superabundance of make-up and the 
lack of talents. Most of you have shud- 
dered to see the fat woman in the short 
skirts mince across the stage, take a 
letter from her bosom and announce to 
the horrified auditors that Tom, Dick, 
or Harry has written her that he is 
coming down for a little visit and that 
while she is waiting she will just try 
over a new song or dance, in which she 
hopes the audience will all join. When 
this ordeal is past, as you may 
remember, she frisks off the stage, 
and Tom, Dick, or Harry, who is 
usually an altogether too impos- 
sible tramp, steals in, looks about, an- 
nounces that he thought he would come 
down to see his old sweetheart, just to 
while the time away; she does not seem 
to be about ; he will just run over the 
latest song. Thereafter the adipose 
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maiden returns and repartee flies like 
fur about a Kilkenny clothes-line. Per- 
siflage as airy as a cyclone, personal sa- 
tire as keen as a stufted club, and antics 
as delicately droll as an elephant slid- 
ing down hill are indulged in till the 
team has earned its modest fodder. 
Then there is the magician, with his 
ready-made outfit of moth-eaten leger- 
demain; the Irish knockabout, and 
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the most consummate variety actresses 
of the century, and our own “ La Loie ” 
Fuller, who has developed, with the aid 
of electricity, what is surely the most 
ravishing of all the dances ever danced. 
Against the vulgar shapeless anomalies 
the worser teams appear in, should be 
placed the exquisite comediettas that are 
now finding favor on the variety stage 
and employ the craft even of our best 
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the flannel-mouthed negroes, with their 
inevitable clogs at every chink in the 
song. And there are others. 

But it is not my purpose to catalogue 
the torments and mistakes of Vaude- 


ville. They are too well recognized al- 
ready. They are so much noted that 


they tend to obscure the good points of 
what is, in its best phases, a very re- 
sourceful art. Against the hideous in- 
competency of the poorer sort of song- 
and-dance men, one should put at the 
other extreme Yvette Guilbert, one of 


Carola. 


playwrights, Bronson Howard, Augus- 
tus Thomas, and others. Against the 
blame done to Vaudeville for thrusting 
upon the public the idiocies of men and 
women who would better be driving 
street-cars intelligently, or washing 
clothes well, one should place the de- 
velopment for the legitimate comedy of 
some of its best figures, women like May 
Irwin, the most wholesome and irresist- 
ible embodiment of human magnetism in 
American comedy, and Lillian Russell, 
the undisputed queen of our comic- 
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opera stage. Against the fact that 
Vaudeville may draw away from the 
regular theatre a certain amount of 
patronage, should be placed the fact 
that in these troublous times it has 
brought patronage that could not have 
been won by any heavier form of amuse- 
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has been so much upraised of late to 
the effect that the popularity of Vaude- 
ville has resulted in the relegation of 
Shakespeare to the rear and the serious 
crippling of the legitimate drama. But 
the truly American drama was never in 
so flourishing a condition, artistically or 
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ment, and has furnished lucrative em- 
ployment to many finished artists 
crowded off the stage and threatened 
with starvation. Stars like Frederick 
Paulding, Robert Hilliard, Johnstone 
Bennett, and Lillian Burkhart are among 
the many who have given up “the legit- 
imate” for “variety.” 

Especially deceiving is the cry that 


Lillian Burkhart. 


1895, by B. 





York 


J. Falk, New 


financially, as now, and the Dramatic 
Mirror quotes statistics to prove that 
Shakespeare never was so frequently 
presented in this country. This state 
of affairs is not contradictory and 
should rather be expected than mar- 
velled at. 

Vaudeville affords opportunities for 
the display of the most delicious come- 
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dies, useful only as curtain raisers 
under other conditions, and for the de- 
velopment of superb physical grace as 
well as mental nimbleness. If a good 
actor is worthily placed as Launcelot 
Gobbo, or as one of the Dromios, he 
will surely find a larger field and a field 


oo ha. 
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enormous amounts of frightful trash 
there is no denying, and yet along with 
the bathos and emptiness they have pop- 
ularized some of our most exquisite 
folk-music — about all of it, in fact. 
Beginning with the negro minstrels, 
who are close kin with the vaudevillists 


Marie Halton. 


Photograph by Falk, New York. 


of equal dignity for his qualities in 
Vaudeville. 

Many people quote approvingly the 
dictum that “It is better to write the 
nation’s songs than to make its laws.” 
Now, the true makers of songs—at 
least the makers of the popularity of 
songs—are the singers at the music- 
halls. That they are responsible for 


and have now been generally merged 
in their ranks, this class of stage talent 
is to be credited with “Old Folks at 
Home,” “ Dixie,” and songs of all dia- 
lects, down to “Annie Rooney,” and 
other bits of real excellence, all the 
better for their simplicity and deep 
popularity. 


For satirical work the music - hall 
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affords a superb field. No satire is 
more effective than that which is riveted 
in people’s memories by a tune, and 
ever since the word Vaudeville was 
coined to fit the satirical song, Vaude- 
ville in its enlarged form seems to have 
oftered a field for satire that is in- 
stantly contemporary and immediate in 
effect. 

There is a classic, a Greek, and an 
Elizabethan essence in this intimate 
interest in every-day life, and the quick 
realization of its picturesqueness. 

A remarkable figure at hitting off 


the foibles of the day with the im- 
promptu charm of newspaper com- 


ment was the late and truly lament- 


ed John W. Kelly, “The Rolling- 
mill Man.” To see him stride out 


upon the stage in his shiny frock, coat, 
his dingy silk hat pushed well back 
and leaving just one long lock down his 
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forehead, was to see the entrance of a 
genius whose qualities would have been 
recognized more cordially by men of 
the most culture in any time but ours, 
with its false culture and its idea that 
refinement and art can only concern 
themselves with things that have some 
flavor of the antique about them. 
Kelly depended for his success upon 
no ridiculousness or exaggeration of 
make-up. His own elastic features and 
a pair of spectacles well down the bridge 
of his nose were all the accoutrement 
he needed. For the rest of his success 
he depended only on the pointedness of 
his remarks, the constant renewing of 
his monologue, and his aptness at ex- 
temporizing or polishing up anecdotes 
or satirical comments on things and 
events of immediate interest. He has 
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Robert Hilliard 


been closely and frequently imitated, 
but every fac-simile lacks the unction 
and inspiration of the original. It is a 
thousand pities there was no Charles 
Lamb to write an essay on him. 

The social aspect of Vaudeville has 
changed during the last decade from a 
thing of the utmost plebiance to a fad 
of the aristocracy. For women it is 


almost the best 


Johnstone Bennett. 


Frederick Paulding. 


gers of West Twenty-third Street to 
see her. Silly as it all seems now, it 
was then considered something risky 
indeed, a sort of slumming de luze. 
The furore kindled by Carmencita 
brought such prosperity to the music- 
hall that it moved further up-town into 
more sumptuous quarters, and later a 
silent partner, Oscar Hammerstein, has 

felt encouraged 





marriage mart for 
the nobility. In 
Paris and London 
it had its rise in 
life long before it 
took it here. The 
coming of the dra- 
matic danseuse, 
Carmencita, to 
Koster & Bial’s 
old music-hall 
was probably the 
cause of this 
change. 

So different was 
her dancing from 
the senseless tip- 
toeing and smirk- 
ing of the ballet 
girls in tulle 
skirts, and so 
graphic were the 
littie dramas she 
enacted, and so 
superb was her 
Spanish  distine- 
tion, that Society 
was forced into 
braving the dan- 








Phyllis Rankin. 
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by the increasing 
demand for this 
sort of entertain- 
ment to build his 
Olympia, a huge 
combination of 
theatre, concert- 
hall, music - hall 
and roof-garden. 

The continuous- 
performance idea 
has progressed 
simultaneously 
and draws upon 
the same material 
and the same au- 
dience as the mu- 
sic-hall, the actors 
appearing two or 
three times a day 
instead of once in 
the evening. 

As is the case 
with our theatres 
and operas, Amer- 
ica imports the 
best foreign tal- 
ent. If money 
can dislodge a 
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transatlantic favorite—and it usually 
can—we are sure to have the privilege 
of passing judgment on him or her. 
As is the case in other arts, so here, 
it is no longer certain that we shall 
approve everything London or Paris 
idolizes ; we have a mind of our own, as 
has been demonstrated to the enrich- 
ment of some and the bankruptcy of 
others of the old-world stars that have 
come here. They include about all the 
possible manifestations of Vaudeville. 
We have grown familiar with the im- 
pressive interpretations of Yvette Guil- 
bert and the cockneyisms of Chevalier ; 
with wonderful beauties like Otero and 
Anna Held ; purveyors of refined salac- 
ity like Fougére and Valarez ; great 
athletes like Sandow and Alcide Capi- 
taine ; jugglers and acrobats from Japan 
and Arabia. The latest importation is 
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Dan Leno, a prime favorite in English 
music-halls. 

A visitor to these shores a few years 
ago was Cissie Loftus, who is known in 
private life as Mrs. Justin H. McCarthy, 
and two dainty singers from this side 
who have made themselves favorites in 
England are the Abbott Twin Sisters. 
Phyllis Rankin, who bears a name 
known to all theatre-goers, Marie Hal- 
ton, until very recently a singer in 
light opera, and the cyclonic Marie 
Dressler have during the past season 
joined the exodus to the variety boards. 
And the memory of Maggie Cline lin- 
gers in the old haunts, although she 
must now be called a star, with a com- 
pany of her own. Cecilia Carola is a 
European chanteuse engaged for next 
season by the redoubtable Hammer- 
stein. 


LACE-MAKERS AND THEIR WORK 


By Julia Darrow Cowles 


the World’s Fair in 1893, and one 

which many readers will recall, 
was the work of the Irish lace-makers, 
as, seated before their cushions, they 
deftly wove the dainty laces which as 
children they had been taught to make. 
In a part of the Woman’s Building 
other lace-makers, too, were at work, 
and many visitors at the Fair learned 
with surprise that the latter were resi- 
dents of our own country. To be sure, 


A MONG the interesting sights at 


the laces were coarse in texture and 
ordinary in pattern, but that hand-made 
lace was produced here at all was a mat- 
ter of surprise to those who gave the 
subject more than a passing thought. 





These workers at the Fair were Bo- 
hemian peasant women from the town 
of New Ulm, Minn. Their presence in 
Chicago was due to the enterprise of 
Mrs. Hunt, of Mankato, who had charge 
of the exhibition of Woman’s Work for 
Minnesota. They belonged to a settle- 
ment of about eighty families of Bohe- 
mian peasants who had moved to this 
country to settle upon small farms; and 
while the men worked in the fields, the 
women in the intervals of housework 
made lace, as they had done in the old 
country from childhood. During the 
Fair, orders were received by these 
peasants for enough lace to keep them 
busy for a year. 

By this time Mrs. Seyter, a wealthy 
resident of New Ulm, had become in- 
terested not only in the work done by 
these lace-workers, but in the condition 
of the people themselves. She deter- 
mined to devote her leisure time to phil- 
anthropic work among them. 

Before 1893 the women had taken 
their laces to the country stores in ex- 
change for butter and eggs. In many 
instances the laces were soiled, for the 
people lived with little idea of cleanli- 
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ness. They were thrifty people though, 
buying land for farms, erecting their 
little two-room houses as soon as settled 
in the country, and devoting themselves 
to work, never for a moment tolerating 
a pair of idle hands. Mrs. Seyter soon 
made herself a power among them. 
She promised that she would endeavor 
to find a market for their work if they 
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Ulm, and in company with Mrs. Seyter 
went among the peasants and saw them 
working in their homes. Upon her re- 
turn to Minneapolis she sent to Mrs. 
Seyter samples of Smyrna and Honiton 
laces in new designs which she obtained 
direct from Paris, with the word that, 
if these women could copy the patterns 
sent, she would dispose of all that they 





would keep their laces clean. This, of 
course, meant cleaner surroundings, at 
least in the neighborhood of the lace 
cushion. 

Mrs. Seyter’s first effort for her pro- 
tégées after their orders from the Fair 
had been filled was to send samples of 
their work to Mrs. A. L. Vrooman, of 
Minneapolis, whose interest in laces is 
well known. She replied to Mrs. Sey- 
ter that the work was too coarse and 
the patterns too ordinary ; she could 
not use them. 

Finally, Mrs. Vrooman visited New 


The new 


could make that was clean. 
models were distributed among the best 
workers, and after a time the patterns 
were picked out. Each worker had her 
own particular pattern, the secrets of 
which she guarded with especial care. 


The result of this interest on the 
part of these philanthropic women has 
been of great value. A steady market 
at good prices has been found for the 
lace, and a comparison of the quality of 
the work done at the World’s Fair and 
that done now will be a source of sur- 
prise to any observer. The thread for- 
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] quisite pattern of lace which 
she was making. 

As a rule the older peas- 
ant women are the ones who 
make the lace, many of the 
younger women preferring, 
with a perversion of taste 
that seems incredible, to 
go out to do the rough 
work of hotels and board- 
ing-houses. 

A few years ago schools of 
lace - making were estab- 
lished in Ireland, where new- 
er and finer patterns were 
introduced and taught. The 
exhibition of Irish laces at 
“the World’s Fair showed the 
result of the marked degree 
of success to which the 
schools attained. Schools 
have also been established 
in Italy at periods of de- 
pression with the lace-mak- 
ers, and the results of such 
efforts have always been 
highly satisfactory. It would 
be of great benefit to our 
own country in many ways 
if the work of the women 
who have already interested 
themselves in the New Ulm 
lace-makers should prove to 








merly used was No. 10, while that now 
employed ranges from 50 to 80, and 
the patterns are correspondingly im- 
proved in design. The laces are made 
in pieces twenty yards in length, and 
as the women who make them do their 
own housework and only make lace as 
a spare moment presents itself, the mak- 
ing of a piece of this length usually 
occupies an entire winter. About one- 
fourth of a yard a day is the average 
amount done. 

Mrs. Vrooman has also become great- 
ly interested in the welfare of the lace- 
makers, and in order to promote a 
knowledge of their work and to help 
develop an appreciation for well-exe- 
cuted hand-work among the women of 
her city, recently had one of the peas- 
ant girls come to Minneapolis with her 
indispensable cushion and bobbins and 
make lace in one of the popular down- 
town windows, where passers-by could 
easily watch her and examine the ex- 


be the initial step toward the 
establishment of similar schools here. 

If the rare and beautiful Rose Point 
was the creation of the hand and mind 
of a humble peasant girl, what might 
we not expect in results could we in- 
duce the girls of our own country to 
lend their energies and inventive facul- 
ties to work of this sort? Nor need 
they fear that in so doing they would 
be taking up the work of peasants 
merely, for ladies of the royal courts 
have devoted their time in many in- 
stances to fine needle-work in lace as 
well as in embroidery, and so highly 
were these accomplishments esteemed 
that one epitaph in Westminster Ab- 
bey bears this solitary inscription: 
“ Exquisite at her needle.” 

Let us hope that some of the younger 
generation of American girls will learn 
this pleasant as well as profitable em- 
ployment, and that in time we shall 
have our own lace-makers, who shall 
outrival those of foreign birth. 


AMERICAN LITERARY DIPLOMATS 
By John Davis Anderson 


HE idea of widely separated occu- 
pations is conveyed in the headline, 

* American Literary Diplomats.” 
That a man more or less famous in 
letters should occupy a position which 
requires tact and skill in the adjusting 
of political relations of one nation with 
another, is hardly an ordinary combi- 
nation of vocations. Yet a glance over 
the past sixty or seventy years reveals 
many such instances, for the time was 
when many of our foremost bookmen 
figured in the diplomatic field. Until 
recent years, there had scarcely been a 
time in the history of our foreign affairs 
when the United 
States did not 
have as minis- 
ters, consuls, or 
agents, men re- 
nowned for their 
achievements in 


letters. The 
present day, 
however, finds 


few such exam- 
ples of this un- 
usual union of 
talents, and the 
outlook for the 
future is hardly 
encouraging. 
There are, of course, reasons to 
which this change of affairs may be 
attributed; one of the principal being 
the absence now of the relationship 
which existed between literary men and 
the more eminent 
office - holders of 
twenty-five, fifty, 





Hawthorne. 


and more years 
ago. In those 


days many of the 
leading literary 
lights were on 
terms of intimacy 
with presidents, 
-abinet - officers, 
senators, states- 
men, in brief; 
while within a 





Bayard Taylor. 


few years — less 
than a score — 
the ties of asso- 
ciation have very 
largely disap- 
peared. Theman 
of letters appears 
to have been 
dropped or 
crowded. out of 
this semi-politi- 
cal arena, and is 
confining him - 
self to matters purely literary. 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow was the last of 
the literary set 
to have been 
found in the 
State Depart- 
ment as a for- 
eign represent- 
ative, and he 
was “ only com- 
missioned by 
the Govern- 
ment of the 
United States 
. . . to make 
a report con- 
cerning the best 
means of pro- 
tecting our sea- 
coast against the wind and waves.” His 
book, ‘‘The Borderland of Czar and Kai- 
ser,” is the last 
chapter of the 
diplomatic lit- 
erary record 
which forms no 
small portion 
of our litera- 
ture of the past 
half century. 

Benjamin 
Franklin may 
be considered 
the pioneer in 
this field, and 
though not a 
literary man 
simply, his 
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name is closely 
associated with 
our literature 
of a century 
and a half ago. 
His doings at 
the French 
court are kept 
almost as well 
known as 
Washington’s 
winter at Val- 
ley Forge, Put- 
nam’s advent- 
ure with the 
wolf, or Hamilton’s duel with Burr. 
Another man to figure in literature and 
diplomacy as well, was Thomas Paine— 
almost forgotten as Minister to France 
during the twilight of the eighteenth 
century, but 
known to every- 
body as Tom 
Paine, author of 
the “Age of 
Reason.” Paine 
was an English- 
man by birth, 
but became so 
closely related 
to his adopted 
country, as to 
figure as one 
of her sons. 
“Rights of 
Man,” pub- 
lished in 1791, made him famous, and 
his replies to Burke’s “ Reflections upon 
the French Revolution” have always 
been considered the most satisfactory 
ever placed before the world. 
Washington Irving truly represented 
in Spain, fifty 
years ago, as he 
would were he 
living to-day, 
the most culti- 
rated type of 
American citi- 
zenship. His 
study of Spanish 
history was in- 
deed a compli- 
ment to that 
downtrodden 
nation. As his 
reward, the 
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“Life of Co- 
lumbus” and 
“The Alham- 
bra” were pre- 
pared as they 
could not have 
been had he 
gone on a less 
public mis- 
sion. 

Hawthorne 
was appointed 
by President 
Pierce as Con- 
sul to Liver- 
pool, and, as a 
result, the great story teller’s “ English 
Notes,” combined with his popularity 
in America, went far to give him 
an international reputation. 

Bayard Tay- 
lor, the travel- 
ler, poet, and 
author, was per- 
haps the best- 
known Ameri- 
can in Europe 
thirty or thirty- 
five years ago. 
For several 
months during 
the years 1862 
and 1863 he 
was a member 
of the legation 
at St. Peters- 
burg, and in 1878 was appointed Minis- 
ter to Germany. He did not live long 
to enjoy the advantages of this exalted 
position, however, and died in the har- 
ness a few months after reaching Berlin. 

Samuel S. Cox, the brilliant statesman, 
a.nd author 
principally of 
works on trav- 
el, held two 
diplomatic po- 
sitions during 
his publie ca- 
reer. Mr. Cox 
was for a time 
Secretary of 
Legation in 
Peru, but was 
Minister to 
Turkey from 
1885 to 1886. 





Charles Emory Smith. 
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Lew Wallace. 
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He resigned this commis- 
sion to re-enter Congress. 

General Lew Wallace 
was stationed at Constan- 
tinople as Minister, but it 
was not there, as he states, 
that he wrote “ Ben Hur,” 
or did any other impor- 
tant literary work. His 
New Mexican experiences 
furnished material for the 
interesting pages of “The 
Fair God.” 


Lincoln’s private sec- 
retaries, John Hay and 
John G. Nicolay, who 
have made such good lit- 
erary use of their close 
association with the great 
chief during the trying 
hours of his and our na- 
tion’s life, figure as dip- 
lomats. Mr. Hay was at 
Paris as Secretary of Le- 
gation, and his co-worker 
was Consul - General to 








Everyone acquainted the same city. His re- 
with Mr. Howells, knows cent appointment to the 
of his “Venetian Life” Court of St. James adds 


and experiences there as Bret Harte. 


our Consul, 

Bret Harte was Consul to Grefeld, 
and afterward to Glasgow. 

In 1877 James Russell Lowell was 
appointed by President Hayes as Minis- 


yet another honor to his 
credit. 

That other great field so closely re- 
lated at this day to literature, journal- 
ism, has also its representatives recog- 
nized in the same manner. John Rus- 


John Russell Young. 


ter to Spain, 
and three years 
later he was 
transferred to 
the Court of St. 
James. 
Turning 
again to the 
book of diplo- 
matie records 
we find that two 
of our most 
brilliant histor- 
ians, Bancroft 
and Motley, 


were represent- 





sell Young was 
Minister to Chi- 
na; Whitelaw 
Reid to France ; 
Charles Emory 
Smith to St. 
Petersburg, 
and John Bige- 
low to France. 
Some liter- 
ary men and 
journalists as 
well may regard 
this neglect of 
their ranks as a 
slight, but then 
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atives of the United States. Bancroft a high office, such as they might crave, 


figured in public life as Secretary of 
the Navy, but for a time was Minister 


to London, and later to 
Berlin. 

Motley, of world - wide 
renown for his absorb- 
ingly interesting and en- 
tertaining “Rise of the 
Dutch Republic,” was 
Minister to Austria for 
a time, but later to 
the Court of Queen Vic- 
toria. 

The author of an excel- 
lent history of Germany, 





or be willing to accept, would at this day 
require so much of their time and at- 


tention, that the world 
would doubtless lose much 
of the results of their best 
efforts. Further, we must 
not overlook the possible 
fact that some of our pres- 
ent representatives are col- 
lecting material which in 
later years will take the 
form of literature. While 
the foregoing reason is not 
taken into account when 
appointments are made, it 


is of course well to be con- 
sidered by a literature lov- 
ing public. 


M. Theodore 8. Fay, acted 
as our Consul-General in 


Berlin. 


Poultney Bigelow. 
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The story of “A Florentine Rose ” 
is, apart from the fact that it is a story, 
a study of human nature and the in- 
fluence which uncurbed ambition has 
upon the human heart. Like Parrhasius, 
who would rack his captive to the utter- 
most if he might but paint his dying 
groan, the hero of “ A Florentine Rose ” 
is willing to murder the love of a 


trusting girl, if by so doing he may 
paint the immortal picture of which her 
face is to be the living counterpart. 
The details of the story are finely drawn, 
and the contrasts of character, as shown 
in the three principal figures, are pre- 
sented effectively. We take pleasure in 
presenting with the story a portrait of 
its author. 


A FLORENTINE ROSE 


By Anna W. Young 


How like a mountain devil in the heart 


Rules the inreined ambition ! 


Let it once 


But play the monarch, and the haughty brow 
Glows with a beauty that bewilders thought 
And unthrones peace forever. 


I 


turned into the Boboli Gardens— 

a beautiful and extensive retreat, 
with spacious terraces and great bowers 
of roses, deep, dark avenues, and cool, 
delicious groves of ilex, larch, and lime. 
Here groups of peasants passed to and 
fro, singing and dancing to the soft 


Te great tide of Florentine life 


music of the mandolin; young nobles. 


rode slowly by on gayly caparisoned 
horses, or chatted around carriages filled 
with beautiful women; while hosts of 
swarthy-browed children played at hide- 
and-seek amid the evergreens, and flow- 
er-venders filled their baskets with 
glowing bunches of Florentine roses. 

Altogether it was a festive, brilliant 
scene, and would have charmed Harold 
Desmond’s artistic eye had he been in 
his usual debonair mood. He stood on 
one of the terraces apart from the crowd, 
but as successive groups of flower-girls 
approached his retreat he started for- 
ward and looked keenly at each dark 
face raised archly to his own. 

He had a laugh and a gay word for 
them all, but his handsome countenance 
clouded with disappointment as he 
failed to see the one he sought. 

“Just my luck!” he exclaimed, “ but 
T'll find her if I am forced to search all 
Florence! My ‘Florentine Rose’ will 
prove an absolute failure uniess she will 
agree to pose for it. Ah, the saints be 
praised, she is coming!” 

An expression of intense delight 
flashed into the artist’s deep gray eyes 
as he watched the slight, graceful form 
and dark, tender face of an Italian girl 
who walked slowly toward him, bearing 
on her arm a basket filled with great, 
crimson roses. 
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“A gay song, signorina, and sung 
with true Florentine sweetness,” Harold 
exclaimed, as he ran down the terrace. 
“With your glowing harvest you look 
the incarnation of Flora.” 

The words were lightly spoken, but 
there was more deference in his manner 
than he had shown the other flower- 
girls, “But you are late when, of all 
times, you should have been out bright 
and early. Nothing the matter, I hope?” 

“ Ah, yes,” she answered, as the vivid 
blush his flattering words had brought 
to her cheeks faded. “I am in great 
trouble! My old nurse, Carlotta, is very 
ill. She grew suddenly worse last night, 
and I could not leave her until I had 
found some one kind enough to take my 
place.” 

“But why leave her at all? Can you 
not forego the pleasure of gathering 
these flowers until your old friend is 
better?” 

The girl gave him a swift, pained look. 

“Pleasure, signor! Do you think I 
gather them for pleasure? Dio mio! 
They are beautiful, and I love them, but 
not all the flowers that bloom in Flor- 
ence could tempt me to leave my foster- 
mother while she is ill. My daily bread 
and hers depends on my sale of these 
pretty things, and if by chance I miss a 
day we suffer for it.” 

Her voice quivered and broke, and she 
drew her hand across her eyes to hide 
the gathering tears. 

Desmond looked at her pityingly, 
then broke out, impulsively: “I say, 
Reata, this will never do. Go home, 
child, and I will send you, directly, a 
basket that will serve to keep the wolf 
from your door; until Carlotta is better 
you must allow me to care for yourself 
and her.” 
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The girl’s face flushed furiously as she 
answered, quickly : 

“Do you mean to insult me, Signor 
Desmond ?” 


“God forbid!” the artist cried. 
“What is there insulting in an old 


friend like me offering to assist you 
when you are introuble? IZf I have not 
a right to help you, I should like to know 
who has. Child, you are too proud. 
But, listen, while I tell you how we can 
arrange matters so that I can assist you, 
and that, too, without there being a frac- 
tion of indebtedness on your part. Do 
you remember, some months ago, when 
you brought a garland of roses for my 
studio, that I told you I would soon 
want a model for a painting I had in 
view? Well, Lam seeking herthis morn- 
ing, and if you will promise to give me 
a few sittings—there, you are angry 
again! Believe me, I would not advo- 
vate your posing for any other fellow ; 
but I cannot see the impropriety of your 
sitting for me. Come, Reata, be reason- 
able, and you will make me your debtor 
for life.” 

She gave him a searching look, then 
burst into tears. 

“You are very good,” she said, brok- 
enly, “and I thank you. If I hesitate 
to do as you wish, it is only because Car- 
lotta has told me that an artist’s studio 
is no place for a young girl. But, as 
you say, we are old friends, and—and 
—oh, Signor Desmond, I will tell you 
the truth—we are very, very poor. Yes, 
signor, I will do as you ask, and give 
you my first sitting whenever you wish.” 

“To-morrow, then,” answered Harold, 
grasping her hand eagerly, ‘and, dear 
signoriha, lowe you a thousand thanks, 
for in your footsteps, I am sure, will fol- 
low fame and fortune.” 

Reata smiled wistfully as she glanced 
into his beaming face and, withdrawing 
her hand, passed on. 


II 


HaroLtp was busily preparing for 
Reata’s first sitting when light foot-steps 
came down the corridor and, the next 
moment, a girl’s musical voice called : 

‘““May I enter, Harold, or are you too 
busy to receive visitors?” 
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The artist sprang to the door, his face 
aglow with pleasure. 

Olive Vernon, with her violet eyes and 
all her Hebe bloom, was asight to make 
an artist’s heart beat quickly as she 
stood, the fairest picture in her lover's 
studio. The sheen and amber glory of 
the morning sunlight flashed over the 
tall, graceful form, and touched caress- 
ingly the pure and noble face smiling 
beneath its coronal of golden hair. 

“Tn her tender beauty she might well 
pass for a wandering Saint Cecilia,” 
Harold thought, as he led her to a chair 
and threw himself beside her. 

Olive took in, at a glance, the disor- 
der of the room, and rallied him gayly 
on it. 

“When will you learn to keep things 
in their places, Harold ?” 

“Just as soon as a certain young lady 
shares my name and becomes my teach- 
er. When shall that be, Olive?” 

He caught her hands in his, and 
looked at her with all his soul in his 
eyes. 

“T did not come here to discuss such 
matters,” she exclaimed, bending over a 
vase of Parma violets. “Let go my 
hands, and I'll see if I cannot evolve 
some order out of all this confusion.” 

But her lover’s clasp tightened, and 
he answered, reproachfully : 

“Why do you repulse me whenever 
I attempt to speak of our marriage, 
Olive? Has ambition conquered love ? 
In your pursuit of fame have you ceased 
to care for me?” 

His voice was full of passion, and, as 
he spoke, the smile died out of her face. 

“You should know, Harold, that if I 
do not yield to your wishes and become 
your wife, it is because I love you too 
well to sacrifice your prospect of a brill- 
iant future to my own happiness. Mar- 
riage brings its own responsibilities ; 
expenses would incur, and we are both 
poor. Then would begin the bitter toil 
of the bread-winner, and, in the tread- 
mill of fret and worry that would follow, 
you could never realize your aspirations 
of becoming a great painter. You will 
think me horridly prosaic, but life has 
a practical side that will not be ignored. 
No, artist mine, we are young and can 
afford to wait until fame has bound your 
brow with her chaplets. When you shall 
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have reached the heights and call me, I 
will come.” 

“Dearest Olive, I shall work now as 
I never worked before, knowing beyond 
all doubting what my prize shall be.” 

There was a knock at the door. 

“No need to hide, carina ; it is only 
Reata Savelli, whom I have persuaded to 
pose for my ‘ Florentine Rose,’ the pict- 
ure on which, as you know, all my am- 
bitious hopes are staked.” 

The girls presented a striking con- 
trast as they smilingly greeted each 
other—the one so tall and fair and lily- 
white, the other slender and petite, with 
dark, richly tinted complexion, great, 
starry eyes, and scarlet lips. 

Many a woman looking at Reata’s 
beautiful face would have felt a pang of 
jealousy, knowing how many days her 
lover and the girl would pass together— 
days in which she should have no share. 
But no such ignoble sentiment crossed 
Olive’s mind as she extended her hand 
cordially to the flower-girl. 

“Signor Desmond should be congrat- 
ulated on having secured you to pose for 
him, signorina; with such a face before 
him he cannot fail to make his picture 
perfect.” 

“ Ah, Dio mio, I hope so,” said Reata, 
flushing brightly. “I should like toserve 
him! He has been so kind, so good!” 

He begar arranging his easel. 

“By the way, Harold,” said Olive, 
pausing on the threshold, “I shall come 
here quite often to watch the growth of 
the picture, provided, of course,” she 
added, quickly, as she detected a look of 
perplexity on the artist’s face, “ you will 
not objeet to such intrusion.” 

“But I must object, Olive,” he an- 
swered, with some hesitation. “I don’t 
want you to see the painting until it is 
quite finished.” He looked at her wist- 
fully, fearing he had wounded her, but 
Miss Vernon took it all in good part, 
and said, gayly : 

“T comprehend, perfectly ; you and 
the signorina are to have the picture all 
to yourselves until it is ready for criti- 
cism, and then I shall be allowed to en- 
ter the studio. Very well, but look to 
your laurels, for I shall prove a stern 
and impartial critic.” She shook hands 
with Reata, and left the room, followed 
by Harold. 
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“ You are not vexed, Olive ?” he said 
as they stopped on the broad landing of 
the stairway. 

“ Vexed, you foolish fellow? Why 
should I be? I really prefer nol to see 
the picture until it is ready for exhibi- 
tion. And now go back to your work.” 

She raised her pure, delicate face, 
aglow with deepest feeling, and, yielding 
to a sudden impulse, laid her lips to his 
brow. In an instant his arms were 
around her. 

“Tf I am ever famous—if I ever reach 
the heights—my darling, it will be be- 
cause you have ever shone as my pilot- 
star, leading me on, when often without 
you I should have drooped and grown 
faint-hearted by the way, my own Olive.” 

For a moment the girl lingered in his 
embrace, yielding to the sweet joy of 
feeling his touch upon her lips, her 
cheeks, her shining hair ; then attempt- 
ed to release herself. 

“You must promise one thing before 
you leave me, sweetheart,” Harold ex- 
claimed, as his clasp tightened around 
her. ‘‘When I shall have won my laurels 

and win them I swear I shall—and 
‘A Florentine Rose’ holds a place of 
honor on the walls of the Royal Acad- 
emy, promise that you will become my 
wife on the very day the painting is 
hung.” 

When she spoke it was very softly, 
but his eager ear caught her answer. 

“It shall be as you wish, dear Har- 
old.” 


III 


Tue days that followed were full of 
feverish toil for Harold. He had chosen 
as a subject the simple figure of a Flor- 
entine flower-girl whose story is told by 
a Tuscan poet. 

This girl, so sings the bard, was a 
miracle of beauty but a poor little waif 
who earned her living by singing and 
selling flowers in the public gardens 
of Florence. By a happy chance her 
“beauty unadorned ” attracted the no- 
tice of a great signor of the land, who 
had her transported to his palace home, 
where she became an honored member 
of his household. Here, under his lord- 
ship’s fostering care, her beauty deep- 
ened, and her mind, carefully taught, 
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kept pace, until, nearing the brink of 
womanhood, she seemed to her noble 
benefactor the embodiment of all per- 
fection. Then, when his kindness had 
filled his protégée’s heart with an im- 
measurable though subdued and sad- 
dened love—for she regarded him as the 
moth the star—he stooped from his 
high estate and raised her to share his 
name and coronet. 

This was the subject for which Reata 
was to pose. Few accessories were to 
enter into the picture. The interest and 
charm of it centred in the expression 
of doubt, amazement, and ecstatic de- 
light which flashes into the girl’s dark, 
passionate face, glorifying it with an al- 
most unearthly brightness, as she real- 
izes that the heart to which her own has 
yielded so much is all her own. 

She stands alone. The prince has 
just told the story of his love and has 
been suddenly called away, leaving her 
wrapped in a dream of tender, exquisite 
happimess; her eyes are shining, her 
cheeks glowing—perfect bliss radiates 
from every line of her beautiful face. 

Harold knew his picture would prove 
an utter failure unless he succeeded in 
depicting all the passion and radiance 
of the girl’s expression as described by 
the poet, and to this end he labored. 
Every available moment was given to 
the work ; for it he sacrificed his friends 
and all the diversions that go to make 
up the glad Bohemian life. 

Only Olive was unneglected ; when 
the light failed, and he could work no 
longer, he would throw aside his brush 
and go to her with the hopes and fears 
that alternately cheered and tormented 
him. And Olive would listen and sym- 
pathize and encourage in her own ten- 
der way, and so impress him with her 
faith in his ultimate success that he 
would return to his work more resolved 
than ever to succeed. 

Reata came regularly to his studio, 
the scruples she had at first felt melting 
away as time went on. 

Harold Desmond had a tl sory of his 
own concerning models, and his eio- 
quence in elucidating it, supplen.ented 
by the uniform courtesy with which he 
treated her, quite won the girl over to 
his way of thinking. 

Day after day she was alone with him 
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in the great, silent room. She watched 
him, at first with a vague kind of curi- 
osity as he caught every line and curve 
of her face and transferred it to his can- 
vas, talking to him meanwhile unre- 
strainedly. 

But as the days rolled into weeks a 
change came over Reata. A fitful re- 
straint took the place of her bright, rat- 
ural manner. There were times when 
she avoided Harold’s eyes and her face 
would crimson at his touch, even at the 
sound of his voice. 

The artist was too absorbed in his 
work to notice the change at first. It 
never entered his mind that while he 
was putting his model’s countenance in 
glowing colors upon his canvas he was, 
at the same time, setting the seal and 
superscription of his own image forever 
on her heart. 

He often congratulated himself on 
having selected her to pose for him. 
Her splendid type of beauty answered 
perfectly to his conception of the Floren- 
tine Rose, the title given to his poem by 
the Tuscan bard, and which Harold had 
decided to retain for his painting. 

As the lovely face beamed on him 
from the canvas he was conscious of 
feeling very kindly to the girl who, in a 
measure, was aiding him in his endeavor 
to achieve fame,and there were moments 
when he turned to her with looks of 
such eloquent gratitude, such tender 
pressures of the hand, as, all uncon- 
sciously to himself, served to feed the 
flame of passion stirring within her 
heart. 

Summer waned and autumn was hold- 
ing her regal sway, when, one evening, 
just as the glory of the western radiance 
was flooding the studio with its light, 
Desmond drew aside the curtain that 
veiled his easel and revealed his com- 
pleted picture. 

It was the “counterfeit presentment” 
of a girlish form, standing out in bold 
relief from a background of garnet dra- 
pery, while around and above and be- 
neath glowed masses of Florentine roses. 
They formed the most striking acces- 
sory of the picture, gleaming in the 
girl's flowing tresses and amid the heavy 
folds of her trailing robe of gold. The 
figure looked the very incarnation of 
youth, beauty, and sweetness, and was 
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altogether a piece of work of which the 
artist might well be proud. 

But in Harold’s countenance was none 
of the joy that the hour of fruition 
should bring to weary, toiling hearts. 
On the contrary, his face was indicative 
of bitter disappointment, for he knew 
that, so far as the girl’s expression was 
concerned, he had utterly failed in his 
endeavor. 

It was Reata’s face that certainly shone 
on his canvas ; but there was a dreamy 
wistfulness in the depths of the splendid 
eyes that no happy woman’s ever holds, 
and which had only of late crept into 
hers. 

“Why, it is the look of a girl over 
whose life some shadow has fallen, not 
the radiant glance of a woman whose 
heart is thrilled with the exquisite rapt- 
ure of loving and being loved !” 

With an impatient gesture he let the 
drapery fall and threw himself dejected- 
ly on his couch. 

Hour after hour he lay there, while 
bitter thoughts chased themselves 
through his brain. He had been so 
sure —so confident —of success, and 
now—— 

“T will sueceed—that I swear by all 
the gods of heaven!” he cried, spring- 
ing up and shaking his clenched hand, 
as if in defiance of some mocking power. 
“Hope smiles on effort and all things 
are possible to those who do and dare.” 

As the long hours of the night wore 
wearily away, Harold Desmond paced 
the floor with restless steps, while a pur- 
pose grew and strengthened in his mind 
which was to change the whole ground- 
work of his life, and from which, when 
it first suggested itself, he recoiled in 
horror. 

“Tt is fiendish—a suggestion of the 
very devil!” he exclaimed aloud. “I 
am a monster to harbor such a thought 
for a single second! How Olive would 
loathe such a diabolical transaction! I 
‘an see the fine scorn of those true, frank 
eyes.of hers, when I confess the thought 
that has come to me to-night! Besides, 
how do I know such an experiment 
would succeed? I have slight reason 
for supposing the girl cares one iota for 
me.” 

He spoke eagerly and, in the white 
moonlight, his face looked worn and 
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haggard. He was making an effort to 
overcome the temptation assailing him, 
and the struggle was telling upon him. 

As he walked up and down the room, 
he glanced furtively toward the cur- 
tain, hanging like a dark cloud in the 
weird light flooding the studio. Sud- 
denly a strong gust of wind, sweeping 
in through the open window, stirred the 
drapery, and it fell to the floor, revealing 
the painting. 

In the mystic moonlight it looked dim 
and shadowy, and Harold started as his 
glance fell on its weird beauty. 

He took a step toward it, hesitated, 
and then lit the burners of alarge chan- 
delier and turned their brilliant light 
full upon the picture. 

“How it glows!” he cried, with an 
exultant ring in his voice, as the splen- 
did coloring of the picture burst upon 
him with the sudden accession of light. 
“Tt is perfect in all save the expression. 
By heaven, I wish I knew, beyond all 
doubting, that a few honeyed phrases of 
mine would banish the wistful look of 
those eyes and give them the expression 
I long to see. They were not always so 
sad. If Iam right in my surmises it 
will only be necessary to play the part 
of a lover well, give a few fresh strokes 
to that face with my brush—and ery 
‘Vivat!’” 

His face shone with feverish excite- 
ment as he threw himself into a chair 
and looked fixedly at the painting. 

Then he suddenly cried : “A truce to 
all tormenting scruples! All is fair in 
ambition as it is in love and war! I 
will make her love me if she does not 
already, and then ‘i 

His voice broke sharply and he bowed 
his head in his hands. He was quite 
still for hours, and when he raised his 
face again something had gone out of 
it—the something that had made it so 
frank and pleasant to look upon. 





IV 


“Wet, signorina, with to-day closes 
your engagement as my model. I won- 
der if you regret it half as much as I 
do? I shall hate this room when you 
no longer brighten it with your pres- 

” 
ence. 
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Harold stood before his easel, brush 
in hand, looking radiant and reckless 
and, to Reata’s partial eyes, handsome 
as the statue of a Greek god. His voice 
was so low and full of tenderness that 
she looked quickly at him, but before 
the burning eyes that met hers she 
bowed her head, to hide the quivering 
lips and crimson wave rushing over her 
cheeks and brow. 

“ Does it surprise you, cara mia?” he 
asked, gently, taking her face between 
his hands and drawing it upward until 
he could look straight down into the shy 
eyes. ‘Has it never occurred to you that 
lovely faces hold a charm all powerful 
to work havoe with a man’s heart, and 
mine = 

The words died on his lips, and he 
put the girl almost rudely from him as 
the enormity of the deception he was 
about to practice overwhelmed him. He 
saw himself as conscience whispered 
others would see him should his cruel 
fraud ever be known. 

A confusion of voices seemed to tell 
him that so long as he lived the memory 
of that morning’s work would cling to 
him. Not all the plaudits of the world 
nor the love and possession of his pure 
and noble betrothed would have power to 
make him forget it. Like the damned 
spot on Lady Macbeth’s little hand this, 
on his soul, would defy all efforts to ob- 
literate it. Harold shuddered as the 
“wee, small” monitor we all bear within 
our breasts dinned the words in his ear, 
and a flush of shame and self-secorn dyed 
his brow. 

Should he put out the lights and 
drop the curtain? he wondered. He 
had not yet entirely committed himself ; 
there was still time to withdraw from 
the infamous role he designed to play. 

For an instant he wavered in his reso- 
lution, and honor and right might, after 
all, have won the day had not his eyes 
fallen on the picture, wanting in noth- 
ing but the one thing needful, and 
which possessed would, as it were, in- 
spire it with life and soul. The chance 
look was the straw of destiny that broke 
the happy, even tenor of his life. 

So true itis that the fate of men, like 
that of empires, depends on the most 
trivial circumstances. Had the drapery 
only fallen then, when the artist was 





vacillating between right and wrong, 
and shrouded the fatal picture in its 
folds, I believe Harold Desmond’s bet- 
ter self would have conquered and this 
story never have been told. As it was, 
that glance decided his next move and, 
with it, all his subsequent fate. 

The wonder in Reata’s eyes at her 
sudden repuise had scarcely died out, 
when Harold turned to her with such a 
tender expression in his handsome, gray 
eyes, that the blood rushed in a torrent 
to her brow aml cheeks. But there was 
a curious, deadened sound in his voice 
that jarred the sweetness of the words 
he uttered and caused the girl to give 
him a swift, searching look. 

Harold saw his error and, holding his 
will and nature to the work he had set 
himself to do, met Reata’s gaze with one 
so ardent and full of passion that words 
seemed useless. He spoke them, never- 
theless, modulating his tones to such 
lingering tenderness that each word was 
in itself a caress, and that, too, when his 
heart was so calm that it never altered 
its beats for a second. 

** Carina mia,” he murmured, and the 
intonations of his voice thrilled the girl 
to actual pain ; “ did you believe I could 
go on from day to day, with the glamour 
of your loveliness ever before me and 
not come to love you fondly, dearly ?” 

Doubt, amazement, a glad, sweet sur- 
prise swept over Reata’s face. 

“Love me—me—Signor Desmond! ” 
she faltered. 

“Why not? What is there so mar- 
vellous in my succumbing to the magic 
of black eyes and scarlet lips ?” Harold 
asked, as he took the unresisting girl 
in his embrace, thinking, meanwhile, 
that, after all, it was not such difficult 
work to play at love-making to one so 
beautiful; and he experienced a very 
pleasant sensation as he watched the 
dark face quiver and flush beneath his 
touch. “ You will try to love me a little, 

Jarina?” Reata was silent a moment; 

then, carried away by the tide of long- 
hoarded- but suppressed love, caught 
the artist’s hands and clung to them 
with all the frank delight of a child 
blended with the passion of a woman. 

“Ah, the dear Heaven answers our 
prayers sometimes ! ” 

A radiant smile broke over the lovely 
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face, her eyes shone with fire and sweet- 
ness, and her cheeks glowed with a new, 
strange brightness. She stood, with the 
yellow, silken robe she always wore, 
when posing, falling gracefully around 
her, while crimson roses gleamed in her 
dark hair and caught up the laces at 
her slender throat. Beautiful at all 
times, the tender glow shed by a new- 
found happiness intensified her loveli- 
ness ; and Harold thought that never, 
in his wildest dreams of beauty, had the 
Tuscan poet conceived aught so fair as 
this young girl. 

The opportunity which Harold Des- 
mond had so longed and sinned to bring 
about was within his grasp, and he 
seized it, like the daring, reckless man 
he had become. 

With a cry of exultation, he snatched 
his hands from Reata’s warm clasp 
and, catching up his brush, began put- 
ting some rapid strokes to the pictured 
face. 

The girl started and looked wonder- 
ingly at him, but, though she was con- 
scious of having been again repulsed, 
failed to interpret his emotion and its 
changes. 

She watched him intensely as he 
painted and turned on her, with every 
successive stroke of his brush, a look 
that sent the blood leaping through her 
veins, but which at the same time puz- 
zled her. 

At length Harold threw down the 
brush, and a cry of rapturous delight 
rang through the studio as he drew 
back and viewed the painting. It was 
a success in every detail, but perfect 
above all else in the expression of the 
flower-girl’s face. 

Yes, the artist’s fondest hopes were 
realized ; but at what a cost! Just 
then, however, his heart was too elated 
to harbor one accusing thought. Not 
until later, when the delirium of rapture 
had spent itself, and the hand of Neme- 
sis lay heavy on him, did he realize how 
great had been his sin, how just the 
expiation required. 

The mills of God grind slowly, as 
a general thing, but in Harold Des- 
mond’s case they ground not only ex- 
ceeding small, but exceeding fast. 

“ Carina mia, how shall I ever repay 
you for the share you have had in mak- 


ing my painting the glowing, beautiful 
thing it is?” 

He caught Reata’s hands and held 
them tightly as he looked at her with 
eyes full of frank gratitude, but with 
none of a lover’s passion in them. He 
had played his role to perfection while 
there was need for him so to do, but 
now that his end was attained he ab- 
jured it promptly. He was anxious, too, 
that the seales should fall from his vic- 
tim’s eyes. 

“How shall I repay you?” he re- 
peated. 

Reata raised her shy, happy eyes to 
his and said, softly : 

‘Repay, signor? You have given me 
your love! What else in all the world 
can I wish for?” 

Desmond’s countenance darkened. 
He realized that he had toyed with no 
child’s heart but a woman’s, in which 
the deepest and holiest emotions were 
stirring. This conviction prompted him 
to say, abruptly: “Love you, Reata, I 
certainly do, but only as I should love 
a little sister, had Ione. If my words 
have conveyed a deeper meaning, forgive 
me.” 

The girl started as if he had struck 
her. 

*T do not understand,” she said, in a 
low voice and passing her hand over her 
brow. ‘Can it be I have dreamed ?” 
The words died on her lips, and her 
eyes, as she raised them to Harold’s, 
were full of agonized entreaty. 

Smothering an oath of self-execration, 
the artist led her to a chair. “ Don’t 
take matters so seriously, Reata. I 
am not worth one such look of misery. 
Listen.” And, taking care to suppress 
Olive’s name and his engagement to 
her, he told of the temptation that 
had come to him during the hours of 
that moonlight night, and how he had 
struggled against and fought, and 
finally yielded to it. 

Reata listened quietly, her face bowed 
in her hands, but so white and wan 
she might have been taken for a marble 
statue of despair. Only once did she 
move while he told his story, and that 
was when he placed his hand on her 
head ; and then she shook off his touch 
as if it had been some crawling, stinging 
thing. 
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“IT have acted the villain,” he went 
on, deprecatingly, “but I was sorely 
tempted. Forget and forgive, Reata. 
Let us be friends again.” 

But the bowed figure did not move, 
and Harold, as he watched her, with a 
look in which pity, annoyance, and con- 
trition were blended, yielded to some 
unaccountable impulse and said, hur- 
riedly: ‘If I were free to give you my 
heart, my life, I would lay them at your 
feet, carina, but I love another.” 

The spell was broken. The statue 
glowed with life. 

“You dare tell me that? You are 
adding insult to the réle of trickery 
you have played so well! You, my 
father’s friend, whom he loved and 
trusted, and whom I—God help me— 
trusted, too!” 

She sprang to her feet, her splendid 
eyes blazing with fury, while her voice, 
thrilling with its passionate intensity, 
rang through the room. 

“ You are wicked, cruel, base, to have 
tampered with the foolish, unsuspecting 
heart of a poor girl just to carry out 
your own selfish ends; and I thought 
you—oh, God—so good, so true!” 

Her voice broke, and she threw out 
her arms with a despairing gesture. 
Harold looked aghast. 

Was this woman, with a storm of 
passion sweeping over her, the little 
flower-girl whom he had chosen to 
serve his purpose, intending to dismiss 
her when that purpose was attained 
with bonbons and thanks? He had 
prepared himself to stem a tide of angry 
reproaches, but not such a torrent of 
outraged feeling. 

“You have a right to reproach me,” 
he said, while his face, now flushing, 
now paling, told how each word she 
uttered stung him. 

“Whatever you may say, I deserve ; 
but, Reata, don’t judge me too harshly. 
Be merciful.” 

A wild laugh burst from the white 
lips. “You were so merciful to me, 
when day after day your words, your 


looks, taught me to— to—” Her 
slender form tottered and, believing 


she would fall, Harold threw his arms 
around her. 

“Don’t touch me! Don’t dare to 
touch me!” she cried, springing from 
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him, “or I shall be tempted to kill 
you. Keep your caresses for the woman 
you say you love; and, when you hold 
her close in your arms, be sure you tell 
her how base her lover is—how he 
played the trickster to the poor Italian 
model, and mocked and shamed her 
with his softly spoken lies.” 

Her voice shook with passion, and 
her eyes glittered with such an unnatu- 
ral lustre that a vague, horrible dread 
crossed the artist’s mind. The girl’s 
blood was hot and passionate ; might it 
not sweep her on to self-destruction ? 
And if—if it did, for all his life, he 
would bear the brand of Cain, just so 
surely as if his hand had shed her young 
life’s blood. 

“For God's sake calm yourself, 
Reata,” he exclaimed, entreatingly. 
“No, you shall not leave this room 
while your face wears that dreadful 
look.” He stepped to the door, toward 
which she had made a quick move, and 
held her off. 

“Who shall stop me?” she cried, 
fiercely, her wild laugh ringing through 
the studio. ‘Not you, Signor Des- 
mond!” and then, ere he could suspect 
her purpose, she wrenched her hands 
from his and struck him a heavy blow 
in the face that for the instant blinded 
him. The next moment she darted by 
him and, with swift, noiseless steps, dis- 
appeared down the dark corridor. 


Vv 


Ouive Vernon, in happy ignorance of 
all that was going on in Harold’s studio, 
had spent the day in the Church of Og- 
nissanti. 

She had been so engrossed in her 
work that the twilight was gathering 
solemn shadows in the silent edifice be- 
fore she laid aside her palette and 
brush and, passing down one of the 
dim aisles, entered a small side chapel. 
It stood in the most remote corner of 
the church and was approached by a 
low vaulted passage. 

Above its shrine 
the Mater Dolorosa. 

Oliye passed many a moment before it, 
worshipping, not with a penitent’s heart 
but with an artist’s adoration for beauty. 


hung a painting of 
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It was so late that she had no thought 
of encountering any one and was not a 
little startled to see the slight form of 
a woman, kneeling before the altar in 
an agony of weeping. She paused ab- 
ruptly, instinctive delicacy forbidding 
her to intrude on such vehement grief. 

She was turning away, irresolute what 
to do, when she heard these broken 
words, spoken amid a storm of sobs 
that threatened to rend the delicate 
form : 

“Mary, mother, forgive my sin if I 
carry my sorrow to the river and hide 
it away so deep—so deep—that none 
will ever know!” 

Olive started. The voice was familiar ; 
where had she heard it. And that ago- 
nized appeal for forgiveness? Had she 
interpreted the words aright? She 
stood for an instant in doubt, and then 
the truth flashed upon her. 

‘‘Merciful heaven! it is Reata Sa- 
velli—Harold’s beautiful model!” She 
sprang forward and laid her hand gently 
on the bowed head. 

“ Reata, poor child, what has hap- 
pened? Why are you weeping so bit- 
terly ?” 

With a wild cry, the girl started up. 
Her cheeks and lips, crimson from ex- 
cessive weeping, grew suddenly white 
as death and her eyes flashed with 
strange brilliancy. The long cloak she 
wore fell from her shoulders and dis- 
played the robe of yellow silk she had 
worn when posing. Her neck and arms 
were bare and her long black hair fell 
in a heavy mass around her. In the 
mystic light shed by the candles burn- 
ing on the altar, she had a weird, unnat- 
ural appearance. 

“ You—you !” she cried, fastening her 
glittering eyes on Olive and shaking off 
the latter’s hand as if it hurt her. 

“ Ah, I see it all! You are in league 
with him. You ‘are his—his—” Her 
voice broke, and, with a despairing gest- 
ure, she tottered and would have fallen 
had not Olive’s arms encircled her. 
From seeing nothing this poor child 
had come to see all. 

Very gently Olive drew the girl to 
her as she whispered : 

“Tell me, dear Reata, what is troub- 
ling you? Trust me, carina, and I will 
help you, if it is in my power.” 


“No, no,” the other cried. “I can 
tell you nothing. I would die rather 
than betray! It is I who am to blame, 
not he. I have been foolish, blind!” 
She spoke wildly, almost incoherently ; 
and Olive heard her with a sharp con- 
traction of her heart. Had Harold 
anything to do with the girl’s despair ? 
Was her lover the “he” Reata sought 
to exonerate? But it was no time for 
speculation, and Olive hastened to 
soothe the trembling creature. 

“ Well, never mind; I will not urge 
you. Later, perhaps, you will tell me 
what has grieved you so sorely.” Olive 
spoke softly, stroking Reata’s dark hair. 
“ But I shall take you home with me 
to-night. No matter how great the sor- 
row that has befallen you, you should 
bear it. It is sinful and cowardly to 
wish to take your life, and I cannot 
trust you alone until I am quite sure 
you will not do such a dreadful thing.” 

Her gentle words fell on the girl’s 
heart like oil on troubled waters. She 
caught Olive’s hand and covered it with 
kisses. 

“Ah, you may trust me, dear signo- 
rina! I promise, by what I hold most 
sacred, my father’s grave, never to hide 
my sorrow in the river. But, cara mia, 
it is so hard to bear—so hard!” She 
threw her arms around Olive’s neck and 
wept like a broken-hearted child. 


VI 


Tue mark left on Harold’s face by the 
blow Reata had dealt him still burnt 
and stung when he started in pursuit 
of the almost frenzied girl. His upper- 
most thought was that in her wild rage 
she would attempt self-destruction. 

Half beside himself with dread, he 
sought her on the streets, at her home, 
in the gardens, on the parapets, and 
beneath the arched bridges spanning the 
Arno; but his efforts to find her were 
in vain, and, in despair, he resolved to 
confide the whole matter to Olive. As 
he retraced his steps his way lay past 
the church of Ognissanti, and, knowing 
it to be one of Olive’s favorite haunts, 
it occurred to him that he might possi- 
bly find her within. 

There were a few worshippers in the 
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building, kneeling before the different 
shrines, and here and there gleamed the 
altar-lights ; but for the most part the 
place was shrouded in gloom and dark- 
ness ; and so it was that he and the two 
girls whose fates were so closely inter- 
woven with his own were, to all intents 
and purposes, alone in the silent church. 

The cry of blended joy and gratitude 
that burst from Harold’s lips as he 
gained the threshold of the chapel told 
how terrible the burden that had been 
lifted from his heart. 

The scene that met his gaze was one 
that even in that supreme moment ap- 
pealed to his artistic eyes and one which 
his memory bore ever after. 

The wax candles, burning on the altar, 
filled the chapel with a yellow light, and 
in its radiance the two girls stood cling- 
ing to each other. Olive was dressed in 
some soft, delicate-hued material which 
served to enhance her spirituelle loveli- 
ness and placed her in striking contrast 
to the Italian girl, with her gorgeous 
drapery and veil of raven hair. The 
first might well have posed as a guar- 
dian angel, on whose tender bosom wept 
a sorrowing “ child of clay.” 

“Reata, Reata, thank God, you are 
here !” 

At the first sound of Harold’s voice 
the girl staggered forward, uttering a 
low cry ; and the next moment his arms 
were around her. This meeting had 
come upon him so suddenly that it shook 
his self-control and, regardless of Olive’s 
pained, startled look, he yielded to this 
outward manifestation of the inward de- 
light he felt over his model’s safety and 
his own release from torturing fears. 
The suddenness of the act deprived 
Reata of all sense, all volition, and for 
one moment she lay in the artist’s em- 
brace ; then, with flushed cheeks and 
flashing eyes, she tore herself away. 

“You are cruel,” she cried, ‘to fol- 
low me here to shame me before her!” 
She sprang to the curtained arch which 
served as a door to the chapel, but Olive 
intercepted her. 

“Let me go, dear lady; I cannot 
breathe in here with him—all my wicked 
thoughts about the river are coming 
back. Let me go, but, I promise, by 
yonder sweet image of the Mater Dolo- 
rosa, to go home. I will never do the 


thing you fear; you can trust me, sig- 
norina.” 

She lifted her pleading, passionate 
face to Olive’s, disengaged the arms that 
had clasped her so tenderly, and ran 
swiftly out of the chapel. 

Harold sprang forward, intending to 
follow her, but an imperative gesture 
from Olive stopped him. 

“Let her alone,” she cried; “I have 
just saved her from suicide, but I doubt 
my power to save her a second time. 
Harold! Harold! What have you done 
to that poor child?” 

In Reata’s presence Olive had sup- 
pressed all emotion, making no sign save 
that one startled glance when Desmond 
took the girl in her arms, but, all the 
same,a vague, sickening doubt had crept 
into her heart. The real truth never oc- 
curred to her; neither did she question 
Harold’s honorable relations to his 
model. Her uppermost thought, and it 
same to her with a spasm of the heart 
that was natural agony, was that her 
lover had proved himself recreant and 
bestowed his love on the dark-eyed 
Italian. And, yet, might she not be 
mistaken? Reata, herself, had acted so 
strangely. What was there in Harold’s 
love to drive her to suicide? Why did 
his presence madden her? How she 
seemed to fear him, and yet how soft 
and strange the light that had come into 
hereyes when she refused to betray him ! 
What was the meaning of it all? 

* Olive.” 

“Well?” she answered, coldly and 
softly. 

“T have something to say to you; but 
oh, my love, it is bitter as death to look 
into your dear, true eyes and tell my 
shameful story. Let your heart plead 
for me as you listen.” 

Harold stood with his arm resting on 
the altar, as he laid bare his heart to the 
woman he loved. He made no attempts 
at concealment, resorted to no subter- 
fuge to palliate his conduct. Every 
incident connected with himself and 
Reata was told unreservedly to the girl 
standing before him, with her hands 
tightly clasped over her heart as if to 
ward off the horror falling upon it. She 
did not interrupt him with reproaches, 
but the white, quivering face and hope- 
less sadness in its eyes told how deep 
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his hand was driving the iron into her 
soul. 

When he had finished there was a mo- 
ment’s ominous silence, then a low cry 
broke from Olive, as she bowed her face 
in her hands. In an instant Harold was 
kneeling at her feet, but before he could 
put out his arm to touch her she had 
sprung aside. 

“Don’t touch me!” she cried, with 
trembling lips and heaving breast. 
“That girl stands between us. I could, 
I would forgive you if you had fallen 
truly in love with her, but such duplic- 
ity, such unparalleled, systematic cruel- 
ty as you have practised is unpardona- 
ble!” 

She looked at him with a scornful in- 
tensity in her eyes, terrible in one so 
young. 

He attempted to speak, but an im- 
perious gesture silenced him, and his 
handsome face, grown haggard and 
white, bent lower as she spoke. 

“To pretend to love that poor girl just 
that you might transfer to your 
wretched canvas the radiance wherewith 
love had glorified her face. It was cruel, 
base, the act of a man Jost to all sense of 
honor.” 

At her bitter reproach the blood 
rushed to his face. “I deserve all the 
obloquy you can cast upon me,” he said, 
humbly. “Iam all you say—perjurer, 
deceiver, the victim of my own inorii- 
nate ambition—but you will forgive me, 
Olive, for the love’s sake that has never 
swerved in its allegiance to you.” 

“Are you telling me the truth?” 
Olive asked, coldly. 

“For God’s sake don’t speak to me 
like that,” he cried, in an agonized voice. 
“Oh, my love, my love, be merciful!” 

She looked at him wistfully—it was so 
hard to resist those pleading tones— 
and, for one brief instant, her heart cried 
out to her to forgive him. 

“ Harold, Harold, why did you do it?” 

He caught at her hand, but she 
warded him off. 

‘No, it is all over between us—our 
dream of love and happiness is dead— 
slain by your own baseness—and there 
is nothing more to say but good-by.” 

He was at her feet in an instant, 
clutching her dress with a hand of steel. 

“Great God, you cannot mean that— 
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any punishment but that, my darling ; 
you do not mean it, Olive?” 

“But I do,” she answered, sadly. 
‘Your love, your allegiance, belong 
rightly to the girl whose affections you 
won and trampled on. I could never be 
happy as your wife, knowing you had 
broken her heart.” 

A sudden horror broke over Harold’s 
haggard face. He had been so sure of 
winning her forgiveness, so confident 
her love would condone his sin; and 
now she was drifting out of his life, 
and at the thought his heart stood still 
with terror. For an instant he was 
speechless ; then he raised his eyes to 
hers in passionate supplication. 

“Have you no pity? Will you not 
stoop from the height of your sweet 
womanhood and forgive me?” 

He looked at her with.the hungry de- 
spair with which we watch those we love 
when death is near. 

«Tell me,” he cried, ‘is there nothing 
I can do—no atonement I can offer— 
that will win your forgiveness ? ” 

Olive pressed her hands tightly over 
her heart as she answered : 

“You can atone for your sin, but it 
must be to Reata—not tome. Win her 
forgiveness, and then make her your 
wife.” 

“Have you no mercy?” he exclaimed, 
fiercely, springing to his feet and seiz- 
ing her hands in his hot clasp. 

“Do you know what you are doing 
when you bid me marry that girl—you 
who are the one woman in the world 
to me; whose presence is infinite joy ; 
whom I love passionately, strongly, 
jealously, and to lose whom will beas the 
bitterness of death? Olive, Olive, where 
is the love that once was mine?” 

He was on his knees again, pleading 
in the old, fond tones the girl found it 
so hard to resist. 

“Tt is dead, slain, as I have said, by 
your own unworthiness,” she answered, 
sadly, while the pallor and anguish de- 
picted on her face told how keenly she 
was suffering. “And now our farewell 
must be spoken. Perhaps in the future, 
when the bitterness of the present has 
passed away, we may meet as friends, 


-but for some time to come do not at- 


tempt to see me.” 
His head was bowed in his hands, and 
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he did not see her small ones extended 
to hin. 

““Good-by, and God bless you, 
Harold. You will not think me cold and 
unforgiving when this false self has 
fallen from you; and you will win Reata 
in time, and be happy in her love, while 

A tremor shook her voice, and afraid 
to trust herself to say more, she yielded 
to a sudden impulse instead. 

She bent down and kissed the dark, 
bowed head, then raised the porti¢re 
and went quickly away. 

Harold tried to speak, to call her 
back, but the words died on his lips, and, 
in dumb despair, he threw himself on 
the chancel floor and buried his haggard 
face in his hands. 

Hour after hour passed and he still 
lay there, taking no note of time, with 
but one definite thought burning itself 
into his heart and brain. 

When, at last, he rose and groped his 
way out of the chapel, the night had 
gathered chill and black, and only the 
distant choir chanting the ‘ Miserere” 
broke the silence and gloom surround- 
ing him. 


Vil 


Some weeks had elapsed, when one 
morning Olive received a letter and, 
with it, a carefully tied package. 

A low cry burst from her as she rec- 
ognized the hand-writing, and several 
moments passed before she could com- 
mand her trembling fingers sufficiently 
to open and read it: 
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When this reaches you, my lost love, I 
shall have left Florence forever. Life will be 
less hideous, perhaps, when distance stretches 
between you and me and the dear, dead old 
days. Reata will go with me as my wife. 
Does your heart, I wonder, give one extra 
throb to know I have done your bidding—that 
I have made the only atonement in my power, 
and that in so doing I have clasped hands with 
life-long misery? She was not easy to win, 
poor child, and the marvel is that she forgave 
me at all. I did not lie to her this time; I told 
her the bitter truth—that the best part of my 
life, my love, were yours, and would be even 
unto death. At first she resolutely refused to 
believe you had driven me from you; later, 
when I had succeeded in impressing her with 
the truth, her warm, impulsive blood took fire, 
and I had a difficult task to restrain her from 
seeking you to plead for me. I shall take her 
away and be kind to her—that I swear—and, 
in the routine of drudgery I shall find to do, try 
to make the best of what is left to me of life ; 
but, my darling, my darling, the horror and 
darkness of despair fall upon me as I think of 
the desolation of coming years. Gocd-by, and 
God keep you, my pure and noble Olive. 

HAROLD. 


The letter fell from her hands and she 
burst into a flood of passionate tears. 
Long hours went over hex before the 
awful pain clutching her heart died 
away, leaving a dull, sickening ache 
worse than the sharpest pangs. 

At length she took up the package 
and, unwrapping it, a cry of mingled 
rapture and dismay broke from her pal- 
lid lips as the glowing splendor of the 
fatal painting flashed upon her. 

A knife had been drawn through the 
exquisite face of the Florentine Rose in 
such a manner as to utterly mar its 
beauty ; while on the margin of the can- 
vas were written the two words—“ Ex- 
piation ” and “ Forgive.” 


GOD’S ANSWER 


By Annie Brashear 


like the breath of a furnace over 

the city of New Orleans. There 

was no quiver of leaf on tree or shrub, 

no coolness wafted on wings of wind 

from the Mexican Gulf, but stifling de- 
pression everywhere. 

The day drew near its close. 

electric lights flashed out like fire-flies 

in the gloaming, and the darkening 


A LL day the stifling heat had hung 


The. 


streets were almost deserted. Every- 
thing indicated the approach of a storm. 

In the sitting-room of a tiny sub- 
urban cottage a young man stood at 
the window which opened toward the 
south, and watched the storm-cloud 
coming from the Gulf. His face was 
somewhat deficient in that expression 
which indicates great force of character, 
but it was as pure as a noble woman’s, 
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and dreamy as a poet's. It scarcely 
needed his clergyman’s dress to pro- 
claim, even to the casual observer, what 
was his profession in life. 

He turned from the window, and his 
eyes rested approvingly upon every 
adornment of the room, which was 
charming in its simplicity and refine- 
ment. 

A feeling of thanksgiving nestled like 
a dove in his heart. After this evening’s 
loneliness the room would always be 
brightened by the presence of a fair, 
sweet woman. To-morrow he was to 
start to the home among the Tennessee 
hills where his promised wife awaited the 
coming of her bridegroom. Ah, how 
he loved her! How he had worked and 
waited for her coming! How beautiful 
was her faith, which had cheered the 
years of separation! When he entered 
that room again she would be by his 
side, his wife. Would she like the little 
home he had prepared for her? His 
heart stood sponsor for her ready 
answer. He took her picture from the 
mantel and looked proudly, fondly, upon 
that beautiful reflection of her face. 

“T will be so good to you, my dar- 
ling,” he whispered. “No grief shall 
ever touch your heart; no pain shall 
pass through mine to reach you.” 

Her low rocker stood near the win- 
dow. The breeze which was springing 
up was swaying the lace curtains. He 
thought how often they would form 
a cloudlike drapery about her dear 
form, as she would stand at the window 
watching for his coming. He smiled as 
he looked above her chair at his last 
work of love—the telephone which he 
himself had made. It was a simple, 
toylike thing, but he had tested it and 
was delighted with the result. It passed 
through the garden at the back of the 
house, and connected the sitting-room 
with the study of his church. He would 
be able to speak to her any moment of 
the day ; he would even hear her sing- 
ing at her work while he sat busy at 
his own. Her voice would be the 
inspiration of sermons grander and 
better than any he had ever yet penned. 

He lighted his cigar, smiling as he 
remembered that Mary liked the odor, 
and that he could smoke unrebuked in 
her presence. 
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The evening paper lay upon the table, 
and upon it was a package. He had that 
morning purchased a dainty piece of 
bric-4-brac which had taken his fancy. 
He lifted it gently from the nest of cot- 
ton, which he carelessly threw upon the 
floor, not noticing that his touch had 
swept the newspaper from the table. He 
admired the pretty trifle, turning it on 
every side. Soon the smell of burning 
cotton filled the room. He scarcely 
noticed it, thinking it came through the 
window, until there was a flash of light. 
Then, looking down, he saw the paper 
in a blaze, flames reaching out over the 
drapery of the table. He stamped upon 
the fire. He caught the burning dra- 
pery, and the flames wreathed them- 
selves around his hands. Finally they 
were subdued. Then he wiped his 
blackened hands upon his handker- 
chief. He saw that they were badly 
burned. Then it flashed upon him that 
he had felt no pain ; that his flesh, so far 
as sensibility was concerned, had been 
as dull asbestos. 

As the hunter in the jungle suddenly 
hears the hiss of the snake, and sees the 
swaying head of the reptile coiled ready 
for its deadly spring, should he move, 
so the minister stood still in the centre 
of the room, motionless, like a man of 
stone, looking at his hands, and hear- 
ing the hiss of fate in the silence. His 
brain reeled, for in a moment he had 
realized that this was the unmistakable 
evidence of his utter doom. With no 
shadow of hope, no demand for further 
evidence, he knew that this was leprosy. 
Physically, the knowledge seemed to 
paralyze him. He sank into a chair, his 
head fell upon the table, the gaze of his 
wild, staring eyes was fixed upon his 
hands, but vision was blotted out in 
darkness. It seemed that he was a liv- 
ing, loathsome thing, doomed never to 
die. He was alone upon a rock ina 
midnight, storm-tossed ocean. Mock- 
ing faces of demons leered at him from 
out the waves. In fiendish glee they 
gloated over his misery. 

He mechanically opened the table 
drawer where a pistol had lain for 
months. He turned his face toward 
Heaven and hissed, 

“God, I defy you! I hurl back the 
curse you have placed upon me! I have 
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worshipped a devil instead of a God ; for 
only a devil would consign me to this 
hell!” 

He raised the pistol to his head, but 
his hands shook as with the palsy. It 
fell to the floor, and the noise of its fall 
broke the spell of madness. He realized 
that he was the dupe of the fancies of 
his crazed brain. Out of the chaos of 
the first mental shock, with cruel ex- 
actness, came every horrible detail. His 
ministerial work had taken him into the 
slums of the city, and now he remem- 
bered that, in a certain miserable tene- 
ment-house where he had often been, 
he had heard that a Chinese leper had 
been found, and that he was afterward 
sent to Louisiana’s lazaretto, Indian 

Jamp, in Iberville Parish. Would he, 
too, be thus sent away forever from the 
abodes of men? Was he to be consigned 
to that Gehenna upon earth, unless he 
could flee like some wild beast to the 
swamps, and there die of starvation ? 
Must the voice which had preached 
Christ crucified cry out through all the 
years of his living death, ‘“‘ Unclean! 
unclean !” 

Meantime the great cloud had come 
up from the Gulf, and now, like some 
huge bird of evil portent, its black wings 
hovered over the city. The curtains 
were fiercely lashed by the whiplike 
gusts of wind. Rain in driving sheets 
came through the open window. The 
roar of the thunder and the flash of the 
lightning suggested a city suddenly 
besieged by all the powers of air. But 
had it been the wreck of worlds around 
him, the stricken man would not have 
heeded. 

He staggered to his feet, and his eyes 
fell upon the picture of the girl whom 
he had thought so soon to make his 
wife. Mary the wife of a leper! Mary’s 
pure, sweet life joined to that of a pu- 
trid, living-corpse! He shuddered like 
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one stricken with an ague. “I will end 
it all at once with a bullet through my 
brain,” he gasped. 

Fired by the highly strung, intensely 
sensitive power of his imagination, he 
saw the girl who awaited his coming 
with the orange blossoms in her hair, 
and perceived in a flash the certain 
effect of the telegraphic whisper which 
would tell her that her lover was a sui- 
cide. 

“It would break her heart,” he 
moaned, and a blinding rush of tears 
came like a soothing rain, putting out the 
fires of his madness and desperation. 

What he suffered no pen can portray. 
The room became a Gethsemane. 

Centuries ago, when the God-man 
prayed in agony “ O my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me!” 
the angels came and ministered unto 
Him; and now to this poor broken 
heart likewise came beautiful memories 
of the promises of the faith in which he 
had walked all the days of his life. 

The blasphemy of which he had been 
guilty, the base self-murder which he 
had contemplated, were repented in an 
agony of shame. He staggered to the 
chair where his Mary would never, 
never sit, knelt before it as if it had 
been an altar, and there, in the anguish 
of his soul, raised his hands in piteous 
appeal and cried: 

““My God, my God, have mercy upon 
me !” 


There was a tremendous crash and a 
thunder-clap, and over the tiny tele- 
phone came the answer to that prayer. 
A pale blue light for a moment seemed 
to softly touch his bowed head; and 
then his kneeling form slipped gently 
to the floor. 

Deliverance had been given by the 
lightning’s arrow, out from the quiver 
of God’s storm. 


THROUGH A GLASS, DARKLY 


By Catharine Young Glen 


I pon’r jest know what's cummin’,—I’m so slow! 
Folks say it’s this an’ that way—mebbe so. 
T suess it’s all right sumhow, even though 


I don’t jest know. 
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TRAILING ARBUTUS 
By Elizabeth Marshall 





Brusu back the cover brown and sear ; 
The bark and twigs from branches drear 
That dropped, and dared to winter near 
The tufts of moss. 
Tear off with eager fingers ; sift 
Leaf-crumble and pine needles ; lift 
The wind-swept débris in the rift— 
Ah! catch the gloss 


Of richest green ; of softest pink — 
What! under all of this you think 
To find a place where roots could sink 
And nestle warm ? 
To find, by tracing out this string 
Of russet brown, your search would bring 
The glad surprise of such a thing 
With such a charm ? 


But here it is ; search, search and find 
More of the treasures down behind 
That sunny wall leaf-piled by wind 
Of months ago. 
And here—about this rock’s gray base, 
Pull off the covering ; see the trace 
Of life in death ; what lowly grace— 
What colors glow! 


Soft pink—e’en blended into white, 
Red that would match the lips’ hue, quite ; 
Bright, soft, fresh greens, and all despite 
No rays of sun. 
Sweet Mayflower ; thou’rt a promise bright 
Of steps from darkness into light— 
From weary, wintry, hopeless fight 
A battle won. 
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By Grace MacGowan Cooke 


TUDENTIA is not lit- 
erary. In this day and 
time, when everybody 

— particularly every 
young woman body— 
writes, she says that 
the really distinguished 
thing to do is not to write, and she 
does not. 

She is, for all that, a maker of books, 
and has produced some of the most 
quaint and interesting volumes I have 
ever seen. 

There is never any question of the 
entire edition of any book she gets out 
being “taken,” for it is limited strictly 
to one, and that adorns her own book- 
shelves. 

Not a profitable pursuit? Well, no ; 
not in dollars and cents perhaps; but 
most improving and elevating, so far as 
the young person herself is concerned, 
and, as she is in a position to spend, 
without regret, a little money and a 
great deal of time upon this, her pet 
fancy, why, perhaps it is better than 
germans, or even golf—who knows ? 

I was looking over her collection the 
other day (it now includes some twenty 
volumes, and is growing steadily) and 
I was particularly struck with a fat 
book of “ Falstaffiana.” 

Studentia got a few hints from a 
practical binder, purchased a second- 
hand “press,” and she can put on a 
cover with the best of them. She has, 
for this volume, cut to pieces a paper- 
backed Shakespeare, and taken from it 
all that the Master makes this favorite 





among his creatures say for himself, in 
the various plays in which he appears. 
She has added all that she cares for of 
that which others have said of him. 
Taine, Knight, Richard Grant White, 
and other Shakespeare commentators 
are represented, and there are nearly a 
dozen magazine articles beside, for the 
subject has long interested her, and 
she has been collecting for it. 

The magazine pages, and the pages 
of her demolished Shakespeare are the 
same size—of course, she looked out for 
that ; but when she wanted to use Will- 
iam Crane’s recent newspaper article on 
the subject, and the biography of an 
actor once the most famous Falstaff on 
the boards, she had to resort to making 
scrap-book pages and pasting them in. 

The illustrations of this book are re- 
productions of paintings which artists 
of all times, since the days of good 
Queen Bess, have delighted to make of 
scenes in the life of that Knight who 
had “more flesh than another, and, 
therefore, more frailty,” with the por- 
traits of actors in the part. 

The rollicking music of Stedman’s 
“Falstaff's Song” is there, and the 
touching music of “ When Falstaff 
Died,” and she has bound the whole 
in rough, flexible yellow leather, such 
as might once have formed part of that 
doughty warrior’s jerkin, and put title 
and adornments on with her pyro- 
graphic needle, so that you think, as he 
sat snoring by some tap-room fire, the 
bit might have been so scorched. 

Studentia is the owner of the finest 
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collection of Madonnas it has ever been 
my fortune to see. It includes every- 
thing, ancient or modern, which is to 
be had in photograph or print, from 
the inanities of the old Masters and 
the monstrosities of the Dutch School, 
down to the works of those modern 
Frenchmen who have dared to paint 
the mother of Christ as only the sweet- 
est of mortal women. 

These she does not keep in a port- 
folio ; the making of books is her fancy, 
and into a book she has made them. 

They are mounted on heavy bristol 
board, classified somewhat into schools, 
and come about in the chronological 
order of their production. Studentia 
says the mounting and binding were 
such a job as she would not like to un- 
dertake again ; but she has succeeded 
in it, and attained a professional smooth- 
ness of finish in every case. 

Each picture in the book is marked 
with the name of its painter, the date of 
its production, and the name of its pres- 
ent owner, or of the gallery in which it 
now hangs. 

Scattered through the volume, adding 
interest to the pictures, and borrowing 
beauty from them, are all the verses that 
poets have been moved to address to 
the Divine Mother ; the organ roll of 
Milton’s majestic, sonorous lines close 
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beside the exquisite lyrics of the tran- 
scendentalists. 

The binding is carved white wood— 
holly I suppose. Each cover is a large 
sheet a quarter of an inch thick, the 
front one cut in a Gothic design, like a 
chapel door, with the words, “ Our 
Blessed Lady” upon the centre of the 
portal. 

The carving is in very slight relief, 
finished as smooth as emery paper and 
files can make it, and then oiled till 
it looks like precious, yellow old ivory. 
It is touched, here and there, in the 
capitals of its fairy pilasters, or the 
outlines of a lace-like grille, with gold. 

This is the maker’s magnum opus—her 
largest and most valuable book—and it 
is indeed a sumptuous volume. 

Everybody knows that children make 
the prettiest photographs, and that 
children’s sayings are most irresistibly 
funny ; but nobody, so far as I know, 
except Studentia, has thought of com- 
bining these two superlatives. She has 
a very attractive volume, ‘“ Juvenilia,” 
containing beautiful pictures of the chil- 
dren of her friends and relatives, to 
which she has added, page by page, a 
selection of quaint sayings, sometimes 
those of the originals of the portraits, 
sometimes matter from the newspapers 
or magazines, and again a verse or two 
of James Whitcomb Riley’s, who is an 
especial favorite of hers, and a saying 
of the little man opposite whose picture 
it is placed. 

There is an album, too ; a simple com- 
bination of two rather obsolete forms, 
which makes something surprisingly 
new and pleasing. 

It is sacred to Studentia’s most inti- 
mate circle of friends. The binding 
has been enriched by fastening over the 
leather cover of the large photograph 
album, which furnished most of the ma- 
terial for its construction, two plates 
of hammered brass, secured there, as 
the maker informed me, with “ oceans 
of glue.” 

The front plate bears the legend, all 
intertwined with the squirming dragons 
which always infest repoussé work, 
“How They Look, and What They Say 
—Faces and Fancies ;” and the drag- 
ons have the back cover all to them- 
selves. 
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The inside of the volume is arranged 
by simply clipping apart the leaves of 
the album, and interleaving a sheet of 
heavy-tinted paper between each. This 
brings a blank sheet opposite every por- 
trait, and upon it the original has been 
asked to express himself. 

This expression has taken, where the 
friend was artistic, the form of a sketch. 
From literary people there are original 
verses or mottoes, and bookish people 
have written favorite quotations. 

Some people say that nobody writes 
an autograph without giving, to him 
who can read it, a perfect delineation of 
his character, and so—since physiog- 
nomists profess to read the same thing 
from the face—this amounts to a col- 
lection of twice-told tales. It is cer- 
tain, however, that the portrait gains 
interest from the autograph, and the 
autograph from the portrait. 

Studentia’s bright, eager young mind 
has been attracted, as have so many 
others of late, to the study of the occult. 
The volume containing the results of 
her reading and experiments in this di- 
rection is the size of a magazine page, 
that it may contain a half dozen able 
articles from the reviews on various 
branches of this subject, and a subtile 
story of Mrs. Oliphant’s, “A Guest 
from the Unknown.” 
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Arnold’s “He Who Died at Azan,” 
stands in this volume opposite an arti- 
cle on Hindoo mysticism. Quiller- 
Couch’s wonderful verses, “The White 
Moth,” are here ; “ Evelyn Hope,” and 
“The Silent Chariot Standeth at the 
Door.” 

The book is most quaintly bound in 
metal, with a lock and tiny key upon 
the clasp. Studentia had this binding 
made for her, and she explains her 
reason for desiring this extra security 
by saying: ‘ There’s nothing in the 
book now that all the world and his 
wife mayn’t see; but each article which 
proposes experiments, and directs how 
they shall be made, has a number of 
blank leaves bound after it. These are 
for memoranda, when I shall experi- 
ment or in any way learn more along 
the line of inquiry started by the arti- 
cle. I haven't exactly solved the secret 
and written it down as yet: but sup- 
pose I should some day—I wouldn't 
want the ‘ vulgar general’ reading and 
laughing, and setting me down a luna- 
tic.” 

Now all this—and some more—is 
what my friend Studentia has done with 
her pet pursuit—one sought out or in- 
vented for herself. What some other 
bright girl, with a pretty taste for liter- 
ature, who may read this, will do with 
the plan remains to be seen; but that 
it will be a pleasure to her who engages 
in it, and a source of intellectual profit, 
I am sure. 
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THE RESURRECTION 


OF WILLIE TODD 


By Arthur Thompson Garrett 


A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men. 


. HAT! marry that insignificant 
nonentity? Never! Under- 
stand me, never!” and the 

Honorable Gregory Bismuth glared at 

his pretty daughter, his scant supply of 

gray hair standing fairly erect with in- 
dignation. 

‘“‘ But, papa,” answered Arabella Bis- 
muth, the great lawyer’s only child, 
“Willie is a good young man ; what have 
you against him?” 

“Tl have my foot against him the 
next time he comes here,” snorted the 
irascible father. ‘The idea of Arabella 
Bismuth, daughter of Gregory Bismuth, 
granddaughter of Anthony James Bis- 
muth, great-grand . 

“Papa, papa, there is no need of you 
going over your ancestral tree in anti- 
chronological order. The question is, 
What is your objection to my marrying 
Willie Todd ?” 

“Objection! objection! you impu- 
dent young chit, just like your mother, 
though my objection is that he isn’t a 
man. He’s nothing but a plagiarism. I 
had hoped that my daughter would show 
more sense than to express a desire to 
wed a remote circumstance like William 
Todd ;” and the lawyer departed for his 
office, leaving his daughter in tears. 

Arabella Bismuth was a pretty girl 
and an heiress, two qualifications that 
were sufficient to make her quite a fig- 
ure in the matrimonial market. She 
shunned, however, many seemingly ad- 
vantageous opportunities to wed, and 
singled out young Todd as her future 
husband. This selection irritated her 
stately father exceedingly, as he was 
aware that Willie Todd would never set 
the world afire with his brilliant achieve- 
ments. He had allowed the young man 
to come to the house, as he considered 
him a harmless, inoffensive dude, and 
had no fear of his fascinating the hand- 
some daughter. (reat was his surprise 
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when Arabella informed him that she 
and Willie desired to marry (Willie 
could never have managed to screw his 
courage up to that point). 

After the Hon. Gregory Bismuth’s ma- 
jestic form had disappeared down the 
street, the object of his wrath, the effem- 
inate Todd, emerged from a house across 
the way and, walking over, ascended the 
steps of the Bismuth mansion. 

“ How did he take it, Bell?” inquired 
the lover. 

“Take it!” ejaculated Arabella. “ It’s 
lucky for you, Willie, that you didn’t 
break the news, or I would probably 
have been a widow before being mar- 
ried.” 

Willie shivered. “Heavens, what a 
narrow escape. Why, do you know, I 
came near bracing him yesterday!” 

“Tt’s lucky that you didn’t, for— 
hide, Willie, hide ; here comes papa. He 
has either forgotten something or seen 
you come in.” 

“Great Scott, I hope not. 
can I hide?” 

“Here, get behind this screen ; I think 
I can keep him away from there.” 

“ Say, Arabella,” said Willie, as he con- 
cealed himself, “spring the subject on 
him again and let me see how he acts ; 
perhaps he is only bluffing.” 

‘All right, but keep still; here he 


Where 


18S. 

“With whom were you talking?” 
asked Mr. Bismuth as he entered the 
room. 

“T was just talking to myself,” an- 
swered Arabella. 

“Well, quit it ; it’sa bad habit. Have 
you seen anything of my glasses ?” 

“No; did you forget them ?” 

“Oh, no, of course not,” answered her 
father, sarcastically. “I just simply 
walked back six blocks to casually in- 
quire if you had seen them.” 

“ Well, I haven't.” 
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vet saucy, you young minx, 
me find those confounded 
glasses ;” and he commenced such a 
thorough and systematic search that 
Willie was sure he would be discovered. 
“T must have left them behind this 
screen, where I was reading ;” and he 
walked over, but was stopped by Ara- 
bella, much to Willie’s relief. 

“No, no, papa, they are not there, 
I'm sure. Look through your pockets 
again.” 

Mr. Bismuth mechanically did as he 
was told, and after two or three frantic 
dives in different pockets he at last 
brought forth the missing glasses. 

“Ha! ha! ha! and you had them all 
the time. Ha! ha! ha!” and Arabella 
laughed hysterically. 

Her father looked at her in a puzzled 
way and said, “ Yes, it’s very funny, but 
I guess I'd better send Dr. Hamline 
around to see you. You're sick. Your 
face is flushed, and you laugh like a 
maniac.” 

“No, I’m all right, papa, but before 
you go I wish you’d consent to my 
marrying Willie ; won’t you?” 

At this Mr. Bismuth boiled again. 
“Never, never, and when a Bismuth says 
never he means it. That scamp is a 
worthless loafer and I would take de- 
light in paying his funeral expenses.” 

“Papa, papa, do you know what you 
are saying ?” 

“Certainly I do—a Bismuth always 
knows what he is saying. He simply 
wants you for the money you will in- 
herit, and I say he shall never have it, 
and a Bismuth never told a lie. I re- 
marked a moment ago that I would de- 
light in paying his funeral expenses, 
aud to be true to not only the reputa- 
tion of myself, but my ancestors, I will 
keep my word. That is all the money 
he will ever wring from the coffers of 
the house of Bismuth; ” and the great 
attorney started for his office, after again 
assuring himself that his glasses were 
safely in his pocket. 

“Whew,” remarked Willie, as he 
emerged from his hiding - place, “he 
seems to have it in for me in earnest, 
doesn’t he, Bell ?” 

“Yes, Willie, I am 
never win him over.” 


“Well, let’s elope.” 


afraid we can 
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“ Klope ?” 

“Yes, certainly. Ain’t that what all 
lovers do? Let’s go away and get mar- 
ried, and then when it all blows over 
we can come back. Your father will 
cool down by that time and be ready to 
fall on my neck with tears of forgive- 
ness.” 

“Yes, Willie, he would fall on your 
neck quickly enough, but don’t put too 
much faith in the tears of forgiveness. 
That isn't what he would fall with. Be- 
sides, Willie Todd, how much money 
have you right now?” 

Willie began a diligent search and 
managed to show up thirty-seven cents 
and a pawn ticket for his overcoat. 

“That looks like eloping, doesn’t it ? 
Papa never allows me any money, and I 
wouldn’t part with my jewelry. No, 
Willie, we can’t elope on credit.” 

But Willie did not answer for a few 
minutes ; he was lost in thought. “Say, 
Bell,” he said, finally, “if I'll raise money 
enough to pay the expenses of a first- 
class elopement, will you go, and take 
the chances of ultimate forgiveness? ” 

After a moment’s deliberation Ara- 
bella said, “I will.” 

“All right, then, your father shall 
bear the expense.” 

“My father? You must be crazy, 
Willie.” 

“No, I'm not. 
word, does he ?” 

“ Never.” 

‘“He said he’d pay my funeral ex- 
penses, didn’t he ?” 

a 

* Well, ’m going to die.” 

“Die!” 

“That's what I said, and my lifeless 
body shall be placed in the cold and si- 
lent tomb, at the expense of your father, 
and I rely on you to make him come 
down handsomely.” 

“Well, I must say that I cannot see 
through this; ’m not going to marry a 
corpse.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean to really die. I’ve 
a friend that is a mesmerist, and I'll 
have him put me in a trance. My cousin 
will be the undertaker. After the fu- 
neral they will dig me up, and then we 
‘an go on our wedding-tour with the 
funeral money. Great scheme, isn’t it?” 

“That doesn’t sound very reasonable, 
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Willie. Suppose something should hap- 
pen to this mesmerist while you are in 
the ground, or that papa should hire 
another undertaker, or that the cem- 
etery authorities should keep too close 
a watch, and prevent them from digging 
you up?” 

“Oh, well, we've got to take some 
risks, but there isn’t much danger. I 
could live a month in that state. The 
only hitch is that you could not act the 
mourner in a natural way.” 

“Yes,I can. Ill put an onion in my 
handkerchief. Ican be mournful enough 
then, for I abhor onions.” 

“Well, good-by, then, for the present. 
I guess I'll die to-night ; there’s no time 
like the present, and, say, don’t forget 
to remind your father that I must have 
a handsome funeral. Broadcloth suit, 
very expensive coffin, and get a diamond 
ring, if youcan ;” and the blithe young 
man, so soon to be laid to rest, departed 
to find his friend the mesmerist. 


That same evening, true to his word, 
Willie Todd, by the aid of Professor 
Drummond, lay on his bed, to all appear- 
ances a corpse. His cousin, the under- 
taker, having been engaged in the after- 
noon, soon made his appearance. He 
was to furnish all the requisites of a 
first-class funeral, the same to be re- 
turned to him in good order. 

Arabella and her father were reading 
when the messenger arrived with the 
sad tidings. The lawyer was afflicted 
with catarrh, or he certainly would have 
detected the odor of onion in the room. 
When the news was gently broken, Ar- 
abella’s handkerchief flew to her face 
to produce the necessary tears. 

“Well,” remarked the lawyer, “so 
he’s dead, is he? Most sensible thing 
he’s ever done;” and he resumed his 
reading. 

“Papa, p-p-papa,” sobbed Arabella, 
“have you no feelings at all?” and the 
tears rolled down her cheeks. The on- 
ion was doing its work grandly. 

‘Certainly I have feelings ; a Bismuth 
always has feeling, but I see no reason 
why I should be bowed down with grief. 
Ill give him a grand funeral. A Bis- 
muth never broke his word.” 

“Will you b-b-buy him a new s-s-suit 
of broadcloth to be b-b-buried in?” 
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“Toe,” 

“ And a three-hundred-dollar coftin ?” 

« Yes.” 

“ And a diamond ring?” 

Mr. Bismuth straightened up. “A 
diamond ring! What in Heaven’s name 
does a dead man want with a diamond 
ring? There are no pawn-shops in the 
other world.” 

“Willie al-al-always admired dia- 
monds s-s-so,” sobbed Arabella, “ and 
you said you'd spare no expense.” 

“All right; I’m getting out of it 
cheaply, anyway.” 

Mr. Bismuth was truly liberal with 
that funeral. The cousin stayed with 
the body until Arabella and her father 
arrived, fearing another undertaker 
might beengaged. The doctor who ex- 
amined the body gave a certificate of 
death from heart disease, a handy way 
of saying he didn’t know what was the 
matter. He mentioned a post-mortem 
examination, but the mesmerist, Ara- 
bella, and the undertaker strenuously 
objected. It might prove embarrassing, 
they thought, for Willie to come out of 
his trance with his internal mechanism 
disarranged, so the doctor was dissuaded 
and the heart-disease certificate was 
granted. 

Willie’s cousin, the undertaker, said 
he had often heard the young man ex- 
press a desire to be buried beneath a 
certain willow-tree that shaded a spar- 
kling brook. Mr. Bismuth assented to 
this, although he remarked that he 
didn’t believe the deceased could now 
distinguish a sparkling brook from one 
of the common kind, but that it was 
Willie’s funeral and to carry it out any 
way to suit him. Clothed in his new 
broadcloth, his diamond ring sparkling 
in the light, the young man was placed 
in the most expensive coffin his cousin's 
establishment afforded, and the funeral 
party set out for the weeping willow by 
the sparkling brook. At the grave the 
undertaker made a serious blunder 
when his assistant accidentally let his 
end of the box that held the coffin fall 
to the ground. 

‘“‘Confound you, Bill, be careful ; that 
coffin is worth $300 in cold cash, and I 
don’t want it scarred.” 

“ What if you don’t?” roared Bis- 
muth in a tone of voice not usually 
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heard at a funeral. ‘“ Whose coffin is 
that? I’m paying for that coffin, and 
it don’t make a cent’s difference to you 
whether it’s scarred or not.” 

The undertaker stammered some un- 
intelligible reply, Arabella turned her 
face away, and the mesmerist grated his 
teeth. The interment was soon over, 
and Mr. Bismuth with his daughter 
started for home, after giving the un- 
dertaker a check for $500. 

That night, after Arabella had retired, 
she thought she would see if her father’s 
heart had been softened any; so she 
arose, and went down-stairs, where he 
was reading. 

“Papa,” she said, “IT had a dream.’ 

“Too much supper,” commented her 
father, without looking up. 

“No, papa, I dreamed that Willie 
came back from the grave ; that he had 
been buried alive and was rescued.” 

The old man glanced up from his 
book, and looked at his daughter stern- 
ly. “If he does an ungrateful trick like 
that after the expense he’s been to me, 
I'll send him to the penitentiary for ob- 
taining his coffin by false pretence. 
You'd better go back to bed and dream 
again ;” and he resumed his book. 

Arabella sighed and returned to her 
room. She was about to retire again, 
when she heard the signal agreed upon 
for their elopement. Hastily dressing, 
and picking up a few articles she wished 
to take, she noiselessly emerged from 
the house, unobserved by her father. 

“ Willie, you didn’t intend for us to 
leave to-night, did you? ” 

“Yes, the sooner the better. You 
see, everybody in this neighborhood 
thinks I’m dead, and I don’t want to be 
seen. I’ve got over four hundred dollars, 
and we can have a grand wedding-trip 
before we come home to be forgiven.” 

“T don’t know about that,” rejoined 
Arabella, dubiously. “Papa didn’t seem 
a bit softened by your untimely death.” 

“Oh, he'll come around all right ; 
they all do. We'll write him an explan- 
atory letter after we are safely married, 
and he won’t be long in extending his 
blessing. Come, now, and we can catch 
a train in a few minutes.” 

The lovers stealthily made their way 
from the Bismuth grounds and were 
soon at the depot, where Willie pur- 
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chased two tickets to a neighboring 
city. The next morning they were mar- 
ried, and started on a wedding-tour 
that made the $400 dwindle rapidly. 
The diamond ring was sacrificed, and 
then Arabella thought it was about time 
to write to papa. 

“You write to him, Willie.” 

“No, Arabella, my dear, it is your 
place to write. You know him better 
than I, and you can explain things in a 
more satisfactory way.” 

So Arabella penned the following : 


DEAR PaPa: 

Doubtless you were surprised at my disap- 
pearing, but pon you will forgive your little 
daughter. Willie was not dead ; it was a case 
of suspended animation. He was rescued, and 
signalled me to come down into the yard. I 
was terribly frightened, but he explained, and 
persuaded me to elope. We are nearly out of 
money, papa, and want you to forgive us. 
Write soon, and send us a check—that’s a dear 
—and we will soon be with you. 

Your loving daughter, 
ARABELLA TODD. 


They anxiously awaited a reply. At 
every whistle of the postman Willie 
would turn pale, and Arabella would get 
nervous. At last the expected missive 
arrived, and, eagerly tearing open the 
envelope, Arabella unfolded the sheet 
of paper and read :. 


My DEAR DEPARTED DAUGHTER : 

Yours of recent date at hand, and in reply 
will say that I absolutely and unequivocally 
refuse to have any dealings with a dead per- 
son. Mr. William Todd is dead. I saw him 
in his coffin, and, what is more convincing still, 
I have a receipt in full for his funeral ex- 
penses. Any female marrying into a foreign 
country, according to recognized international 
law, becomes a citizen of that country. If 
you have married the said deceased William 
Todd, then you are also dead. No Bismuth, 
ever, as near as I can learn, had any dealings 
with ghosts, and I trust that you and your 
husband, the late William Todd, will trouble 
me no more. 

Your bereaved father, 
GREGORY BismMuTH. 


Handing the letter to her husband, 
Arabella said, “I thought so. Read it.” 

Willie perused the epistle, and it 
dropped from his nerveless fingers and 
floated to the floor. They looked into 
each other’s eyes for a moment, and 
then Arabella remarked : 

“Tt’s no use, Willie; you'll have to go 
to work.” 


ON THE ALTAR 
A TALE OF MORMON LIFE AND A WOMAN'S HEART 


By Sophie 


T is a lovely morning in August. A 
smiling landscape in one of Utah’s 
valleys, with rushing streams 

through a thriving little town, where 
the streets are lined with graceful pop- 
lars and bushy cotton-woods; where 
the houses lie smothered in fruit-trees 
and clinging vines; and the ground is 
cultivated far up on the mountain slopes, 
looking, for all the world, like a crazy- 
patch quilt, bordered and cross-stitched 
with the silver threads of a thousand 
glittering streamlets. 

Herds of sheep and cattle browse in 
unrestricted freedom on the mountain 
sides, knee deep in grass, blue-bells and 
weeds. Over toward the west a shining, 
gold-dyed bit of the Great Salt Lake 
may be seen shimmering between the 
distant hill-tops, and all around and 
everywhere within the range of vision 
the grand, towering, solemn, snow- 
capped mountains stand. 

Such is a typical Mormon settlement, 
the home of a thrifty, progressive, 
though somewhat peculiar, people. 

It is yet quite early. People are just 
beginning to move about in their or- 
chards and fields. Several early fruit- 
wagons are jogging along the road lead- 
ing to K , at a slow, deliberate rate. 
Conspicuous among these is a lighter 
rig drawn by a sprightly roan horse 
which seems always in too great a hurry 
to suit its driver, a woman, who, perched 
on the high seat, guides the horse care- 
fully around the somewhat steep dug- 
way. 

“Slow, Dan, slow, now,” she begs, 
and Dan lays his ears back and tries to 
get himself into the slow, respectable 
trot his mistress prefers, lifting his feet 
carefully out of the deep layers of dust. 

They understand each other, these 
two. They have lived in good comrade- 
ship the last ten years, ever since she 
and John were married. The horse 
was the only property John possessed 
at that time, and if John and Fanny Ann 
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were now in comparatively comfortable 
circumstances, it was largely owing to 
the faithful services of old Dan. He had 
shared their ups and downs, and had 
often been taken into their confidence 
when man and wife, full of plans for the 
future, had discussed the best and quick- 
est ways of realizing these plans, down 
in the corral sometimes, while John was 
fixing the fence or putting up a har- 
ness hook. Dan would hear it all and 
would stand in silent expectation of the 
sounding slap on his fat sides and the 
accompanying “ What do you think, 
Dan? It takes Fanny Ann and me to 
plans things, eh?” Then Dan would clap 
his ears back and neigh in gleeful ac- 
quiescence in anything his master or 
mistress suggested. 

But to-day there was an unknown 
ring in his mistress’s voice, and the 
cheerful, encouraging words that used 
to keep Dan in good humor on their 
wonted fruit trips were unspoken, and 
he hung his head in sullen dejection at 
this lack of friendliness. 

But Fanny Ann was absorbed in sor- 
rowful meditation, and her big, brown 
eyes looked steadily out over old Dan’s 
ever-working ears. 

Her life’s great trial had come at last ; 
a trial she had been taught from her 
childhood to expect and accept in grace 
and resignation as God’s will and pleas- 
ure. She had always known it would 
come, for her husband was a loyal, God- 
fearing man. She had prayed that when 
it did come God would be merciful and 
help her bear it; and so long as it had 
lingered in the uncertain future it had 
not seemed so great but that it might 
be borne. But now—now that it loomed 
right up in her pathway—it had assumed 
the size of a mountain. 

It was only last night that John had 
taken her lovingly in his arms, had 
stroked back the soft curls, and fondly 
said : 

“Truly, a good wife is, as Scripture 
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says, an inestimable blessing, God’s 
choicest gift to man; and you have ful- 
filled all my hopes and dreams of what 
a wife might be to a husband.” 

‘Have fulfilled !—Oh, John, what is 
it ?” 

Like a cold wave it had rushed over 
her what was coming, and he had re- 
sponded, somewhat tremblingly : 

“Don’t look at me like that, Fanny, 
dearest, or you will make it so hard for 
me to say what I have had on my mind 
for some time ;” and, encouraged by her 
silence, he had proceeded: “I know 
that you believe with me in the law of 
celestial marriage, and that it is right 
to obey God more than man.” An op- 
pressive pause followed, and he con- 
tinued, with a sigh: “When I know 
that it is my duty to enter into this law 
—you, you will stand by me, Fanny 
Ann? Speak, darling.” 

“Who is it?” she had whispered, 
without raising her head from where it 
lay on his shoulder. 

Greatly relieved, he had said, ‘‘ Well, 
it is no one in particular. I wanted to 
talk with you —but I did think in a way 
of Rosy Jones—you know—if you were 
willing. She is a good girl, industrious, 
and I believe good-natured, and if you 
will help me—— ” 

But, wild and trembling, she had torn 
herself out of his arms and in a loud, 
unnatural voice had shrieked, “ But I 
will not, John. Never, never, never! 
Go you and do as you please. My sane- 
tion you shall never have; and mind 
you, if you do, that ends it with you and 
me. Have I worked and slaved and 
almost starved to geta little around us 
for some other woman to come in and 
share? I tell you again, never, never, 
never!” In a frenzy of rage she had 
run out of the house, banging the door, 
out in the cool, clear, summer night. 
John had found her here an hour later, 
prostrated on the ground by the hay- 
stack. Kindly he had raised her and 
told her it should be as she wished. 

All this Fanny Ann sat turning over 
in her mind this morning as she jogged 
along to K , where she hoped to dis- 





pose of her fruit ; and therefore her voice 
was husky and unsteady as she urged 
Dan to go slowly up the narrow canyon 
road into which she had lately swung. 
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On both sides of her rose the lofty 
mountains in silent majesty, and at 
their base the rolling, foaming stream 
dashed boldly on over bowlders and 
crags, like a mighty artery sending its 
life-giving fluid into all parts of the 
great body of land below. Up the 
mountain-sides, on the left, wild elder- 
berry bushes grew in great profusion, 
meeting the drooping willows on the 
other side of the road in fond embrace, 
in places forming the loveliest bowers, 
cool and fragrant. 

But the scenery in all its wild beauty 
had no attractions for Fanny Ann, who 
sat, a victim of conflicting emotions ; 
for, though her husband had so readily 
conceded to her wishes, she knew that 
the struggle had but just begun. 

‘The thought that Iam not enough 
for him ; that he has cast his eyes on 
some other woman, while I, blind bat, 
toiled on for him; loving-——no, wor- 
shipping him blindly—is more than I 
can bear. How often I have prided my- 
self that he was mine, mine, my very 
own ; that no one else had a right to 
him; and now, now!” she smote her 
breast with her brown, ungloved hand. 
* Oh, foolish, wicked creature, to centre 
your hopes and affections in a man ! But 
it serves me right for my idolatry. Old 
Brother Smith said but a few Sundays 
ago that if we foolishly placed our 
hearts on aught in this world God was 
merciful and removed it.” 

“But let him try it,” she continued 
irrelevantly, with a scornful twist of her 
lips, ‘and see if any other woman will 
do as I have done, and still do. Where 
is the woman that will leave her home 
and little ones to go peddling fruit in 
the heat and dust of a summer day, like 
me? I'd like to see her. It wouldn’t 
be Rosy Jones, not she. She’d let the 
fruit rot on the ground before she’d 
spoil her fingers or spoil her complexion 
— if she had any,” and Fanny Ann pulled 
the big, broad-brimmed hat farther out 
over her own fair face and continued : 
“No, she has neither complexion nor 
eyes to speak of—not like mine, I know 
that.” And then she fell to wondering 
what on earth John had seen in her, 
anyway. Such ascare-crow! He surely 
didn’t want her for her beauty. And 
how in the name of wonder he came to 
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think of her, of all women! “But I 
suppose the forward thing has been 
vasting sheep’s eyes at him.” 

She tightened her hold on the whip 
and struck Dan a smart blow, much to 
his surprise and consternation. Dan 
was not used to blows, least of all from 
his mistress, and, in his utter bewilder- 
ment, he rose right up on his hind legs, 
made a great leap forward, dashed 
around a sharp curve in the road, and 
when Fanny Ann came somewhat to 
herself again she was in a rather pre- 
carious position, hanging out over a 
precipice, caught in a network of wil- 
lows. Down below her was the surging, 
rushing stream where her fruit-boxes, 
travelling along at a mad career, were 
being dashed to pieces on the rocky 
bottom. 

Fanny Ann had but one thought: to 
save herself and get back home to John 
and the little ones; and, after many 
fruitless attempts, she managed to work 
herself to the road again, where Dan 
stood with the overturned wagon, pa- 
tiently waiting. She trembled with 
fright and fatigue. 

“Why, Dan, Dan, you miserable creat- 
ure, how could you serve me such a 
trick ?” 

But Dan shook himself with an ex- 
cited neigh as if eagerly protesting his 
innocence of the whole affair. Then, 
with torn clothes and bleeding hands, 
she went to work at the wagon, but it 
resisted all her efforts, and, worn out, 
‘anny sat down on a stump, disconso- 
lately viewing her misfortune. 

All the lovely fruit gone; but not 
only that, all the boxes as well, and they 
represented quite a small fortune. 
What would John say? Oh, such a 
wretched, miserable condition of affairs. 
No—what with one thing and another 
life was not worth living. Oh, dear, oh, 
dear! Dazed and bewildered she walked 
over to where Dan stood browsing 
around onthe underbrush as if nothing 
had happened. She unhitched him from 
the wagon and led him over to one side, 
where a small grove of birches afforded 
shade. Then, with a full realization of 
all her troubles, Fanny Ann threw her- 
self on the ground and sobbed out her 
grief on the bosom of mother earth, 
feeling much like a big, naughty child. 


“This is all for my hardness of heart 
and my unseemly jealousy of poor Rosy 
Jones, and because in my miserable self- 
ishness I begrudged another woman a 
husband and protector. Oh, God, for- 
give me-—I will try—ah, what is the use 
of trying? I cannot give up John, nor 
share him with some one else. No, no, 
first Ill tear out my heart.” She 
clutched at her heart till, weak and ex- 
hausted, her head sought the ground 
again. She wept and moaned till her 
strength was spent; till only an occa- 
sional sob shook her body. Oh, the 
long, weary years of misery and heart- 
ache before her ! 

As she lay there she fancied that she 
had left this world; that life was over, 
and that she was looking backward on 
the past with all its failures and mis- 
takes. She saw how absorbed in self 
she had been, how, busy and full of 
cares for so many things, she had for- 
gotten the one thing needful. The cross 
her Master had bidden her take up, 
she had left for some one else to carry. 
She thought she saw poor Rosy Jones 
almost sinking under the burden of it, 
plodding through life alone and un- 
aided, without the beautiful crown of 
wifehood and motherhood and with no 
one to brush away the tears from the 
wrinkled cheek. ‘Let me help you, 
Rosy,” she cried, but Rosy shook her 
head sorrowfully and, as she pointed to 
the gates of the Celestial City, she said, 
“Tt is too late—I am nearly home now.” 

‘anny Ann awoke with a start. Was 
this really her life? Had she done so 
little on earth for others that she could 
not remember one single act? Then it 
was time to begin. She sat bolt upright 
in a second. ‘* How could I think of re- 
jecting this principle of my holy relig- 
ion? Has it not been taught me from 
my youth as God’s command ? and that 
in polygamy alone can he raise up a pure 
seel? But it is so hard. Oh, God, 
was it in Thy wrath, to punish us poor, 
weak women that Thou gavest the com- 
mandment? Oh, no, I know that I am 
unreasonable, cannot see clearly—but 
Thy will be done, Thy will be done.” 

She arose from the kneeling posture 
into which she had thrown herself, went 
slowly over to Dan, and patted him lov- 
ingly. 
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‘“ Perhaps, Dan, it was all for the best ; 
it humbled me. Let’s go home now and 
do better—but oh, if you knew, old boy, 
how hard it is.” She laid her head on 
his mane and began sobbing again, and 
Dan clapped back his ears in token of 
his perfect understanding of the situa- 
tion. 

“See here, [m wasting my tears 
again, when I should be up and doing.” 
She knelt once more in humble petition 
for strength, then picked a few simple 
flowers that grew on the hillside. “I 
will give them to John for her—and he 
van tell her that it is a bouquet from 
the garden of my Gethsemane.” She 
brushed away the flowing tears with the 
flowers, and let Dan out of the grove 
to the sunny, dusty road and the up- 
turned vehicle. Just as she was going 
to give up trying to right the wagon, a 
cheery voice belonging to an old, white- 
haired man coming from K-—— called 
out to her: 

“Hold on a bit there. Here’s an 
old man that can help you;” and by 
their conjoint efforts their task was soon 
accomplished. Now Fanny Ann looked 
around at the timely helper. 

“Why, Brother Driggs, is that you ?’ 

“Well, I kind o’ reckon ’tis; but I 
don’t wonder at yer s’prise. It’s quite 
a spell since I seen you last.” 

“T should think so. But how come 
you to be on top of the ground again? 
I thought they were looking for you.” 

“Yes; oh, yes, they’re looking for me 
all right ‘nough; but I happen to see a 
man yesterday that had just come from 
Salt Lake and had heard the proceed- 
in’s in the Tabernacle last Sunday, so I 
thought there’s no more danger and I 
started right for homne—but, how’s this ? 
what have you been doing here ? ” 

‘anny Ann related her experience 
with Dan that morning, and the old man 
shook his gray head, in deep sympathy. 

“Well, that was a mighty bad trick 
of the evil one. Lucky nothin’ ‘bout 
the horse nor buggy hain’t got broke.” 

After many exclamations of wonder 
and the rehearsal of some bad situations 
his dark majesty had got the old man 
into, they finally got started on their way 
home, Brother Driggs offering to drive 
and keeping up conversation at a lively 
rate the while. 


, 
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“T tell you there’s some mighty queer 
things happening these times. Some- 
times a body don’t know what ter think, 
nor how terturn. You was askin’ mea 
while ago if I’d come out ’n the top the 
ground ag’in, an’ I can.say Yes, I have, 
an’ fer good, too, as I b’lieve. I'll tell 
ye the reason. Here I’ve been dodgin’ 
‘bout the country for nearly three 
years, findin’ no restin’ place, as you 
might say. Ive gone ter bed many a 
night without any supper an’ laid my 
old head in a hay-stack in the cold o’ 
the year, won’rin’ what I’d done to de- 
sarve such treatment. But then it 
hain’t been worse forme than for many 
others who's fared the same as me—an’ 
for what, Fanny Ann? Because we 
wouldn’t promise to obey the law o’ the 
land an’ forsake the wives we'd had 
years before they thought 0’ makin’ any 
laws against us. But then it’s all right. 
I aint complainin’ ’cause I've suffered 
fer my religion. But now there's a good 
time a-comin’, boys, a good time a-com- 
in’. Ive sung that many a time, Fanny 
Ann, all ter myself, so as ter kinder keep 
up my spirits, ye know. But now I 
wouldn’t be s’prised if ‘twas a comin’ in 
real earnest. Hain’t ye heard the news?” 
turning sharply on his companion. 

Fanny Ann, whose own sorrow had 
been for the time forgotten, declared, 
with a quick remembrance of it all, that 
she had heard nothing good for ever so 
long. 

“Well, that’s mighty queer ; but I’ve 
got it in black an’ white in the news- 
paper here in my inside pocket. Our 
own leaders has come out an’, right up 
an’ down, declared that polygamy is ter 
be stopped right now, an’ so I suppose 
Uncle Sam is goin’ to stop persecutin’ 
us, an’, therefore, thinks I, now’s the 
time fer you to go home, Bill Driggs.” 

‘anny Ann sat staring with open 
mouth at the old man. Had sorrow 
and privation really turned his mind ? 

“What is it you say, Brother Driggs ? 
I don’t understand.” 

“ The solemn truth, Fanny Ann. You 
hold Dan an’ I'll get the paper out. 
Here you see —” after some fumbling 
with his left hand in his inside pocket. 
“ This is to-day’s paper, an’ here is the 
manifesto—polygamy abolished by the 
leaders of the church.” 








Fanny Ann pulled so hard on the 
lines that Dan stopped then and there ; 
and the two sat studying the paper. 

“Oh, Brother Driggs, can that be 
true?” came breathlessly from the 
woman. 

“Tt is. I seen a man who was there in 
the tabernacle in Salt Lake last Sunday. 
It was proposed an’ the public accepted 
it in a body, so I am told—but hadn’t 
you better start that horse again ?” 

Fanny Ann whipped up with a start. 
She had not noticed that Dan had 
stopped. She stared and read again, 
and then burst into tears. 

“Yes, I don’t wonder at ye cryin’. 
Lots of ‘em may cry after this, an’ 
with good reason. How’s Scripture to 
be fulfilled where it says that. seven 
women x4 

“Oh, Brother Driggs, you don’t 
understand the reason for my tears. 
Oh, I have suffered so——” Herea 
fresh outburst choked her words. The 
old man shook his head in a mystified 
manner. 
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“ Well, you take it uncommon hard, 
sure’s you live—but maybe you'll ’blige 
me by puttin’ me off right here at the 
mouth of the canyon. Ill skip cross 
lots an’ kinder take the folks una- 
wares.” 

Fanny Ann sat looking absently after 
the old man a minute or two, then she, 
too, got off, looked cautiously up and 
down the road, and then, in a fit of un- 
controllable weeping, fell upon old Dan’s 
neck ; and Dan bore it bravely, and 
hung his head in sorrowful silence. But 
when Fanny Ann presently dried her 
tears and mounted the high seat with a 
lighter heart, and after awhile tried to 
hum snatches of songs, he clapped back 
his ears and galloped off homewards at 
a lively rate,no doubt much agitated by 
the alarming symptoms of his mistress. 
Fanny Ann clung to her flowers. 

“T shall give them to John, and tell 
him all about it. He will understand, 
as Thou dost, my Lord, who hath seen 
my willingness and accepted that for 
the deed.” 


AN EYE FOR AN EYE 


By Charles 


T was early in July, and the moun- 
| tains of upper South Carolina were 
clothed in their summer robes of 
green. Marston Warley had come up 
from Charleston,to spend the summer in 
Greenville ; and, wishing to spend a few 
days wandering about Mount Pinnacle, 
Table Rock,and Ceesar’s Head, had come 
over, and was staying at an old inn near 
the foot of Table Rock. For years the 
old inn had seemed on the verge of 
crumbling to ruin, but it still afforded 
meagre accommodations to chance call- 
ers. 

During the day Marston would wan- 
der about upon the mountains, with a 
light gun in his hand and a small tele- 
scope strapped to his back; and return to 
the inn only at nightfall. One morning 
he scrambled up to the long, tedious 
trail known as Hudson’s Pass, which 
leads to the top of Table Rock. The 
atmosphere was unusually clear, and the 
chain of mountains lying to the north 
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and west were distinctly outlined to 
the view, while Mount Pinnacle on the 
south also stood out, clear and high, 
above its surroundings. 

Table Rock is a high mountain, three 
sides of which are bare and perpendicu- 
lar walls of granite nearly two thousand 
feet high. The north side wall has its 
face broken by two or three narrow 
ledges, which grow narrower toward 
their ends until they merge into a solid 
wall again. This feature of the north 
wall has given it the local name of “The 
Giant’s Stairway.” 

Marston had wandered around from 
point to point of the deep precipice, 
viewing the surrounding country 
through his glass, until he had reached 
the top of The Giant's Stairway. Here 
he stood so close to the brink of the 
chasm opening below that a single step 
forward might precipitate him into its 
awful depths. With his glass he sur- 
veyed the country, which opened away 
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before his view. There, across the valley, 
lay Cesar’s Head, and a little to the 
left was Cedar Mountain, while far away 
to the right stood Paris Mountain, with 
the little city of Greenville lying at the 
base of it. Then Marston swept the in- 
tervening country in great half circles, 
continually narrowing their curves until 
his vision had wandered back to the val- 
ley and hills immediately below hin, 
where it rested upon a little cottage 
seated on the rise of a hill just opposite. 
The cottage seemed within a stone’s 
throw. It was fronted by a small, low 
piazza, in one end of which was an old 
loom. Through his glass Marston could 
distinctly see that some one was stead- 
ily weaving a piece of dark cloth. The 
weaver was a beautiful young girl ; her 
cheeks were round and rosy, and her 
hair was drawn into a tight knot on the 
back of her head. She was in her stock- 
ing feet, and her sleeves, rolled up 
above the elbows, displayed two white 
arms of perfect form. Marston gazed 
upon the picture a long while, then 
mused : 

“Ah, these rustics are simplicity per- 
sonified, but they are interesting.” 

Just then the tones of a clear, rich 
voice, singing a simple song, came float- 
ing up over the valley, while the weaver 
continued to work the pedals of the old 
loom with her stockinged feet ; and Mar- 
ston continued to muse : 

“Happy, utterly happy; no greater 
world than her immediate surroundings, 
no cares, no ambitions. “would be a 
pity to trifle with the heart of such a 
one, yet I should be almost tempted to 
do it did I have the opportunity.” 

In his contemplation of the picture, 
Marston forgot his proximity to the 
brink of the precipice, and gradually 
leaned farther forward until suddenly 
he felt himself falling, and like lightning 
the memory of his position flashed back 
to him. With a wild gesture of his arms 
he endeavored to regain his equilibrium, 
but, unfortunately, a rolling pebble car- 
ried his foot from under him, and, with 
a shrill shriek from his lips, his body 
shot over the edge of the chasm and 
dropped into space. 

“Oh, mammy!” screamed Lettie Ma- 
son as she sprang from her seat at the 
old loom and, white and trembling, ran 
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into the house, ‘‘a man’s gone over The 
Giant’s Stairway; I heard a strange 
screech, and looked up jest in time to 
see him go over. Oh, hit’s awful! Go 
to Jim, quick, mammy, an’ tell him to 
fetch the axe an’ a blanket an’ some 
ropes; an’ follow me inahurry. I’m 
agwine up the old Pinnacle trail ; hit’s 
the nighest.” 

Lettie quickly slipped into her shoes, 
and ran bareheaded from the house. 
Down through the tangled undergrowth 
of the valley she ran, with almost the 
swiftness of a young deer. When she 
‘ame to the little stream which coursed 
its way down through the valley, she 
sprang out upon the rocks which stood 
above the water, and ran along up 
stream, leaping from rock to rock with 
the agility of a fawn. At length she left 
the stream on the other side and hur- 
ried away among the shrubs again. The 
mass of undergrowth was so tangled 
that she was compelled to give herself 
more time. But, as fast as she could, 
she hurried around to the right of the 
north wall of the mountain, until she 
came to an old, water-worn trail which 
wound away up the west side. This she 
began to ascend by rapid stages, only 
stopping once in a while to catch her 
breath ; and was soon on top of the 
great, almost bald rock. Hurrying for- 
ward to the brink of the chasm, she lay 
down upon her bosom, and looked over. 

The first ledge of the stairway was 
about twenty feet down, and was only 
about three feet in width at its widest 
part. And there on that narrow step 
lay the body of Marston Warley. He 
was lying upon his face and so near to 
the edge of the rock that, did he but 
turn over, his body would go whirling 
through space to the next ledge, full 
five hundred feet below. Lettie shud- 
dered as she gazed upon his form. She 
could not tell whether he was dead or 
alive. His hand still clasped the tele- 
scope, but his hat and gun were gone. 

Lettie waited what seemed to be a 
long time, but in reality was only a few 
minutes, for the coming of her brother. 
Jim was a young giant, and he cleared 
the space between the head of the pass 
and the top of The Giant’s Stairway at 
a few quick strides. 

“Jim,” said Lettie, “he’s on the fust 
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ledge. You can let me down on one of 
them ar ropes, an’ I can take t’other one 
down an’ tie it around him. Then you 
you can pull me out, an’ I reckon me 
an’ you both can pull him out.” 

“ Thet’s the only way I see, Lettie.” 
Jim’s voice was as gentle as a mother's, 
though he was a very giant. 

In a few moments Jim had tied the 
rope about Lettie’s waist, and she was 
ready to make the perilous descent. 

* Lettie,” said Jim, as he was tying 
the other end of the rope around his 
own waist, “ take this ’ere flask o’ liquor 
out’n my pocket. If he’s got any life 
in him, you'd better bring him to afore 
we try to haul him out.” 

Jim braced himself firmly; and a 
moment later Lettie had disappeared 
over the edge of The Giant's Stairway. 
Slowly Jim paid out the rope until he 
felt it slacken in his grasp, and he knew 
his sister had landed safely. Then he 
crept to the ledge to watch her move- 
ments. Lettie turned Marston over. 
There was only a slight gash in his 
forehead, from which a few drops of 
blood had trickled. Raising his head to 
her knee, she forced some liquor between 
his lips, then bathed his face with a 
little of it. 

In a few moments Jim heard a joyful 
cry from Lettie, for Marston’s eyes had 
opened, and he was breathing freely. 
But it was some minutes before his fac- 
ulties were sufficiently clear to know 
the significance of his position and sur- 
roundings. Lettie smoothed his brow 
with her hand until he felt strong 
enough to sit up. Then she tied the 
spare rope securely about his waist. 
This done, she called to Jim to pull her 
out. Jim again braced himself, and, 
with the strength of the giant that he 
was, soon dragged her safely to the top. 
Then, through their united efforts, 
Marston was in a few moments safe on 
the top of the rock, but with a fractured 
limb; his right leg was broken above the 
ankle. 

A litter was soon made with two 
poles and the blanket which Jim had 
brought ; and, after an hour’s tedious 
journey, Lettie and Jim bore the un- 
fortunate Marston into the home of 
Mrs. Mason, where he was placed on a 
comfortable bed. 


“Could you bring a doctor for me ?” 
asked Marston, turning to Jim, when 
he had been made as comfortable as 
possible under the circumstances. 

“ Well, I guess not,” said Jim; “ the 
nighest doctor is some twenty-odd 
miles from here ; and, as we don’t keep 
no critter but an ox, hit would take 
some time to get him here.” 

“What in the world am Ito do?” 
asked Marston, almost plaintively. 

“Why, Uncle Bill Mason can set thet 
ar leg jest as good as any doctor you 
ever see’d, an’ I’m agwine to fetch him 
over here.” 

Jim had been gone about an hour, 
when he returned, bringing with him 
an old, white-haired man whose stooped 
frame, if straightened, would have al- 
most the giant proportions of Jim. The 
patient was placed in proper position, 
and the fractured bone was soon set, 
splinted, and bandaged as nicely as any 
surgeon could have done it. It was 
Lettie’s hand that bandaged the limb, 
and it was she who now did all in her 
power to make the sufferer’s confine- 
ment as little irksome as possible. At 
first he was morose and gloomy; then 
he grew gradually more cheerful, until 
the daily companionship of Lettie be- 
came agreeable to a degree that was en- 
dearing. She was beautiful in her 
bright homespun checks, and her voice 
was so sweet and gentle that even the 
dialect of her fathers was softened by 
her utterance. 

During the few weeks of Marston’s 
confinement, Lettie had grown to love 
him with all the strength of her simple 
heart ; but she carefully kept her secret. 
One day when she brought to hima 
bunch of rhododendron blossoms, he 
caught her hand and kissed it. There 
was no one else in the room. 

‘Lettie, I love you,” he said; “ won't 
you think of me and try to love me?” 

Lettie did not reply, but hastily stole 
out of the room, and hurried to a laurel 
covert near by, where the tears of her 
sudden joy gushed forth from her 
beautiful blue eyes in silence. 

Marston was soon able to go about 
upon crutches which Jim had made for 
him ; and Lettie was his almost con- 
stant companion, wandering up and 
down the little streams and about upon 
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the hillsides, gathering flowers ; and al- 
ways slowly, for Marston was compelled 
to exercise care in protecting his in- 
jured leg. One day they were seated on 
a little green knoll by the side of the 
stream. All around them were clouds 
of purple and white rhododendron blos- 
soms, and beds of pretty field daisies 
springing from the moss along the 
stream. 

“Oh, Lettie,” said Marston after a 
long pause, during which Lettie had 
been dragging a little bunch of laurel 
back and forth through a pool of water 
at her feet, ‘do you remember what I 
told you some time ago?” 

Lettie slowly bowed her head. 

“ Have you been thinking about me?” 
continued Marston, in a low tone. 

Again she nodded her head. 

“‘Then come here close to me, Lettie, 
won't you, and tell me whether you love 
me or not?” 

There was a long pause ; then Lettie 
arose and came to where Marston was, 
and sat down close to him on the moss. 
She looked up into his eyes, such a look 
of absolute trust and love that it was 
useless for her lips to utter the words : 
“Yes, Llove you.” 

Marston put his arm about her, and 
drew her to his bosom, while he show- 
ered a hundred kisses upon her lips. 

“And you will be mine, won’t you, 
Lettie?” he asked between his kisses. 

“Yes,” she murmured, and sank still 
closer to his breast. 

“And will you go with me to my 
home in Charleston ? ” 

“No, no, you stay here; I mustn't 
leave mammy so far.” 

“T must return’ to Charleston ina 
few days, but I will soon come back to 
you. I will come back in two months ; 
and then we will build a nice little 
house here somewhere, that I may al- 
ways live in sight of The Giant’s Stair- 
way where you saved my life.” 

So it was arranged; and in a few 
days a conveyance was sent for, and 
Marston took his departure, after fondly 
kissing Lettie good-by and whispering 
into her ear to be cheerful until his re- 
turn. 

Marston had promised to write, and 
Lettie was sure that she should hear 
from him within a week. But Jim made 
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many useless trips to the post-office five 
miles away during the following two 
months ; no letter ever came. 

Four months, six months, a year 
passed by, and still Marston had not 
been heard from. Lettie was pining 
slowly away. Jim could see it, and he 
grew restless. ‘“ Lettie,” he would often 
say, “don’t you think on him any more ; 
don’t do it, girl, hit’s a hurtin’ you. He 
warn’t no count, an’ hit’s better thet 
you didn’t git him.” 

But there was no cure for Lettie’s 
ailment. And when two years had 
slowly worn away, and the rhododen- 
dron was again in blossom, she closed 
her eyes forever to all griefs and pains. 


Two weeks later. Marston Warley 
had been out with a party of young 
men, shooting among the pines above 
Charleston. He had left the party and 
was hurrying homeward ; and, when he 
entered Meeting Street, at the upper 
end near Magnolia Cemetery, it was 
early twilight. He had not gone far 
along Meeting Street before his way 
was obstructed by the giant form of a 
man. It was Jim Mason. 

“Why, how are you, Jim? * exclaimed 
Marston. “I am so glad to see you. 
How is Lettie?” 

“Thet’s jest what I’ve come to tell 
you about. But fust, I want to ax you 
some questions. Have you got a 
mother?” 

‘Unfortunately, my mother is dead.” 

« Any sisters ? ” 

“Only one; she is married and _ lives 
in New York.” 

“ An’ you ain’t married, neither ?” 

“No; Iam still single.” The twilight 
was growing deeper. 

“Marston Warley, Lettie’s dead. She 
pined an’ pined arter you, till she took 
her bed of a fever ; and two weeks ago 
we buried her—an’ I’ve come all the 
way down here to kill you.” 

“For God’s sake, man!” pleaded 
Marston in a tone of terror. 

“No; ’taint a mite o’ use—hit’s an eye 
for an eye—we loved our iittie Lettie.” 

A revolver gleamed in the twilight ; 
there was a sudden report, and Mar- 
ston Warley fell dead on the pavement, 
while Jim walked hastily away through 
the gathering gloom. 
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HAPPIER HOMES THROUGH BETTER DECORATIONS 


By Grace E. Drew 


First 


RTISTS and foreigners disap- 
prove of usual American houses 
without and within. They say 

that our homes are such only in name, 
lacking harmony in spirit as in deco- 
ration ; that, having become too pros- 
perous to live contentedly in Colonial 
simplicity which we could understand, 
we have built and moved without the 
desirable preparatory experience. The 
result, they point out, is what follows 
when a people is out of tune with its 
environment; we have become con- 
fused and discontented, individually 
and nationally. ‘ Americans,” these 
foreigners and artists tell you, ‘“ have 
no thought for what is really beautiful 
in their dwellings; only the meretricious 
attracts. Because a neighbor has them, 
the typical self-made man builds a 
library and a dance-hall in his house. 
And he knows the nice use of neither ; 
only the cost.” 

Successful citizens do not make 
homes for their children, They “ build” 
until they can sell and build again. 
Confusion, like the parlor games we 
play, is progressive. The richer a self- 
made man becomes, the further does he 
remove himself from that environment 
in which he feels at ease. 

“And not only,” say the critics, “ are 
we in our expansions without a worthy 
national creative spirit in our architect- 
ure and ornamentation ; we lack even 
the fundamental taste to surround our- 
selves with good models from the art of 
past time and eternal merit.” All this 
would be very discouraging if it were 
the end of the matter. 

The subject of better interior deco- 
rations has been brought up for proof, 
however, not for reproach, except 
through quotation. Should it be true 
that we have grown rich and proud too 
quickly, nothing is easier for Americans 
than to change their ways. Our celer- 
ity in outgrowing primitive simple con- 
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ditions, as truly is also our facility for 
taking on harmoniously complex ones. 

Our home-life is restless, is it, as the 
architect and art-decorator say, because 
we are surrounded by such household 
ugliness as would bedevil saints? This 
must be changed. How can it be done ? 
the enterprising self-made American 
demands to know. Better education? 
The boy and the girl shall go to big 
schools ; none of your small affairs. “I 
may be a little old to begin high art, 
myself,” says the prosperous parent, 
“but the children shall know it all.” 

And so it has come about, within a 
span of years, that the young men and 
the maidens, all of them, are sent to 
schools where the fourth “R,” Art, is 
encouraged, even insisted upon in the 
curriculum. No city of size in the land 
’ ow is without its art centre, and towns 
nave their clubs for the study of ss- 
thetics. 

We have thus a national situation 
which is not without its humor and 
pathos. Children and their parents fre- 
quently do not move in the same social 
cirele, and neither is in full sympathy 
with the purpose of the other. But it 
is the father’s money, often accumulated 
with the mother’s self-sacrificing help, 
which has made possible the broaden- 
ing education of younger Americans. 

And when the great mass of students 
of art themselves shall take to building 
and collecting, we shall see what famili- 
arity with recognized models, combined 
with native energy and perception, will 
accomplish in our houses and homes 
for universal art and household har- 
mony. 

In the closing years of the nineteenth 
century, so say the prophets, we are ex- 
periencing the restlessness of a peculi- 
arly disturbed, overlapping period. At 
once we live in our own era’s disorder, 
and feel the beginnings of the next 
cycle’s concord. 
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The object of this series of papers 
upon interior decorations which is be- 
gun with this number is to instance 
ulvances recently made, if not generally 
known, toward better surroundings in 
the home, and to tell, in some cases, of 
plans which are waiting for orders to 
work them out in materials. 

The houses of millionnaires, so far as 
possible, will be neglected of consider- 
ation. Moderate means in skilled hands 
secure thoroughly good effects. And 
it is the intention to repeat many times 
the idea that we all have the mentality, 
if not yet the training, to render our 
homes unique joys. 


THE GROTTO ROOM 


However, to make a most excellent 
impression at the outset, an artist of 
wide repute, Mr. J. F. Douthitt, lends to 
us for reproduction one of his original 
inspirations, the Grotto Room, a work 
in a summer-home. He says the plan 
is not exorbitant of realization. 

Mr. Douthitt has known what to 
supply in material and effect, to recall 
to mind all the witcheries of cave life. 
His Grotto Room summons fairies and 
hobgoblins, and terrible beasts and 
variegated lights ; silver lakes, golden 
altars, unhappy maidens doomed to die 
for love, and heroes lost in saving them. 
On such stuff the summer mind lazes 
and thrives, and the Grotto Room once 
pictured mentally, becomes an inspira- 
tion of the home-maker with apprecia- 
tion of the poetic. 

The Grotto Room is not strictly a 
part of the house it adorns; it is an ante- 
room, a retreat—an imagining-room, if 
one may use the term in distinction 
from sitting-room. Mr. Douthitt’s per- 
sonal note-book describes the enchant- 
ing retreat thus : 

“The Grotto Room is an addendum 
to an elegant country-house, or to a 
suburban residence with ample grounds. 
Already, as has been shown, it has part 
in the plan of a country-house in the 
picturesque region of one of our 
mountainous sections, threaded by one 
of our noblest rivers ; abundant possi- 
bilities for its construction exist all 
along the romantic section coursed by 
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the James River beyond Lynchburg, 
Virginia, and also along our noble 
Hudson ; while any rock-bound, rill- 
threaded location offers inducements 
for the grotto in the plan of a resi- 
dence. 

“The country-house in which the 
grotto already forms a portion of the 
plan is built of stone in irregular out- 
line with towers, bays, and wide piaz- 
zas, and is both substantial and pictu- 
resque in exterior effect. 

“The grotto, extending out on the 
ground-floor from the rear, is reached 
through a covered passage, down a short 
flight of steps fifteen feet wide, through 
a sort of vestibule, the floor of which is 
of very small gravel, so deeply embedded 
in cement as to be almost perfectly 
smooth ; and in the centre isa fountain, 
the design of which is a water-nymph 
blowing water up through a conch- 
shell, the water descending into a mar- 
ble basin which is rough on the out- 
side, with imitation stalagmites rising 
around, and stalactites dropping from 
the curb. This entrance chamber does 
not appear in the illustration on page 
513. <A feature of the entire grotto is 
the blue light which irradiates it, giving 
it the effect of the celebrated grotto of 
Antiparos in the Mediterranean Sea near 
Naples in Italy. 

“The walls, which are finished. in 
fresco relief, sparkling with mica and 
mother-of-pearl, in imitation of the in- 
terior of a cavern, are pierced by four 
narrow lance windows of blue glass ; 
and, hanging around the tapestry pict- 
ures which decorate the ceiling and 
form a frieze, are electroliers of blue 
giass, of irregular shape and size, in imi- 
tation of stalactites, the effect when 
lighted at night being as delightful as 
it is weird and mysterious. The ceiling 
picture, remembering that the nereids 
have been assigned, in mythology, for 
habitation particularly to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, has been drawn from Tom 
Moore's ‘ Origin of the Harp,’ the song 
running, supposedly, from a lover to 
the lady of his love. 

“The furnishing in the grotto proper 
is necessarily exceedingly simple. About 
are several round tables framed in bam- 
boo, a couple of bamboo lounges piled 
with pillows covered with Japanese 
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muslin, flowered in blue and pink and 
trimmed with lace and wide ruffles ; 
several bamboo chairs of different sizes 
and patterns, and a number of bamboo 
footstools. Climbing roses and wistaria 
clamber up on the exterior and hang 
their blossoms on the roof, and around 
is a border of thrifty native forest 
ferns. The inner walls are masked in 
growing ivy. The floor is tiled. 

“No apartment in this sumptuously 
appointed fin de siécle house is as at- 
tractive in summer as this mimic Anti- 
paros, when refreshment of the body 
rather than the mind is the object. It 
invites to repose and to day-dreaming 
‘ather than to reading or mental effort ; 
to the afternoon siesta rather than to 
intellectual recreation ; to the self-for- 
getfulness which is the surest process 
to physical ease and rest. A golden- 
stringed Erard harp, which was played 
on by Mamma in her girlhood, is often 
removed to the home Antiparos by the 
fair-haired daughter of the house, her 
snowy fingers evoking music which 
might coax the nereids from the neigh- 
boring bay to come out from their 
caverns to listen.” 
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The accompanying reproduction was 
made after Mr. Douthitt’s fascinating 
design which was wrought in water- 
colors. A first glance at the original 
gives a color effect only of interchange- 
able subdued blues and greens. Closer 
study shows a cunning use of semitones 
in browns, reds, and yellows. A plate of 
oranges on a side table is an enlivening 
dash of ochre. A cut watermelon sums 
the faint pink pearl tints of the walls. 
The bamboo sofa coaxes to leisure with 
its nest of rainbow-tinted cushions. As- 
cension lilies in the corners of the room, 
with white hearts of light, help to illu- 
minate the retreat when twilight falls. 

All in all, we shall not be able each 
month to find such poetic examples of 
American art for illustration ; which, 
perhaps, is as well, for it is no part 
of the plan to neglect the useful and 
beautiful in ordinary living-rooms. 

Mr. Douthitt’s enchanting grotto is « 
prophecy of what can be done for and 
by the American faney with American 
facts after we have come to distrust 
more keenly what the foreigner and 
artist consider the vulgarities in our 
homes. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


By S. T. Willis 


NE of the greatest factors in the 
development of the nineteenth 
century civilization is the organ- 

ized effort of Christendom to evangel- 
ize the world. General prosperity, 
including science, art, commerce, and 
culture, follows in the wake of Chris- 
tian missions, as the history of evangel- 
ism proves. And though the enter- 
prise of modern missions is scarcely 
more than a century old, it has grown 
to tremendous proportions. If the 
World’s Ecumenical Conference of For- 
eign Missions, which is to convene in 
New York in the year 1900, should 
meet now, instead, it would represent 
267 missionary societies, operating at 
4,525 stations and 14,036 out stations, 
employing 12,011 missionaries and 60,- 
164 native laborers, administering the 


Gospel of Grace to 1,221,175 commu- 


nicants, for whose work $15,549,243 
were raised last year. In missions, as 
in Christian work in general, a very 
large share of the work is done by the 
women, their peculiar gifts of mind 
and heart being admirably suited to 
this kind of endeavor. Woman’s con- 
tribution toward the evangelization of 
the world is a large and precious one, 
because great is her faith and constant 
is her love. 

The women of America, quite natu- 
rally, are foremost in this great work, 
because they have the strong spirit of 
vitality and the aggressive character- 
istics of our churches, and because the 
philosophy of history seems to indicate 
that God has designed the American 
branch of the Anglo-Saxon race to be 
one of the leading forces in the redemp- 
tion of mankind. 
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Mrs. A. M. Bacon 


The Woman’s Union Missionary So- 
ciety, organized in 1860, was the first 
to enter the field, but so rapidly did 
the missionary sentiment grow and 
clothe itself in organic forms for practi- 
val ends, that now the women of every 
large religious denomination are all do- 
ing a great work for Christ. 


PRESBYTERIAN WOMEN 


Presbyterian women have from the 
beginning of the history of their Church 
been actively engaged in foreign mis- 
sion work, but not until 1870 were they 
organized for any united effort. At 
that time the reunited Church was 
awakening to the fact that the women 
of many heathen countries, excluded 
from the outside world, could receive 
the Gospel only through women, who 
alone could have access to them. 
When the Board of Foreign Missions 
asked for the co-operation of the women 
in opening heathen homes, they en- 
tered heartily into this new service. 

At first societies were established 
with head-quarters at Philadelphia, 
New York, and Chicago, and later in 
Albany and St. Louis, San Francisco, 
and Portland, Ore. These seven soci- 
eties are united by a Central Committee, 
consisting of one member from each 
society, which meets as the needs of 
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the work require, to consider questions 
of general interest and to discuss 
methods of work. They have a General 
Secretary at 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, the head-quarters of the 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

The total receipts of the seven socie- 
ties combined, since their organization, 
are $5,179,422.63. They have at pres- 
ent laboring in connection with them 
361 missionaries and a large force of na- 
tive helpers, located in Africa, China, 
India, Japan, Korea, Mexico, Persia, 
Siam and Laos, South America and 
Syria. They have also a Chinese Mis- 
sion on the Pacific coast. They sup- 
port sixty boarding-schools and orphan- 
ages, hundreds of day-schools, a large 
hospital work, and a share in the itin- 
erating and presswork. They have 
erected many homes for their mission- 
aries and have built many school-houses 
and hospitals. At home there are 
7,465 Auxiliary Societies and Young 
People’s Organizations rapidly learning 
the needs of the heathen world and 
faithfully laboring to secure the funds 
to carry forward the work. 

Two magazines are published by these 
societies— Woman’s Work for Woman, 
at New York, and Over Sea and Land, 
a young people’s magazine for Home 
and Foreign Missions, at Philadelphia, 
and annually a Year Book of Prayer 
for Foreign Missions ; they also publish 





Miss Lois A. White. 
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a variety of leaflets and other helpful 
literature. 

The spiritual influence of these so- 
cieties is felt both at home and abroad, 
and their head-quarters are regarded 
all over the world as centres of light 
and power. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMEN 


Believing that to Christianize women 
is the first step toward Christianizing a 
people, and knowing that fifty millions 
of women depend for the Gospel upon 
the Congregational women of America, 
they were led in 1868 to organize The 
Woman’s Board of Missions, which has 
three branches or divisions. 

The Boston board was organized in 
January, 1868. Its constituency is 
within the churches east of the Ohio. It 
now has 23 branches, each with auxil- 
iaries of from 20 to 200, numbering in 
all about 1,800. 

The membership is about 50,000. In 
the first year of its history its receipts 
were about $5,000; last year they 
amounted to $130,553.25. The average 
receipts for the last five years have been 
$138,771.75. This board has now in the 
field 128 missionaries and assistant mis- 
sionaries, aside from 162 native Bible 
women. It has under its care 33 board- 
ing-schools and 225 day-schools, with 
upward of 10,000 pupils. 

The Board of the Interior was organ- 
ized in the same year, to cover the States 


of the Interior and Northwest. Its 
head-quarters are at Chicago. Its roll 


of missionaries contains 69 names, and 
there are 93° native agents employed. 
Its receipts for the past year amounted 
to $78,557.63. While joining with the 
other Woman’s Boards in maintaining 
Life and Light, it issues monthly Mis- 
sion Studies as its special organ. 

The board of the Pacific is entering 
upon its twenty-fourth year.  Terri- 
torially it covers the three States of Or- 
egon, Washington, and California. Its 
work is done in Japan, Micronesia, 
Africa, Spain, Turkey, and India. Five 
of its missionaries are “native daugh- 
ters of the Golden West.” 

Miss Abbie B. Child, of Boston, Miss 
M. D. Wingate, of Chicago, and Mrs. 
W. J. Wilcox, of Oakland, are the secre- 
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taries of these respective boards, upon 
whom the greater part of the work falls, 
and to whose efficient labors much of 
their success is due, 


BAPTIST WOMEN 


Strongly organized, with four central 
offices at Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Oregon City, Oregon, the silver 
jubilee of the Baptist Women’s Society 
was held last year, and showed that the 
total receipts for the twenty-five years 
amounted to $1,604,168.20, and for the 
last year alone they were $108,093.15. 
In 1896 they had 65 missionaries and 
161 Bible women, 310 mission schools, 
550 native teachers, and 10,096 pupils. 
The Woman’s Baptist Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of the West during the first 
twenty-five years of its existence raised 
$684,910.69. One of the strongest 
spirits in this enterprise is Mrs. A. M. 
Bacon, of Chicago, Corresponding Secre- 
tary. She was active in the initiation of 
the society, and has been officially con- 
nected with it from the first. For three 
years she was associate editor of The 


Helping Hand. In the great and grow- 





Mrs. S. L. Keen. 
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ing field opening up in the Western 
churches this association enters, plead- 
ing for women and money with which 
to redeem the uttermost parts of the 
earth. 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


The women of this young and distine- 
tively American church were organized 
in October, 1874, and since have pushed 
the work of world evangelism with vigor 
and success. Their head-quarters are at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, from which office 
Miss Lois A. White, the devoted and 
able secretary, reaches out the helping 
hand of the Christian women into In- 
dia, Jamaica, Mexico, and about a dozen 
different States of the Union. The 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions, 
as their society is called, is doing a 
peculiar and singularly successful work 
in sustaining English Bible Chairs at 
the Universities of Michigan, Virginia, 
and Georgia. They support a large 
number of missionaries, and are rapidly 
increasing their forces in the foreign 


field. 


METHODIST WOMEN 


One of the most thoroughly organ- 
ized as well as one of the most effective 
missionary societies of the world is that 
maintained by the women of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. The society 
includes eleven associated branches, 
known as the New York Branch, the 
New England Branch, Philadelphia 
Branch, Baltimore Branch, Cincinnati 
Branch, Northwestern Branch, Des 
Moines Branch, Minneapolis Branch, 
Topeka Branch, Pacific Branch, and the 
Columbia River Branch, each of which 
is separately officered ; but they all work 
in harmonious co-operation. They are 
controlled jointly by a general execu- 
tive committee, consisting of a presi- 
dent, recording and corresponding sec- 
retaries, and two delegates from each 
branch, which meets annually to plan the 
administration of missionary affairs. 
Mrs. 8S. L. Baldwin, of New York, is 
President, and Mrs. J. T. Cracy, of 
Rochester, Secretary of this Central 
Committee for the current year. Last 
year more than $285,000 was raised by 
these good women all over the country. 
The sum of $327,000 has been appro- 
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Mrs. W. B. Skidmore, 


priated to the work for this year’s evan- 
gelism, which will herald the message of 
life in almost every land under the sun. 
Among the many prominent women 
closely identified with this great organ- 
ization, one of the most interesting, per- 
haps, is Mrs. William B. Skidmore, of New 
York, whose picture is presented in 
this issue. She has been prominently 
connected with many good enterprises 
all through her long and useful life, and 
is known not only in her own denom- 
ination but in all the churches through 
many years of benevolent service. She 
has been associated from the beginning 
with the Five Points Mission in New 
York City, and with the Ladies’ Chris- 
tian Union; she is one of the Central 
Council of King’s Daughters and Sons, 
and is Corresponding Secretary of the 
New York Branch of the Women’s For- 
eign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. To this work she 
devotes untiring energy in most effec- 
tive addresses, and in able correspond- 
ence which touches almost every foreign 
country. 


LUTHERAN WOMEN 


or more than eighteen year 1 
F t] ghteen years the 
Woman’s Home and Foreign Mission- 
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Dr. Anna S. Kugler. 


ary Society of the General Synod of the 
Lutheran Church has been doing sys- 
tematic work toward extending the 
Redeemer’s reign among women. They 
have 12,122 woman members, 2.225 
young people, and 4,160 children band- 
ed together in this enterprise. Six 
missionaries are in India, and several 
in Africa, but their largest work is done 
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in America. The first fifteen years of 
their efforts aggregated $244,716.26 for 
missions. Among those representing 
this society in India, perhaps no one 
is more efficient than Dr. Anna S, Kug- 
ler, whose photograph is presented 
with this article. She is at present 
stationed at Guntur. 


EPISCOPAL WOMEN 


The Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board 
of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was organized in 1871, and has 
three principal committees—the Domes- 
tic, the Foreign, and the Commission of 
Missions to the Colored People. They 
have over 500 diocesan officers in 
seventy-seven missionary jurisdictions. 
They also do a very large work among 
the young people. Their work con- 
sists of many lines of Christian benevo- 
lence—sending missionary boxes, edu- 
‘ating the children of missionaries, in- 
surance dues on the lives of mission- 
aries, helping in the relief of the aged 
clergy and of widows and orphans of 
the clergy, and building churches, rec- 
tories, and schools. 








Mrs. Cushing 





in the Room of the Woman's Board of Missions. 


WOMAN'S WORK IN CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


They raised last year a 
grand total of $421,210.22, 
which was sent out by the 
Board of Missions to which 
they are auxiliary, into many 
lands for the promotion of 
Christianity. Without their 
efficient aid, much of the pres- 
ent work would not be done. 


WOMEN OF THE 
CHURCH 


REFORMED 


Since January, 1875, the 
women of the Reformed 
Church in America have been 
doing Christian work in for- 
eign lands. Last year their 
contributions aggregated 
$28,286.18, and during the 
twenty-two years they have 
raised $344,214.10 for mis- 
sions. They support five 
schools for girls, the number 
of pupils aggregating 2,190, 
and 44 lady missionaries. In 
the Charlotte W. Duryee 
Bible School alone, they have about 
250 women to read and teach the Gos- 


pel. The Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. A. L. Cushing, has been many 


years in the work, for which, both by 
nature and experience, she is most ad- 


mirably fitted. Their work grows 
rapidly, and the outlook is full of 
promise. 

UNITED BRETHREN 


The Woman’s Missionary Association 
of the United Brethren in Christ has 
seventeen foreign missionaries in the 
field, besides twenty native workers, 
Their mission property is valued at $33,- 
400, and for evangelization they raised 
last year $18,815. This Missionary 
Association is presided over by Mrs. L. 
K. Miller, who is ably assisted by Mrs. 
Bb. F. Witt, the big-hearted and thor- 


ough-going Corresponding Secretary. 


WOMAN'S MISSIONARY UNION 


The organic missionary force of the 
women of the Southern Baptist Asso- 
ciation, comprising fourteen States, 
was organized fully, after an evolu- 
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Witt. 


K. Miller and Mrs. B. F. 


Mrs. L. 


tionary process, at Baltimore in 1891, 
with Miss M. E. McIntosh, of South 
Carolina, as President, and Miss Annie 
W. Armstrong, of Maryland, as Corre- 
sponding Secretary, and with a Vice- 
President in every State connected with 
the organization. The work became 
auxiliary to the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention Boards. 

The general methods of work may be 
indicated under four heads, viz.: con- 
stant correspondence ; systematic dis- 
tribution of missionary literature to 
stimulate interest in societies and 
bands ; circulation of special plans of 
collection ; and annual meetings for 
conference and action. 

They raised last year for home mis- 
sions $33,542.64, and for foreign $22,- 
799.55 ; and during the past eight years 
a total of $357,158.08. 

From the present, full of peace and 
harmony, the Woman’s Missionary 
Union looks into the future with con- 
fidence and encouragement. With 
fourteen States strongly united, they 
believe their future growth is limited 
only by willingness to link human 
weakness with God’s almightiness. 














MUSHROOM-HUNTING AS A PASTIME 


C. Flint 


By Lillie 


HAD read everything available on 

mushrooms, but was still doubtful 

as to where I should look for them, 
and the time of year in which they are 
most abundant. My own observation 
told me that they did not follow the plan 
of other vegetation, for those that grew 
in the spring I also found in the fall. 

I at last determined to spend the main 
part of one summer in looking for them. 
My first visit was to the woods, but J 
looked under and around old stumps 
without success. These woods were 
used for pasture, and, as I came to the 
fence that separated them from the road, 
I found my first specimen. It was a 
tiny Puff-ball, and further search gave 
me about a quart. 

Most of these were fine, but in some 
cases the worms had been before me, 
and had taken possession of the inviting 
substance. A few days after, I again 
explored a small part of the woods that 
I had neglected. As if in mockery, 
down at the foot of an old stump, where 
I had not before looked, I found a 
clump of Ink-caps that occupied most 
of the space in a circle two feet in di- 
ameter. If I had looked there three 
days before they would have been in 
prime condition, but now they were 
“deliquesced ;” that is, they had spoiled 


in a way that somewhat resembled melt- 
ing, for they had turned into a slimy, 
black liquid, with the exception of a 
small part in the centre of the cap, and 
this was fast becoming soft. 

T had read in various books that tons 
of this delicious and nourishing food are 
allowed to go to waste in our woods 
and fields, because of the general igno- 
rance of the qualities of this valuable 
vegetable. I had also read that there is 
no difficulty in classifying mushrooms 
if one has the books, and the few isolated 
ones that I found, I therefore had no 
trouble in naming. I studied carefully 
the descriptions of the localities and sea- 
sons in which they grow, and although I 
had little difficulty in finding the most de- 
sirable places for their appearance, the 
mushrooms themselves did not appear. 

One day in oak woods I found, at the 
foot of a tree, two Russulas (so called 
from their red color), and one that I 
classified as “New Cheese,” from the 
odor. I also discovered a tiny clump of 
coral fungus, but not enough to furnish 
a meal for even a moderate family, for 
this food has an unusual capacity for 
shrinking, and one must have a large 
quantity to have a sufficient supply. 

I usually went on my bicycle. Leav- 
ing my wheel at the farmhouse nearest 



























to the woods, at the mercy of the chil- 
dren, I walked the remainder of the dis- 
tance, and when my basket was filled 
tied it to the handle of my wheel and 
went home. With my bicycle I was 
enabled to reach points otherwise inac- 
cessible on account of distance. 

On one occasion my search on one 
side of the road having been unsuccess- 
ful, as to ferns, I decided to try the other 
side, thinking that I might have been 
mistaken in the locality, and I made my 
way out of the woods to those on the 
opposite side of the road. 

I found a delightful ravine, which 
was reward enough, even if there were 
nothing else, and up this I wandered 
till I knew my proximity to a farm- 
house by a gate and the noise of chick- 
ens. ‘Turning, I made my way up a 
bank, when I saw at the foot of an oak 
tree a white object, at which a cow was 
working industriously. I flourished a 
stick, and told her to “ vamoose,” which 
she did, leaving me to investigate what 
she had been so fortunate as to find. It 
was a large fungus, about five inches by 
nine, and what the cow had left was 


nearly four inches thick. 
My jack-knife was at home and the 
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fungus hard to get, but by using all my 
strength I broke it off in several pieces, 
and secured all that the cow had left. 
She had done me one valuable service at 
least ; she had tested the edible qualities 
to my satisfaction, and I now knew that 
I could eat it as well as the cow. 

As I pulled it up I found underneath 
a milky juice, not of the consistency of 
milkweed juice, but of a light blue 
color, like very poor skim-milk. But a 
small part of the original outside had 
escaped the voracity of the cow, and 
that was of an orange color, not like 
lemon in the least, and this tint ex- 
tended all through it, with a creamy 
color where the lighter tints prevailed. 
On the under side and outer portions 
it had numerous convolutions, which 
looked like the outside of brains, or like 
common pudding-stone, which shows 
the action of heat. 

I made my way home with it tied to 
the handle of my wheel. I cooked it, 
and the nutty flavor which it had when 
raw had not disappeared when it came 
to the table, for it was one of the most 
palatable kinds that I had ever tasted. 
[ classified it as Sparassis, which is con- 
sidered rare. 














Ink Cap 





Shaggy Mane 
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My excursions were al- 
most daily, so enthusiastic 
was I in gathering and clas- 
sifying these plants. I 
found one day, in an un- 
promising place, a large yel- 
lowish brown mushroom. 
As soon as I looked at it I 
saw that it belonged to the 
Boletus family, for it had 
tubes instead of folds or 
gills on the underside. 

In looking for anything 
that takes one into the woods and fields, 
the pleasure is augmented by minor in- 
cidents, and the finding of curious things 
not exactly in the line of one’s research. 
An excursion has not been in vain if it 
has resulted in the finding of a basket 
of wild flowers or ferns, or in a collec- 
tion of stones, or the homes of the in- 
sects that inhabit every shrub and plant. 

One day I had not gone far when a 
bright orange color attracted my atten- 
tion, and with the aid of my jack-knife I 
secured a large Chantarelle. There 
were three—two large ones, one of very 
good size and another one just in the 
first stages to show how they started. 

The first was about four inches in the 
widest part, and the oak leaves in which 
it was growing had crowded it so that 





Oyster Mushroom 





Agaricus Campestris—Common Mushroom. 


the stem was on one side, but this is not 
the usual way. The color was peculiar, 
like the dark yolk of an egg, inter- 
spersed with blotches of white and 
cream color. It had no gills proper, 
neither did the markings resemble gills 
to my idea, although some authors thus 
describe them. They are thick swollen 
veins, some extending irregularly to the 
edge of the pileus, others losing them- 
selves in the under part of the cap. 
The veins are thicker in some parts than 
in others, and they came from the stem 
by gradual enlargement, but not from 
any special part of the stem. Some- 
times they were united to form a net- 
work and sometimes they went sepa- 
rately in an irregular manner to the 
pileus. They were of the same color as 
the upper part of the cap, which was in 
the shade that I have described. 

The weather had been dry for over a 
month when there came a heavy fall of 
rain for twenty-four hours, and a day or 
two after I went out on the prairie 
and in the short grass found quantities 
of the small Puff-balls, fresh and in 
prime condition for eating. 

In a space not over a hundred feet 
square, I gathered more than a peck 
of white creamy ones that sliced like the 
white of an egg when I cut them with 
a knife. They were not very large, but 
there were a great many of them. There 
were enough for all the inhabitants of 
the village if they would only have eaten 
them. 

I had not been very successful in 
finding the common commercial mush- 
room, and one afternoon I was pleased 
when a gentleman living near offered to 
take his wife and myself to explore a 
little island at the upper part of a lake 
about three miles in length. He said 
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that some one lived on the 
island, and although it might 
be dreary enough in winter, 
in summer one could wish 
for no more delightful place. 

Reaching the house we 
“ound to our surprise that it 
was deserted. 

A little way from the house 
was an attempt at a large 
cellar, for the hole had been 
dug, boards laid over, and 
on this hay spread till it was 
about two feet thick. I 
stooped down to look in and 
saw inside a growing cab- 
bage, and near the entrance 
a potato had sprouted. There could 
hardly be a more promising place for 
mushrooms and I began to investi- 
gate. Near the back-door, for it boast- 
ed two, I pushed away some old shoes 
and other rubbish, and, sure enough, 
there was the Agaricus Campestris, 
looking as aristocratic in its humble 
surroundings as when in the baskets 
at the large first-class groceries. It 
had needed no coaxing, neither care- 
fully prepared fertilizing material, nor 
discreetly regulated temperature, but 
here was a crop in size and condition 
that would have delighted any collector. 

True, it grew under old shoes and de- 
bris, and had even forced its way up be- 
tween the cracks of the boards and 
around the doorsill. I had enough for 
all my friends, and it was the first feast 
that they had really enjoyed, for the 
others that I had persuaded them to eat 
had been a doubtful luxury. 





Agaricus Terrae 





Hedgehog Mushrooms. 


Here is a good place to correct the 
popular error that mushrooms grow in 
a night. They do not; it takes quite 
four or five days in those whose growth 
is the quickest, to reach any size at all. 
I generally found that those which I 
had left the week before, about two 
inchesacross, and with curled edges as if 
a gathering string had been run in, had 
kept on growing until the edges had 
uncurled, and they were from five to 
six inches acrossand covered the ground 
in beds from fifteen to twenty feet in 
diameter, They were giants now. Big 
lusty fellows, and in their rank growth 
wholly unfit for eating. They had not 
been as enduring as I had hoped. 
Those that I had left had simply kept 
on growing, and no more had come up. 
One could gather some of them for an 
herbarium, but as food they were worth- 
less. 

As the summer progressed I was 
more successful in getting 
material for my herbarium 
than in securing mushrooms 
as food. 

One afternoon I went to 
look for mushrooms. I found 
but few. I did, however, 
pick one specimen that I 
shall call a mountain mush- 
room, till I find another 
name for it. It was a dull 
drab color, with a stem of 
unusual length, holding the 
button-shaped top four 
inches above the grass and 
leaves, with the veil still in- 
tact. I picked it and took 





one 











Varieties of Puff Balls 


it home, and the next morning I found 
to my surprise that it had blossomed, 
that is, the veil had fully expanded so 
that it was a parasol in shape, with all 
the gills showing underneath. 

It isan unusual thing to have mush- 
rooms blossom after being gathered. 
Whatever may be their condition when 
found, they must be preserved in this 
condition, for, unlike other plants, there 
an be no continuation of development 
once the plant is pulled from the earth. 
Other plants may be put in water, trans- 
planted, and continue to grow and blos- 
som, but a mushroom will not do this; 
hence my surprise in finding this open 
the next morning. 

There is a good and sufficient reason 
why mushrooms cannot be made to 
continue further growth. They are the 
product of the underground, and this 
may be readily seen by digging in the 
earth near where they are found, They 
are the last condition of the plant, 
namely its blossom, if the 
expression is not mislead- 
ine. Hence, as there is no 
further need of develop- 
ment, the plant by this 
time having produced and 
sown its seed, it is in just 
the condition to die. An- 
other reason is that mush- 
rooms, being in their com- 
position nitrozeneous, will 
spoil almost as quickly as 
meat under the same en- 
vironment. 

I had hardly arrived in 
town with my specimens 
when a gentleman at the 
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house where I was staying 
said “I can show you some 
mushrooms,” and leading 
me to a heap of rubbish at 
the back of the house, he 
showed me a fine specimen, 
an exotic usually found 
growing only in green- 
houses. This, however, was 
an ordinary garden and the 
spawn must have strayed 
there in the earth of the 
house-plants. 

It was the Lepiota Czpi- 
stepes, which is rare. It 
grew in an angle of the 
fence where the sun beat down, and for 
three or four days had made the condi- 
tions tropical. There were several 
bunches with two or three in a bunch, 
and as they were near the house I could 
watch the development. I picked one 
bunch to dry, which it did, its shape 
well preserved. One of the bunches I 
left, anda day or two after I found by it 
an aggregation of eighteen or twenty 
smallones. They were partially hidden 
under some rubbish, but I pushed it 
away to give them a chance to grow. 
They crowded closely together, as thick 
as they could stand, and the stems were 
of different lengths. They looked like 
little balls an inch in diameter on the 
tops of the stems, which were from two 
to four inches in height. The lower side 
of the ball, where it surrounded the stem, 
was flattened. They were scaly, or with 
little tufts somewhat like tiny pyramids 
all over them, and when I touched them 
there was a tine floury dust left on my 





Agaricus Terrae. 
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fingers. At first they were covered with 
aveil, but it broke as the pileus expanded 
and left aregular ring around the stem. 
In color they were a pure white, and 
only changed with the dirt that blew on 
them. The base of the stem was widened 
like an onion, but the expansion was 
very gradual. It was about half an inch 
thick when it left the pileus, and at least 
an inch and sometimes more where it 
terminated in a sort of bulb. The top 
was neither like a top nor like a thimble. 
It was fastened a little at the top; then 
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of the Agaricus which grows in sand ; 
and one Saturday morning, after I had 
long tried to find time to go the twelve 
miles to where it grew to obtain it, I at 
last found opportunity to do so. 

The ground was all sand, and nothing 
grew here except the Russian thistle; 
but among old ties, around empty cars, 
and under the rails, grew the mush- 
rooms, and they were pretty, too, and 
worth taking from an artistic point of 
view, although they were too dry to be 
in acondition to eat. When fresh they 








Hedgenog 


the side showed a gentle slope nearly 
to the edge of the pileus, which was 
drawn under slightly. 

Those with the veil closed at night 
had expanded by morning, and were 
about two inches across. 

The gills were equal in length, extend- 
ing from the stem to the edge of the 
pileus, in drying or age becoming some- 
what brown. But the principal beauty 
was the tiny pyramidal tufts of white 
powder with which they were covered. 
It is this that gives the common name of 
Hedge Hog Mushroom or Dusty Miller. 
The taste was acrid and the odor siightly 
unpleasant. As an article of food they 
were hardly desirable, but they con- 
tained no injurious principle. 


I was anxious to secure a specimen 





Mushrooms. 


make good food, but those we gathered 
looked as if carved from white pine. 

They were parasol shaped when young 
and plate shaped when they grew older 
and were expanded. 

They were fine specimens some of 
them, of a yellowish cream color all over, 
including the stem, but occasionally one 
was found witha beautiful orange color 
at the centre. Sometimes they were 
diversified with brown spots, which ad- 
ded to their beauty. 

The pilei in most of them were 
four or five inches across, and the larg- 
est from six to seven inches, but this is 
unusual. The gills extended down the 
stem until they became a part of it, and 
those at the edge were shorter, not all 
extending to the stipe. The gills were 
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cream colored, like the pileus, and occu- 
pied about one-half of it, being about 
one-third of an inch in thickness, and 
the white flesh of the pileus was the 
same. The gills shrink in drying and 
shrivel and break at the edges. 

The stem or stipe is from three to 
four inches in length, and an inch in 
thickness. They grow singly and also in 
bunches of two, three, and five together. 
They always grow in dry places, and I 
have never seen them where it is damp. 


soon several came into view, just in the 
most desirable stage of development. 
Some had tlie veil still adhering, some 
had it broken in one or two places, and 
the delicate pale rose-colored gills peep- 
ing coquettishly through, while a few 
were entirely expanded. The top of 
the pileus was a delicate fawn color, 
deepening into brown in some, the short 
stems lighter than the cap, and the long- 
est ones more than an inch and a half 
in length, while most of them were 








Tiny Ink Cap. 


IT have looked for specimens far and 
near, but the finest kinds are those that 
I have come upon by accident. One 
day [ had a certain locality described to 
me as containing a large quantity of a 
variety for which [had been looking for 
some time, and taking my basket I went 
to the place named. I looked it over 
thoroughly, going through masses of 
weeds, in most cases higher than my 
head, but not one of the coveted kind 
did I see. 

But I found a prize in a group of 
commercial mushrooms, the Agaricus 
Campestris. One surprised me as I was 
examining the ground carefully, and 


shorter. They repaid my efforts, even 
if I had been looking for another kind. 
To return to Puff-balls, they are inter- 
esting, for they are of many kinds, al- 
though most of us think of but one. 
The most common kind grows from 
one to fourteen inches in diameter, and 
all sizes between. This kind is white 
or dirty white on the outside. Next 
comes a small one with a delicate yellow 
color, with something of an elongation 
of the lower part as it extends into the 
ground, so that the ball shape which dis- 
tinguishes the family is lost. Then the 
pear-shaped or pigeon’s-egg Puff-ball, 
has the form that the name suggests. 
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Puff Ball Jokes or Geaste 


Another kind grows in the sand, with a 
long stem and a little ball slightly flat- 
tened on the upper and lower parts and 
about three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter, standing at the top. 

But the most curious of this tribe is 
a kind that might almost be called Puff- 
ball jokes. They grow in the open 
spaces of woods, the lower part brown, 
and of the color of a potato—and taste 
like raw potato, too. This partis round, 
with the under side, as it sits in the 
ground, divided or split so that it looks 
like a flower that has been dropped in 
the mud and then picked up, with the 
mud pushed in between the divisions 











which resemble the petals. On the top 
lifted above the earth, is set the small 
Puff-ball on its foundation of strong 
vegetable matter. This foundation is 
about two inches in diameter, and three- 
quarters of an inch thick, while the ball 
is about as large as a small marble. Its 
name is Geaster, Ground Star or Earth 
Star. 

The most artistic and aristocratic 
member of this family is the Spiney 
Puff-ball, which is like the ordinary kind 
except that the outside is covered with 
soft spines, white in color. When seen 
erowing in the grass it looks like a 
double white chrysanthemum. 








Spiney Puff Balls. 
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SOME ASPERSIONS ON CHURCH MUSIC 





By Rupert Hughes 


N the “ Notes of a Pianist,” jotted 
down by one of the earliest and 
greatest of American musicians, 

Louis Moreau Gottschalk, one finds that 
so sensitive a nature as his was moved, 
upon attending what is usually so mu- 
sical a service as that of the Catholic 
Church, to make this outery : 

“Why give to God the prerogative of 
bad music? What! Shall we in our 
concerts sing just and true, and sing 
false and badly to God? Understand 
that I do not wish trilling or theatrical 
expressions in the church, which shock 
me and destroy holy meditation, any 
more than [ would permit wit or frivo- 
lous elegance of language in pulpit elo- 
quence.” 

Church music is notoriously imper- 
fect and unsatisfactory. It is inevitably 
so. When one hears, as one does hear, 
famous and finished singers sing whole 
arias off the key, one need not be sur- 
prised that a congregation of largely 
untrained voices should commit musical 
nuisances. I once heard so accurate and 
divine an artist as Emma Calvé sing an 
“Ave Maria,” arranged from Mascag- 
ni’s famous Intermezzo, from beginning 
to end, consistently half a tone at vari- 
ance with the orchestra, though it is true 
that, when a rather indiscriminately 
fervid multitude demanded an encore, 
she repeated the song in the most exact 
accord with the key. The great German 
singers are ceaselessly and appallingly 
enthusiastic in inaccuracy. Small won- 
der, then, that the leaders of the small 


choirs occasionally err from the direct 
forthright of music. 

It is not strange, indeed, that many 
of the more exacting churches are driven 
to placing their devotional music in the 
hands of professional singers, who re- 
hearse and deliver a carefully selected 
concert programme every Sunday. 

The average church-choir, made up 
out of voices that have had no more 
training than the atrocious methods 
adopted in the public schools, is, as a 
rule, only completely successful as a 
bazaar for the display of vanity, a dis- 
seminating ganglion of gossip, and a 
matrimonial bureau. 

A great number of eminently respect- 
able people, who think art and nature 
are one and the same, aver their pref- 
erence for a voice left in puris natura- 
libus. They think that cultivation 
robs it of freshness, sincerity, and 
emotion. In a certain way they are 
right, for good singing teachers are al- 
most as rare as hen’s teeth, and the 
ordinary “trained” singer shows in- 
correct methods of production, inordi- 
nate ambition, complete affectation, and 
an inability to understand that true 
song is not a strained and artificial pip- 
ing or orotundity, but a sort of glorified 
speech. Yet singing, like a great many 
other arts, can be given perfection only 
by the most arduous training along 
right lines, and whatever the sins of 
the average music teacher, he deserves 
this negative praise, that the general 
result of his training makes concerted 
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singing possible and tolerable among 
the populace, and that he spreads among 
the people a deepening interest in music 
and an enlarged capability for criti- 
cising and creating it. 

The spirit, after all, is the vital part. 
The cultivated amateur learns to rate 
the crude frescoes of a Giotto and the 
flat figures of a Fra Angelico above the 
photographic paintings of many a later 
school, because of the fervor and big- 
ness of the conceptions of these early 
masters. So a right mind will prefer 
the power and ardor of a great congre- 
gation, voicing the adoration of their one 
heart,and he will be more impressed 
with such a magnificence of unity, in 
spite of a certain drag and inaccuracy, 
than by the empty exactness and flo- 
ridity of many an overtrained soloist. 
The songs of an army on the march, 
the oceanic chant, for instance, of the 
Marseilles peasantry moving upon Paris 
and singing the blood-curdling pean 
Rouget de Lisle gave them ; a thousand 
Germans singing Beethoven’s tremen- 
dous ‘ Adoration of Nature ;’ even the 
glees of a crowd of Yale men gathered 
at “the Fence,” and baying the moon ; 
anything where many souls give ex- 
pression ardently, in music, to one great 
enthusiasm, must have a certain exal- 
tation that puts it above the prying 
of a finicky criticism. 

Nothing, then, could be more lament- 
able than the decrease of congregational 
singing. The constant attempt to re- 
strict it is due to the pedantry of a 
class of people to whom a little learning 
is a dangerous thing ; for, knowing as 
they do, that discord is in a general way 
undesirable, they taboo it fanatically, 
though they ignore the fact that none 
of our instruments or voices can be ab- 
solutely accurate, and that some, like the 
piano, are purposely tuned out of tune 
to a large extent. So they depute the 
voicings of the religion of a great con- 
gregation to an oratorical pastor anda 
concerted troupe of more or less pro- 
fessional men and women, whom they 
pen apart in an enclosure. This choir 
is, likely enough, Heaven knows, to 
offend the critical taste, in spite of its 
professionalism. In the delivery of the 
more elaborate anthems it may often 
stir the soul of the congregation to the 
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depth, and finds herein a good excuse 
for existence ; yet it can never be a sub- 
stitute for the popular voice. 

While a certain part of the con- 
gregation is sure to be off the key, it is 
really rare that this element obtrudes 
itself dangerously upon the general re- 
sult. For the man that cannot hit the 
key is commonly aware of the fact and 
mufiles his voice. If he does not, the 
sensation and head-twisting among the 
congregation is very likely to bring him 
toa realizing sense of his shortcomings. 

The greatest and most continual fault 
of congregational singing is the fact 
that, like a wounded snake, it drags its 
slow length along in disregard of the 
brisker movement of the choir. 

The attitude of many church mem- 
bers is not incorrect when they object 
to having their deliberate old hymns 
taken off at a jig pace, but it is possible 
to be solemn without being lugubrious, 
and the slowness of congregational sing- 
ing is due more to laziness and stub- 
bornness than to any real piety. 

The mulish way in which many of the 
flock hang back a measure or so from 
the progress of the leaders of the music, 
merits the sharp rebuke and serious at- 
tention of the pastor. Such quarrelling 
worship is sacrilege of the ugliest sort. 

An easy remedy for the chief discrep- 
ancies between the choir and the con- 
gregation would be the intervention of 
a leader, who should face the congrega- 
tion and beat time for them. Without 
some such leadership, even a trained 
choir is likely to go astray. So much 
the greater is the need of it for the con- 
glomerate of the congregation. 

The ideal choir is a body of singers, 
selected from the congregation for their 
natural fitness, their training, and their 
willingness to attend rehearsals. Such 
a group is not aloof from the sympathy 
of the congregation at large, and is 
capable of being a great educative feat- 
ure in every church. 

It should have an evangelical power, 
too, for its purpose is only secondarily 
to perform art works artistically. Its 
main purpose is to express the worship, 
the gratitude, prayer, in short the re- 
ligion of a people before their Deity. 

But because the artistic side of church 
singing is of minor importance, it is not, 
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therefore, unimportant. Indeed, like 
the secondary factors of nature, it is 
quite as vital to the general health as 
the larger elements. It is hard to 
imagine that the frequent atrocity of 
religious choral work could be in any 
sense acceptable to the power it is in- 
tended to appease and gratify. 

The surpliced boy-choir has so many 
attractions, and has been so firmly es- 
tablished in the public heart that it 
would probably be useless to criticise 
it as an institution. But, personally, 
while I admit the charm of the youthful 
faces and the fresh young voices, I can- 
not but deprecate the training of a 
child’s voice, as it risks the whole future 
welfare of that voice; and I cannot 
quite shut my ears to the shrill and 
squeaky, or the faint and guttural, tor- 
ments of boyish attempts to roam be- 
yond the limited range of their treble. 
At best, they can understand so little 
of what they sing, and must give so in- 
correct an expression of the feelings of 
an adult congregation, that I, for one, 
feel no enthusiasm for them. 

One of the glaring faults of congre- 
gational singing is a silly fault that is 
fortunately losing favor. It still ob- 
tains, however, in certain rural churches 
and is likely to flourish at sensational 
revivals, I refer to an effect which 
might be partially explained as the in- 
sertion of a vocal grace-note a third or 
so above some accented note, and the 
sliding of the voice down from this 
grace-note to the main tone. This out- 
landish portamento is usually imposed 
upon most of the accented beats of the 
hymn, and its uncouthness is as ridicu- 
lous as it is ugly. One hears a similar 
effect at Chinese theatres. 

This might be called an example of 
musical illiteracy. There are other 
faults due to the over-elaborateness of 
those who know too much. One of the 
most prominent of these is a survival 
of the old habits of oratorio: inane 
repetitions of the same words through 
various musical phrases. Everyone has 
heard the sailor’s definition of the word 
“Anthem ”—how he explained that if 
his questioner should say, “ Bill, give me 
that ’and-spike,” that wouldn’t be no 
hanthem. But if he should say, “ Bill, 
Bill, gi’ me that, gi’ me that ’and-spike, 


‘and-spike, ’and-spike, that ’and-spike, 
that ’and-spike! Bill, gi’ me that ’and- 
spike! Bill gi’ me! gi’ me, gi’ me that 
‘and-spike, ’and-spike, ’and-spike, ’and- 
spike! Amen! Amen! Amen! ’And- 
spike, ’and-spike, ’and-spike! Bill, gi’ 
me that ’and-spike, ’and-spike, Amen ! 
Amen!” that would be a hanthem. 

Eli Perkins has a satire on church- 
music, in which the soprano warbled as 
follows : 


When the sur-hun is bri-hight-ly glo-ho-ing, 
O’er the se-hene so de-hear to me-e-e ; 
And swee-heet the wee-hind is blo-ho-ing, 
O ther-hen, 
O ther-hen, 
I thee-hink 
Hof thee-hee, 
I thee-hink, 
I ther-he-he-he-he-he-he-hink, 
ho-ho-ho-ho-ho-ho-ho-ho-ho- 


It is impossible to say just how many 
notes can be given to any one syllable. 
It depends upon the individual case of 
the composer and the singer, but it is at 
best risky, as the sublime is very close 
to the ridiculous. 

There are two things usually at fault 
in church music: the songs and the 
singers. Both have been much sinned 
against and have sinned much. Music, 
like other arts, has been fostered and 
tormented by religious encouragement 
and discouragement. Like other arts, 
it got its first aid from the church and, 
like them, it had a furious struggle to 
break away from the restrictions im- 
posed upon it by the church. This has 
been the case in other religions besides 
the Christian. 

But secular music, like secular art, 
is now so independent of all church 
domination that the church is even driven 
to the adaptation of secular music for 
sacred use. The Salvation Army has 
gone so far as to take up the popular 
airs of the street during their very hey- 
day. The established churches do not 
varry their borrowings to this extent, 
but they accept Wesley’s justification 
of the use of secular airs: that the devil 
has had them long enough; and make 
free quotations from unreligious writ- 
ings of the best and worst composers. 

Many of the most popular hymns are 
the simplified themes ofgreat sonatas and 
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symphonies. Some of them are dance 
tunes slowed up. Of late years there 
has been an especial tendency for the 
choirs to take the material for their 
elaborate anthems from large concerted 
movements in operas. Not many of 
these have such religious association 
as Wagner’s “Pilgrim Chorus” from 
“ Tannhiiuser.” 

This tendency has been carried so far 
that a lively agitation has been recently 
stirred up for a return to the old ec- 
clesiastical modes. The proposition 
that the use of operatic music in the 
church is sacrilege is* based upon the 
bigoted and insane opposition of a 
large body of the orthodox to the the- 
atre. But music written for one situa- 
tion is rarely very fit for another, and 
the incongruity of the use of melo- 
drama in church is certainly objection- 
able. The church should have a music 
of its own. But this music should not 
go back to any antiquated and pitifully 
restricted form, like that of the crude 
ecclesiastical modes. Church music 
should be the expression of contem- 
porary feelings in a contemporary 
manner, and not an obsolete esoteric 
formula. 

The typical anthem now in use in this 
country in the Protestant churches is a 
sort of religious ballad. It begins with 
an operatic recitative and ends with a 
more or less catchy and bathetic tune. 
It is greatly overdone, and only a few 
composers have attained any real suc- 
cess in it, though its manipulation of 
scriptural episodes, and its close para- 
phrase of scriptural language are often 
ingenious. 

Though there is much activity in the 
writings of these ballads, the short 
hymns for congregational use are little 
studied by good composers. Indeed, 


there is little encouragement for this, 
as congregations are stubborn in the 
reading and learning of new hymns, 
preferring the staleness of a few favor- 
ites to the trouble and exertion of ac- 
quiring new ones. 

Some of these old hymns deserve 
their venerable popularity : “Old Hun- 
dred,” ‘‘Nearer, My God, to Thee,” 
“Coronation,” “ Antioch,” and others, 
for they are the majestic and fitting ex- 
pression of exalted emotion. Some of 
the more popular have no right to their 
favor, though any attack upon them 
would be counted sacrilege. Yet, in 
truth, such tunes as “Dennis,” “ Rock 
of Ages,” ‘‘ Heber,” “Come Ye Discon- 
solate,” ‘‘ Awake, My Soul,” and “ Dan- 
field,” are hopelessly limited in their ex- 
pression and have the naiveté of child- 
ishness. Others, more elaborate, like 
“ Blumenthal ” and “ Selwin,” are equal- 
ly shallow, musically. Our good old 
Lowell Mason is to blame for many of 
these, such as “Cowper,” ‘“ Downs,” 
* Rockingham,” ‘ Hebron,” “ Olivet ” 
and, “ 'To-Day,” though he wrote two or 
three of excellent quality. 

A rare few of the hymns, less popular 
than these and yet in frequent use, are 
among the most beautiful melodies in 
musical literature. Tender and fervent 
“Seymour,” and “Abide With Me ;” 
the majestic “Holy, Holy, Holy,” and, 
in a less degree, ‘‘ Bayley,” “ Louvan,” 
“ Orton,” and some others one might 
vatalogue. 

The recent inroads of the Sunday- 
school songs, which have won a horrible 
distinction under the name of Gospel 
Hymns, cannot be too strongly depre- 
cated. They are usually the thumpy, 
jiggy work of a one-fingered musician, 
and as a musical pabulum for the 
young are a menace to civilization. 


















































MAY TIDE 
By John Poore 


A wrrie time of waiting, 


and the Spring 


Will come to me again, and on my head 
The warm, sweet rain full tenderly will fall, 
And soft-eyed violets blossom o’er the dead. 


The one I love is sleeping where the scent 
Of violets cannot seek his quiet rest ; 

Where my deep love and yearning may not reach 
His heart, nor hear him whisper, ‘It is “best.” 


Oh, love, o’er reaching heaven, and earth, and sky! 
Oh, love, encircling God, and thee, and me! 

I raise my arms, and to the darkness cry : 
I want but thee, my heart, I want but thee. 


THE THEFT OF A BRAIN 


THE STORY OF A HYPNOTIZED NOVELIST AND A CRUEL DEED 


By Lizzie Magie 


H, if I could only write like 
that!” exclaimed Laura Lynn, 
as she closed the book she had 

just finished reading. It was Du Mau- 
rier’s ‘ Trilby.” 

“T think you could do as well as that, 
if not better,” said Miss Leamington. ‘TI 
don’t think that is so very wonderful.” 

“ Have you read it, Grace ?” 

“ Of course I have.” 

“ Why did you read it?” 

“Why? Because everybody was read- 
ing it.” 

“Ah!” said Laura. “ 'That’s just it. 
Because everybody read it. Now if I 
could only write something that every- 
body would read, I should be perfectly 
happy!” 

“T think it is in you to do it, Laura. 
Why don’t you try? If I were you I 
should try.” 

“Tdotry,Grace. I sit down intending 
to write, but having jotted down a few 
lines I drop my pen and fall to think- 
ing, thinking. My fancy runs away 
with me. Oh, if I could only write as 
fast as I can think!” 

“Practice, my dear girl, practice,” 


said Grace, putting on her hat. ‘“Good- 
by, my dear. Remember now, prac- 
tice, Laura, practice.” 

Yes, it was true, as Grace Leamington 
said. Laura had a talent for writing 
and the love for it; but the real diffi- 
culty was that she had not sufficient 
confidence in herself. If she could have 
seen one of her stories in print in a first- 
class magazine it would, no doubt, have 
encouraged her greatly and inspired 
her to continue. It would, at least, be 
proof that she could write something 
worth printing. 

“ What made ‘ Trilby’ so popular, I 
wonder?” thought Laura, as she picked 
up the book again and glanced through 
its pages. “And what made Du Mau- 
rier write it, anyway?” Her eye fell on 
the picture of Svengali. ‘ Perhaps 
someone hypnotized him. Ah! What 
an idea! Hypnotism! But, no; im- 
possible—and yet, hypnotism is a won- 
derful thing. Oh, if it could only be 
done, if it could only be done!” 


A few evenings later Laura found her- 
self one of a thousand in a large hall 
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listening to Professor Preston’s lecture 
on hypnotism. At the close of the lect- 
ure volunteer subjects were asked to 
come forward for experiment. Laura 
longed to present herself, but shrank 
from the publicity of such a proceeding. 
Yet she was anxious to know whether 
or not she was a good subject. If she 
were not, her hopes would be dashed to 
the ground. But if she should prove 
a good subject, then her fond dreams of 
success, of fame, of fortune, would be 
realized. If Svengali could hypnotize 
Trilby and make her sing, why could 
not this man, with the same magic 
power, make his subject write ? 

The subjects selected took their places 
on the platform. By a simple glance 
of the eye or a wave of the hand the 
Professor made them do his will. Some 
danced, some sang; one, a careworn 
matron, delivered a temperance speech ; 
others wept, or laughed ; and some be- 
came greatly absorbed in picking feath- 
ers off their noses. Laura noted every 
phase presented, and, having reached 
home, carefully reviewed it. 

If Norah Keefe, whom Laura knew to 
have but a limited education and no ap- 
parent ambition or talent for anything, 
could, by a wave of the hand and a 
word of suggestion from Professor 
Preston, be made to deliver an eloquent 
temperance speech, why could not she, 
Laura, who had a liberal education and 
an absorbing love for literature, be 
made to write a story that would startle 
the world? ‘ Trilby” may be a fiction, 
but Norah Keefe’s temperance speech 
was not. 

The next afternoon, in company with 
Julia, her colored servant, Laura called 
on Professor Preston at his hotel. 
She had taken into her confidence no 
one but Julia, her trusted attendant. 

“Professor, I would like to know if I 
am a good hypnotic subject,” said Laura. 

“We'll see, my child, we'll see,” said 
the Professor. 

Laura was a little timid, but her 
fears were overcome by her determina- 
tion to accomplish the desired object. 

Julia sat by the door while her 
young mistress conversed with the Pro- 
fessor. 

‘“‘Now, if you please, Miss Lynn, we 
shall begin. Be seated.” 
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Julia became alarmed, called the Pro- 
fessor an old witch, and threatened to 
scream for help. Laura assured the 
agitated girl that there was no danger, 
and finally prevailed upon her to sit 
down and remain quiet. 

He required her to gaze steadily at 
a small bright globe which he held a 
few feet before her eyes. This method 
he usually employed in obstinate cases, 
such as hers. It was successful. Laura 
soon fell into a deep slumber. 

When she awoke she found herself 
snugly, much /vo snugly, wrapped not 
only in her own cloak and Julia's but 
the Professor’s great-coat as well, and 
Julia was saying to her : 

“Is you wam ‘nuff now, honey? I 
never seed anyone be so cold in sich a 
hot room in all my bo’n days.” 

Laura declared herself a great deal 
too warm and lost no time in relieving 
herself of the unnecessary garments. 
The Professor laughed. Julia glared 
at him wrathfully. Laura looked be- 
wildered. 

“Was it successful, Professor ? 
IT asleep? What did I do?” 

The Professor still laughed. 

‘Sleep, nuffin’,” said Julia. “ You'se 
had de wussest chill I ever did see a 
pusson have. “Deed you did, honey. 
An’ clean lost yo’ senses, too. I een t 
sho’ you’se all right yit ; you come to 
so sudden when dat old witch slapped 
you on de head. An’ he a helpin’ you 
outen yo’ wits ‘sis’in’ de sofy was a fiah- 
place, an’ you a takin’ my hat foh a 
coal-bucket. If you’se got yo good 
sense agin you'll walk out o’ dis yer 
place wif me an’ go homean’ go to bed.” 

When the Professor had ceased laugh- 
ing he told her that such was the case, 
and that the experiment was very satis- 
factory. He had but to give her the 
idea and her fancy furnished the details 
with lightning rapidity. Her imagina- 
tion was extraordinary, he said. 

In a few days she saw the Professor 
again, explained to him her plans, and 
engaged his services. 


Was 


The evening for the second and all- 
important experiment arrived. Laura 
had placed paper and pen on her 
writing-table, and had stationed the 
faithful Julia in the corner, with instrue- 
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tions not to leave the room under any 
circumstances whatever. 

“And now, Professor,” said Laura, 
“T want the first story I write under 
the magic spell to be one of an old 
woman convicted of a crime she did not 
commit ; of her trial, her imprisonment, 
her suffering, her pardon, her release, 
and her death. I have had the plot in 
my mind for some time ; the characters, 
the scenes, are vividly clear to me, and 
at your command I am sure that I can 
write a pathetic, realistic, interesting 
story. I have given this story the title 
of ‘ Privileged Criminals.’ I think we 
understand each other now, Professor. 
Yes? Well, I am ready.” 

The shining ball’was produced, the 
word of command, “ Sleep!” was given, 
and Laura slumbered. 

“Miss Lynn,” said Professor Preston. 
Laura opened her eyes and looked into 
those of the Professor. 

“T have called to congratulate you 
on your great success as a novelist. 
People everywhere are talking about 
your beautiful stories, your brilliant 


genius, your astonishing success. The 
papers are full of it. You write 


smoothly, fluently, eloquently. I am 
Mr. Smith, editor of the Universal Maga- 
zine, the leading literary monthly of this 
country, and I will give you $500 if you 
will write me a story of about twenty-five 
hundred words ; a story of an old woman 
who was convicted of a crime she did 
not commit ; of her trial, her imprison- 
ment, her suffering, her pardon, her re- 
lease, and her death. I want you to 
write me such a story to-night. I will 
wait for it. I want you to call the story 
‘ Privileged Criminals.’ ’ 

In order more thoroughly to impress 
her with the nature of the task imposed, 
and to connect it with the details of the 
plot in her own normal mind, the Pro- 
fessor repeated in a deep, commanding 
voice, the name of the story desired, 
“ Privileged Criminals.” 

Laura at once assumed the character 
suggested, and her bright, intelligent 
face beamed with pleasure. 

The Professor motioned her to the 
writing-table. She sat down, took up 
the pen, and commenced her first story 
under the influence of that mighty 
power—hypnotism. 
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She wrote steadily for two or three 
hours without seeming to tire in the 


least. In the meantime Julia had fallen 
asleep. The Professor read the pages of 


Laura’s manuscript as one by one she fin- 
ished them. As he read page after page 
he became deeply interested and was 
eager for the next sheet before it was 
finished. His eyes fairly glistened, and 
he trembled with excitement so great 
that he feared he would destroy the 
spell he had cast over the girl ere her 
marvellous task was completed. By a 
tremendous effort he forced himself to 
be more calm, but he was too over- 
whelmed at the unexpected, phenome- 
nal result of his hypnotic power to as- 
sume any great degree of composure. 
He stood aghast at his work. He had 
called into action a genius which far 
outshone his own highest conception of 
literary perfection. 

At last the story was finished. Laura 
laid aside her pen and fell back in her 
chair in an exhausted sleep. The Pro- 
fessor now feared serious results from 
the severe mental strain under which 
she had labored, and hastened to call the 
girl to consciousness. With a vigorous 
slap upon her forehead he commanded 
her to awake. She did not move. He 
repeated the stroke. He was much re- 
lieved when she opened her eyes and 
looked around the room. Gradually 
she resumed her normal condition. 
Breathlessly she asked if she had suc- 
ceeded, 

“Beyond all power of expression,” re- 
plied the Professor, earnestly. “Here 
is your work.” Laura grasped it ea- 
gerly, with an exclamation of satisfac- 
tion. 

“ Have you read it, Professor ? 
good ?” 

“Tt is very good,” said the Professor, 
simply. As he walked to his hotel he 
said to himself, “It is wonderful! won- 
derful! startling !” 

Laura was alone at last. With a 
wildly beating heart she read for the 
first time the product of her own brain. 
But was it the product of her own 
brain? Undoubtedly. Who else but 
herself had thought out all those little 
peculiarities of character so clearly pre- 
sented, those trifles in dress, those de- 
tails of time and place so graphically 


Is it 
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described in the manuscript before 
her. Surely no one but herself was en- 
titled to credit for this work. No mat- 
ter how much more talented and capa- 
ble than herself another might be, no 
one but her own self, Laura Lynn, 
could possibly have written this story 
which her own mind had created and 
developed. No power in the world 
could have made another write this, her 
story. All credit was undoubtedly due 
to herself. Professor Preston had sim- 
ply commanded her to do what she was 
rvapable of doing. Had she not been 
capable of it she could not have obeyed 
his command. The credit for the story 
was due to Laura Lynn alone. Profess- 
or Preston was a professor of hypno- 
tism, not of literature. 

The manuscript was carefully copied 
and sent to the editor of a leading maga- 
zine. It was accepted, published, and 
liberally paid for. 


The Professor came again and again, 
and other stories were given to the 
public from the pen of Laura Lynn. 
Greatly encouraged by seeing her stories 
in print, as she had known she would 
be, and inspired by the receipt of an 
occasional remittance, Laura applied 
herself more diligently to her chosen 
art, and was soon able to write fluently 
without the aid of the Professor. 


For some years Laura had been de- 
veloping a plot for a long story, an 
educational novel, dealing with one of 
the most important problems of the 
day. This she purposed writing some 
time in the future. And now, since her 
success as a short story-writer was as- 
sured, she began to think about writing 
the book. In a few months ‘A Soul 
for a Soul” was well under way; in 
another few months it was completed, 
corrected, and revised. The few friends 
who had been permitted to read the 
manuscript were loud in their praises 
of Laura’s genius, of the striking origi- 
nality of her plot, the eloquent de- 
scriptions, the novel situations, and 
thrilling climaxes. They pronounced 
it a helpful, satisfying story, indescrib- 
ably refreshing, delightfully natural, 
full of vigor and action, with an under- 
lying vein of quaint humor, pure and 


irreproachable. It was a marvellous 
work of literature, a veritable treasure, 
a masterpiece ! 

With a fluttering heart Laura wrote 
her letter of transmittal, and sent the 
precious manuscript to the publishers. 
With joyous expectation she awaited 
the reply, and in a few days received by 
mail a package. Nervousiy she opened 
it. The light went out of her face and 
she smothered a cry of pain. Her story 
had been rejected and returned. 

Rejected! The result of years of 
study and thought, the product of 
months of earnest labor, returned with- 
out a word of thanks! She had hoped 
so much from it. She had been so con- 
fident of its acceptance and publication. 
She had dreamed of the pleasure it 
would give to the world, of the dis- 
cussion it would awaken among earnest, 
thinking people, of the good it would 
do. She had pictured her own sudden 
rise to the heights of fame and fortune, 
but now her dreams were at an end, her 
hopes were dead. ‘A Soul for a Soul” 
was returned, rejected. It was the 
greatest disappointment of her life. She 
bowed her head over the soiled, limp 
leaves that had seemed such sentient, 
living things to her, and wept, wept 
bitterly, as a mother might weep over 
her dead child. 

Weeks passed. Laura was struggling 
bravely to overcome her disappoint- 
ment and to conceal her dejection from 
her friends. 

One day while she was sitting alone 
in her study, her hands folded idly 
before her, Grace Leamington burst in 
upon her, waving a book in her hand. 

“Why, Laura Lynn, you good-for- 
nothing little creature! Tl never in 
the world forgive you for keeping a 
secret from me, your bosom friend! 
Now, come, tell me all about it. How 
much did you get for your novel? and 
why in the world didn’t you publish it 
in your own name?” 

‘Grace, will you have the goodness 
to tell me what you are talking about?” 
asked Laura, solemnly. 

“Why, about ‘A Soul for a Soul,’ to 


be sure. Everybody’s talking about 
it. You have your wish, my dear girl. 


Your novel is the most popular one of 
the day. But I am sorry you should 
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have used that horrid nom de plume 
instead of your own pretty name.” 

“Ts that the book?” asked Laura, 
pointing to the one Grace carried. ‘“ Let 
me see it.” 

“Just as if you never saw it before,” 
laughed Grace. 

With a trembling hand Laura took 
the book. She hurriedly turned a page 
or two, then uttered an exclamation of 
surprise. 

“Tt’s mine, Grace, it’s mine! Word 
for word. And published by the same 
firm who rejected my manuscript. What 
does it mean ? I say, what does it mean, 
Grace? It is mine! I have been cheat- 
ed, robbed. It is my story, * A Soul for 
a Soul,’ word for word ; and yet,” going 
to her desk and opening a drawer, 
“here is the manuscript where it has 
been ever since it was returned.” 

It was, indeed, mysterious. Laura 
again referred to the letter which had 
soon followed the return of the manu- 
script. 

“We have but recently purchased and 
now have in press a novel of similar 
title and plot.” 

Laura could neither sleep nor eat 
until she had seen the publishers. She 
appeared before them in person with 


her manuscript in one hand and the 
printed book in the other. At length 
she succeeded in convincing them of the 
truth of her extraordinary statements. 
They became interested and promised 
to investigate the matter thoroughly. 
But all efforts to find the imposter 
proved vain. He had entirely disap- 
peared, together with the $10,000 he 
had received for the manuscript of 
“A Soul for a Soul.” 

Several years later, when “A Soul for 
a Soul” was almost totally eclipsed by 
the more valuable works of fiction by 
Laura Lynn, that gifted lady received 
the following letter, enclosing a check 
for $10,000 : 


LAURA LyNN: Iam a prisoner for life in a 
wretched dungeon in France. Remorse is 
torturing my brain and I realize that I am 
doomed to become a hopeless maniac, While 
yet I am sane I hasten to make this confession 
to you. While you were under my hypnotic 
influence I discovered your plot of ‘* A Soul 
fora Soul.” At my command you wrote it, 
and sheet by sheet I stole it from you. TI sold 
it for $10,000. I came to Europe. I stole the 
brains of other undeveloped geniuses. I was 
discovered, tried and convicted. I have con- 
fessed to all I have wronged. I can scarcely 
hope for a pardon, yet I pray for it. 

JOEL PRESTON. 


LOVE SONG 
By Frederic W. Pangborn 


Ou, blissful hour; oh, moment all too sweet, 

When loving hearts in first communion meet. 
Ah, moment all too dear! 

Ye witless birds that wanton in the trees ; 

Thou mellow-murmuring, merry evening breeze, 


Be silent. all, 


Nor break the thrall, 
Nor thought of other things recall : 
My love is near. 


Oh, happy dawn ; oh, golden-glorious morn, 
When souls unite and ripe young love is born. 
Away all doubt and fear! 
Ye whispering voices of the flowery lea 
Be hushed and quiet ; sweetly silent be 
Ye sounds that dwell 
In wood and dell, 
Nor break the stillness of the blissful spell : 
My love is near. 
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A DEAD HEART 
By Epiphanius Wilson 


HE Rev. The- 
ophilus Flood 
was just finish- 
ing his break- 
fast when his 
house - keeper 
opened the sit- 
ting-room door 
and said, has- 
tily, 

‘‘A woman, Mester Flood, and she 
wants to see ’ee main bad.” 

“A woman?” repeated the mission- 
ary, deliberately, mashing up with his 
fork the ‘“‘ brewis,” or soaked Hamburg 
bread, on his cracked delf plate—“ and 
what kind of a woman may she be, Mrs. 
Mead ?” 

“Qh, she’s a gay, high-toned, fancy- 
dressed sort of a fine lady—she might 
be the governor’s wife, Mester Flood, 
and she’s in a carriage with two horses 
and a man in livery.” 

Mr. Flood rose hastily from the table 
and brushed the crumbs from the rusty 
cassock, which, although it was but- 
toned close under his chin, yet failed 
to conceal the fact that he wore no 
collar. The red cotton cravat appeared 
where the white linen of clerical livery 
generally appeared. 

“And I not shaved and cleaned, 
Mrs. Mead,” he said. “ Well, tell her 
the Rev. Mr. Flood is very busy at 
present. I will see her in ten minutes, 
and then you come back and I'll give 
you the daily portion--the portion that 
the Lord allows us. Perhaps this lady 
is one of those who love the poor mis- 
sionaries and will make a contribution 
to the good work.” 

He stopped suddenly as he perceived 
that the house-keeper had left the room. 
Then he began his preparations for re- 
ceiving his visitor. 

First of all he removed the remains 
of his breakfast—salt fish, soaked bis- 
cuit, and a little jar of molasses—from 
the table. Unlocking a corner cup- 
board door, painted blue, he put the 
broken victuals upon the shelf, closed 





and locked the door. Then he care- 
fully folded up the newspaper that had 
served for a table-cloth on the rickety 
pine table. On this table he placed 
the little ten-cent mirror, the pot of 
coarse shaving-soap and the razor with 
which he would make his toilet. 

The keen steel blade swiftly passed 
over his lathered face and revealed in 
clearer outline the features overgrown 
by a three days’ beard. It was a hard, 
plain face which was reflected in the 
pewter-rimmed looking-glass. 

You might have said that the clergy- 
man was some forty-five years old; 
prematurely gray and bald. The fore- 
head was low, the face round; little 
keen eyes looked out under shaggy 
brows ; the nose was short and inex- 
pressive ; the lips thin and void of emo- 
tion ; the chin square and strong. A 
healthy tint overspread the cheeks, and 
a sort of professional placidity, restful 
dignity, composed into some degree of 
impressiveness the lineaments of a com- 
monplace, but not weak, countenance. 
It was the face of a man who, without 
ambition, without wide imaginative out- 
look, had yielded to the crushing limita- 
tions of a narrowed lot and become a 
creature of religious habits rather than 
of religious enthusiasm. Mr. Flood 
seemed a type of that unvarying and 
invariable mediocrity which can always 
be trusted to pursue a course of life 
familiarized by daily repetition, without 
deviation, to the end. 

“T’ve come for the daily portions, 
Mester Flood,” said the house-keeper, 
entering with three tin platters in her 
hand. 

On one side of the room was a flimsy 
book-shelf, containing the scanty li- 
brary which the missionary had brought 
with him from the Theological Semi- 
nary; a collection of books once read, 
but read no more, and half forgotten. 
On the top of this book-case were three 
or four volumes of sermons—the source 
of inspiration to the minister in many ¢ 
Sunday harangue. Faded, fly - blown 
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newspapers were filed by their side. 
Against the opposite wall were ranged 
three barrels, whose covers were se- 
cured by padlocks. Mr. Flood drew a 
bunch of keys from his deep cassock 
pocket, turned a key in the padlock of 
the first barrel, and thrusting in his 
hand, drew out a ladle of flour. 

“ Be very careful, very careful, Mrs. 
Mead,” he said, as he poured the flour 
upon the tin plate she held out ; “ flour 
is precious ; the price is rising. I hope 
the lady is not expecting dinner here?” 

Mrs. Mead shook her head in dissent. 
The pork and biscuit barrels were 
opened in turn and yielded their por- 
tion. Then Mr. Flood unlocked the 
blue cupboard and handed to his 
house-keeper a pinch of tea. With a 
profound sigh, as if he were giving up 
his life, he added four ounces of sugar. 

“That is all the Lord spares us to- 
day, Mrs. Mead—oh, be careful, be very 
vareful of these provisions—I hope I 
am not wasteful—I hope I have not 
given you too much.” 

As he uttered these words in a tone 
half fretful, and ending in a peevish 
whine, he shut the cupboard door with 
a bang and hastily turned the key in it. 

Mrs. Mead stood impassively holding 
her piled-up platters—and as the mis- 
sionary turned around, said, as calmly 
as if she had not heard his words, 

“The woman, Mester Flood—won't 
you go out and speak to her? She 
said as she'd walk up to the lookout 
and set by the flag-staff tell you came.” 

When she left, the missionary drew 
from his bureau his best clerical suit, 
“well saved,” and hastily dressed him- 
self in a costume de rigeur, white collar 
and all. 

He was almost dazzled by the blazing 
sunlight as he went into the open air. 
Below him were the busy fish stages, 
the roofs with curling morning smoke, 
the masts of ships, and beyond, the blue 
bay, dappled with white sails and glit- 
tering with innumerable smiles. The 
hillside sloped down from his home to 
the rough road where a carriage was 
standing. White calcined rocks, inter- 
spersed with clumps of purple calmia, 
spruce-trees and silvery birch lay be- 
tween him and the lookout, a platform 
of wood with a flag-staff, from which 


vessels in the offing might be signalled. 
The clear, fierce sunlight of the brief 
Newfoundland summer seemed to make 
everything around too vivid ; the brill- 
iancy was tiresome. He had never 
ceased to contrast the mingled barren- 
ness and beauty, the unkempt gaudi- 
ness of this place with the placid, gar- 
den-like scenery of his Surrey home. 

The missionary sauntered slowly up 
the rough path, until he reached the 
lookout. A woman of medium height, 
in a dark dress, was standing there, 
with her face toward the bay, as if 
lost in thought. Flood looked curi- 
ously at the stranger. He noticed 
the unmistakable elegance of her cos- 
tume, the grace and fineness of her 
whole appearance. She presented such 
a contrast to all her surroundings in 
the half-civilized place. She looked 
like a camellia flung down among cal- 
mias and saxifrages, or like a Corinthian 
pillar transported from some Greek 
island and set up in a smug English 
garden, among apple-trees and goose- 
berry bushes. 

When she turned round at the noise 
of his footsteps, Flood stopped abruptly. 
He seemed inclined to turn back to his 
house. His face had grown deadly 
pale, and he wore the appearance of a 
man cowed by a sudden blow. 

At last he seemed as if he collected 
his strength for a great effort, and has- 
tily walked up to the lookout with the 
desperate courage of a man storming a 
breach. The woman as he approached 
sat down calmly on the rail that ran 
round the little platform and gazed at 
him. She was evidently quite at her ease, 
and conscious of her own triumphant 
beauty. For she was indeed beautiful. 
Her dark skin and large soft eyes spoke 
of her Creole extraction, and her small 
hands and feet gave a nameless refine- 
ment to her full round figure and swell- 
ing bust. 

But her main attraction was the smile 
with which she greeted the missionary, 
and held out her hand to him. 

“ Theophilus,” she said, in a soft, low 
voice, ‘‘ surely you have not forgotten 
me.” 

The Rev. Theophilus Flood did not 
respond to her smile, nor did he take 
her hand. He looked like a man who 
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is perfectly nonplussed. He certainly 
had not forgotten her. People who 
have been engaged lovers never do for- 
get each other. The relation of inti- 
macy once entered into and sealed by 
kisses, survives all else in life, and al- 
though everything has been done to 
separate hearts that have been united 
by mutual vows, the separation is never 
complete. At the present moment 
Flood felt as if only a day or two ago 
he had held this woman in his arms 
and bade her good-night with a kiss. 

“Tt is ten years ago since we last 
saw each other,” she was saying, “and 
now you have not a single word for 
me.” 

“There is so little to be said,” he 
answered, coldly ; ‘‘ you have gone your 
way and I have gone mine. I never ex- 
pected to see you again, and the meet- 
ing is a painful one. Tell me what I 
can do for you.” 

“ Theophilus,” she said, with a trem- 
bling voice, “I have come to ask your 
forgiveness and to offer reparation for 
the wrong I did you.” 

“T have forgiven you long ago, and I 
have tried to forget you,” he replied, 
sadly —‘“as for reparation — none is 
possible ; nor do I wish or require it.” 

*You did everything for me,” she 
went on—‘“‘me, a poor orphan whom 
you educated and supported—may I at 
least repay you for that ? ” 

“Repay me? No,” he answered, 
abruptly ; “Ido not need money—my 
savings were all spent on you—and I 
scraped and stinted and became a miser 
for your sake. But that is all over 
now. I am saving still ; people call me 
miserly, for the habit has grown upon 
me and has become a delight to me. 
I do not need the money of your rich 
husband. I have all I want. No—I 
do not ask payment from you.” 

“You misunderstand me,” said the 
woman. “I wish to make reparation in 
a fuller degree than that. I should in- 
sult you—kind, generous benefactor 
that you have been—by an offer of 
money. Do you not, can you not see 
what I mean ? Theophilus, how changed 
you are, and I feel toward you just as I 
did ten years ago.” 

Her voice was earnest and pleading, 
and she bent forward and fixed her eyes 


on him, and clasped her hands on her 
knees before her as if making suppli- 
‘ation to him. 

* And your husband, Mrs. Davenant,” 
interrupted Flood, sternly. 

“What! did you not hear? Oh, I 
ought to have told you. I have been 
a widow for eighteen months, and have 
come to Newfoundland only for one ob- 
ject.” She paused and cast down her 
eyes. “'To ask your forgiveness.” 

“T forgive you for breaking your 
promise to me, for deserting me for the 
sake of marrying a rich man, for your 
ingratitude, your weakness, and selfish- 
ness. I forgive you all. But you are 
mistaken if you think that the past can 
ever be recalled, and’ that we can ever 
be what we once were to each other.” 

There was silence for a few moments. 

“T recollect your once telling me, 
Theophilus,” said the woman, “ that 
nothing I could ever do would ever 
make you cease to love me. It was that 
night when we were standing at the 
rectory gate, just after my father’s 
death. You held me in your arms, and 
kissed away my tears, and I felt happier 
than I have ever felt since. God knows 
I have sinned against you, but only tell 
me that you love me still as I love you, 
and then all will be well and right again.” 

Flood did not answer immediately. 
He was debating with himself what 
he should do. His decision, however, 
was soon made. 

‘Tt is too late,” he answered. “My 
life is now formed and fixed; I cannot 
change it. We are not suitable com- 
panions for each other now. You 
would loathe me ina week, and I should 
be weary of your way of living just as 
soon. I could not live contented in any 
place but Capstan Cove, while you are 
longing for the crowds of London or 
Paris. I am a beggarly missionary ; 
you have become a luxurious society 
woman; we have nothing in common. 
What is the use of talking about love ? 
You loved a young and sentimental 
enthusiast ten years ago, and I loved a 
beautiful, simple - minded girl. The 
youth has become a humdrum and mis- 
erly recluse ; the girl a dashing widow, 
a woman of the world, with a large fort- 
une and expensive tastes. Love be- 
tween them is an impossibility. No, 
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Lucy, we have parted and we must re- 
main apart. We cannot change the 
past nor recall the irrevocable. I am 
sure that you will agree with me, if 
you only stop to think.” 

“T have stopped to think,” she ex- 
claimed, impetuously. “I have thought 
over everything. My conclusion is just 
the very opposite to yours. I love you 
still, anc I cannot believe that you have 
lost all your love for me. You will 
break my heart if you prevent my mak- 
ing some atonement for the past. Only 
let me try to make you happy; to 
brighten and cheer your life. We will 
leave this terrible country and live in 
England or Italy. You have often told 
me how you longed to visit Tuscany. 
We will take a villa and live near Flor- 
ence. Theophilus, do not deny me. 
Tell me that you will come with me.” 

She had risen from her seat as she 
spoke, and stepping across the platform, 
placed herself close by his side, as if 
hungering for some caress, some token 
of his old love. She gazed into his face, 
but he did not change a muscle. 

“ Theophilus, tell me,” she whispered, 
“that you do not mean what you say.” 

His temples were throbbing and he 
was strugeling with the feelings which 
were roused in him by her nearness to 
him. How natural would it have been 
for him to catch her there and then to 
his heart, and passionately acknowledge 
that life without her was impossible. 

She knelt at his feet and laid her head 
on his knee, as she used to do in her 
girlish days. 

Flood started as if a serpent had bit- 
ten him and gently pushed her away. 
In a moment she was standing up be- 
fore him, a crimson flush of anger or 
shame on her face, and with flashing 
eyes exclaimed : ‘“ Please tell my coach- 
man that I am waiting for the carriage.” 
She tripped down the steps that led 
from the lookout, and as she did soared 
hot-house rose fell from her bosom to 
the ground, 

“This is good-by forever, Theoph- 
ilus.” 

“Forever,” he answered, with com- 
pressed lips. 


The Rev. Theophilus Flood was seated 
an hour later in his squalid room, turn- 


ing over his account books, as he had 
interest to collect on some mortgage 
loans. He felt a deep joy in that pas- 
sion for gain which now became the sol- 
ace of his life, a sort of compensation 
when the incentive that originated it 
had become a quenched lamp, leaving 
him in darkness. 

“Ah,” he muttered to himself, ‘‘ mon- 
ey is the only friend that never changes, 
the only mistress that is constant.” 

He turned his head, on hearing heavy 
footsteps on the path that led to his 
door. There was a crowd outside. He 
opened at the gentle rap that scarcely 
echoed through the panel. 

It was Dr. Smith and Phil. Mead, and 
half a score others. They were bring- 
ing something on a hastily made 
stretcher of oars and spruce boughs. 

‘* We must lay her on the bed,” whis- 
pered the doctor. 

Mrs. Mead opened the door of the 
missionary’s chamber. 

“The horses bolted at the sight of a 
cod seine hung out to dry at Squire 
Hedderson’s, and the lady was thrown 
out. The coachman said that you knew 
her,” whispered Phil. Mead, “and he 
brought her here.” 

“Is she much hurt?” hurriedly in- 
quired Flood. 

“ Her head struck on the big bowlder 
at the corner of the road. She was 
killed instantly,” said the doctor. 

Flood peered helplessly through the 
door-way, and saw the limp form, the 
white face, the closed eyes of the woman 
stretched upon his bed. A tiny stream 
trickled slowly from her dark hair, and 
reddened the white pillow. To think 
that she should be brought back to his 
house, even to his chamber, in this way ! 

He sank back into his chair. 

“More expense,” he absently mur- 
mured ; “more expense, and times so 
hard.” 

The people gazed at him with indig- 
nation softened with pity. They thought 
him mad. He fumbled in his bosom 
and drew out a flower, the hot-house 
rose that she had worn in the lookout. 
He bent his head over it, and pressed it 
to his lips, and those who watched at- 
tentively saw, as he raised his face, that 
on the wilted crimson petal a single 
tear glistened like a dew-drop. 
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CUBA 
By Herbert Bashford 


Oh, God, that I might breathe of Freedom’s air! 
Alone I weep to-day, alone, forlorn— 
Twin-sister of pale Sorrow, wan and worn ; 

Low, low I kneel, with dark, dishevelled hair. 

My bravest, noblest sons lie starving where 
Grim Morro looms on high; my flesh is torn 
And bleeding from the tyrant’s lash ; I mourn 

My children slain; I cry in my despair 

For some protecting arm, some flashing sword 
Upraised in my defence ; I ery, and yet 
All lands stand dumb and will not answer me. 

How long ere my deep prayer be heard, O Lord? 
How long ere my bruised feet be firmly set 
Upon the radiant peak of Liberty? 
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OcEAN Skercues. By Frederick W. Wendt. 
Cloth, 75 cents. (The Colonial Book Com- 
pany, New York.) 

The publication of this little group of steam- 
er stories was an inspiration. All of them take 


Richard Muther. In three 
fusely illustrated. Cloth, $20. 
millan Co., New York.) 


The nineteenth century has been so impor- 








for their locale some transatlantic liner ; they 
are happy in hitting off the types that every- 
one meets in smoking-room or steamer-chair ; 
and about every available cranny of the boat 
is fitted with some romance, from the steerage 
up. Thus there is the Mysterious Person tiat 
always sets the passengers agog; she turns 
out here to bea beautiful Nihiliste. There is 
the very touching story of the proposal that 
was postponed too long ; a strong and exciting 
yarn of ‘* A Farmer ina Fog ;” the tragedy of 
a stoker, and an unusually neatand humorous 
tale of ‘¢ A Honeymoon at Sea.” 

The book is light enough to be held easily 
in the hand as one lounges in a steamer-chair, 
and should solve the vexing problem, what 
reading-matter to take aboard, or to give a 
friend about to sail. 


Camps, QUARTERS, AND CasuAL PLACEs. 
By Archibald Forbes, LL.D. Cloth, $1.75. 
(The Macmillan Co., New York.) 

Essays on various features and figures of 
camp and war life, by one who speaks with 
experience and authority. 


tant in the history of art, and has developed 
so many national schools into  simultan- 
eous prosperity, that a comprehensive and 
comparative survey is greatly needed. Pro 
fessor Muther ‘has attacked the enormous 
task with all the indefatigable research of the 
Germans, and an unusually cosmopolitan and 
modern appreciation. While he recognizes 
the impossibility and undesirability of cata- 
loguing all the painters ‘‘ who, however hon- 
orably, lived by painting in the nineteenth cen- 
tury,” he does not believe the time is all chaos. 
Better still, he is not one of the bigoted eclec- 
tics who think it the duty of modern painters 
to model themselves upon (another way of 
saying ‘‘imitate,” and ‘sink themselves in”) 
the old masters. 

Muther begins logically with a book on 
‘«The Legacy of the Eighteenth Century.” It 
is gratifying to see English art credited with the 
fathering of the modern revival of that inter- 
est in contemporary life which is necessary to 
any great art. Hogarth, Reynolds, and Gains- 
borough are appreciatively treated, and the 
principal spirits of the continent taken up: 
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the iconoclastic Goya ; Watteau, the exquisite 
interpreter of his own exquisite time; the 
alternately didactic and delicious Greuze, 
and the Netherlandish Chardin. The strug- 
gle to escape from the mire of classicism, 
with its laborious simplicity and empty eru- 
dition, is sketched with righteous detesta- 
tion of the insolence and futility of the school- 
men. 

That a curator of a German museum should 
be able to get above his Diisseldorf and Mu- 
nich horrors and treat the realistic and impres- 
sionistic efforts of our century with enthusiasm 
shows an unusual mind, Professor Muther is 
not too much of a German to treat France fairly 
and give her the bulk of the honor, as she 
deserves. Russia, the new Scotch school, Eng- 
land, Scandinavia, even America, are treated 
cordially and with considerable discrimination. 
A number of too obscure men are courageously 
picked out for the warmest praise, Chintreuil 
getting some especially grateful, though all 
too brief, recognition. The illustrations are 
munificently scattered through the work. 
They must approximate 2,000, and are chiefly 
from photographs of the original paintings. 
As a survey of a wide world of art througifa 
very busy century it is «a wonderful work, 
greatly to be desired by anyone interested in 
his own time. It is written in an easy style, 
free from too abstruse matters and red tape. 


For THE WHITE Rose or Arno. By Owen 
Rhoscomyl. Cloth, $1.25. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York.) 

There seems to be a revival of interest in the 
handsome and hapless Young Pretender and 
his followers. Julia Marlowe is playing a 
tragedy of Coppée’s ** For Bonnie Prince 
Charlie,” in which he figures. She imperso- 
nates a beggar maid ardently devoted to him. 
So this story is chiefly devoted to the poorer 
folk drawn into Charlie’s cause to their own 
destruction. 

The author insists on correlating ‘“‘ hardly’ 
and ‘* than,” as ‘‘ hardly had he escaped, than 
they pursued,” but there is action enough, 
surely, of a desperate hand-to-hand sort, and 
the climax is very strong. A curious figure 
is a peasant whose great boots are a deadlier 
and surer weapon than any knife or club. 


IN CurLpnoop’s Country. By Louise Chand- 
ler Moulton. Pictured by Ethel Reed. The 
Yellow Hair Library, II. Cloth, $2. (Cope- 
land & Day, Boston.) 

Kthel Reed is a dear. There is ne other 
word to express her with. Her drawings are 
decorative and yet have fascinating touches of 
actuality and an individuality clear as day. 
Her quaint fancies quite outrun the heavy 
conceits and hobbling metre of Mrs. Moulton’s 
verse, 


A Writer oF Fiction. By Clive Holland. 

Cloth, $1. (Copeland & Day, Boston.) 

So many amateurish pieces of fiction take 
for hero some sore-beset author that one 
comes to look with suspicion on them all. 
But there is something potentially so pathetic 
in the woes of these men who, as Daudet puts 


it, must coin their very souls, that the right 

manipulator can do much with the material. 

Mr. Howells has turned his abilities to the 

task, and Miss Annie E. Holdworth’s ‘* The 

Years That the Locusts Have Eaten ” is im- 

pressive. 

The chief figure in the present little book by 
the author of “ My Japanese Wife ” is not the 
fiction-writer so much as the woman that is 
truly his better half. Her heroism in poverty 
and all the terrors it has for the refined soul 
are winningly drawn and her supreme sacri- 
fice that his memory may stay fair, gives the 
novelette a bigness. The simplicity and 
vividness of the telling, too, make it all very 
real, 

A Princerontan. A Story of Undergradu- 
ate Life at the College of New Jersey. By 
James Barnes. Illustrated. Cloth, $1. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 
Undergraduate life is almost the most im- 

portant period of acareer. It is formative 

and picturesque. Yet its picturesqueness is 
so ingenuous as to make it crucially hard to 
treat artistically. “Much better attempts have 
been made at it than this by Mr. Barnes. His 
story reveals muc h of the good democratic 
spirit of Princeton, but as a bit of literary 
work it is too cheap for serious consideration. 

Mr. Barnes has been writing too much juve- 

nile literature of late, and this book is of the 

undergraduate both objectively and subjec- 
tively. 


Breaux AND BELLES. By Arthur Grissom. 
Cloth, $1. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York.) 

One division of Mr. Grissom’s little book of 
vers de société is called “ Ivory Miniatures.” 
The name applies to all the pieces. They are 
exquisitely carved and polished, and show 
complete mastery of all the forms attempted. 
Like Tanagra terra-cottas, too, they often out- 
value by their felicity far more pretentious ef- 
forts. Characteristic successes are: ‘‘ Even- 
ing in Broadway,” ‘‘ The Débutante,” ‘ Ro- 
mance at Ten,” with its couplet— 

How could I ever forget your face, 
When you never returned my heart ? 

‘(A Fashionable Graduate,” “Before the Ball,” 

= * Retribution,” “ Ballade of Forgotten Loves,” 

‘Nocturne,’ ‘ Your Sin Will Find You 
Out,” ‘Plaint of a Poet,” and this great lit- 
tle quatrain : 

She promised me, ‘‘ No word of mine 
Shall cause your faith in me to dim ; 
And then, above her glass of wine, 
I saw her look at him. 

Tue Mopern Reaper’s' Bisie: Isaiah. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Richard G. Moulton. Cloth, 50 cents. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York.) 


If Isaiah were a new volume of poetry, what 
a gigantic ability it would reveal in the world 
of letters! As Dr. Moulton has remo‘elled the 
physical aspect of the text, the work is given 
a freshness and a novelty full of charm and 
of revelation. I discussed this series at great 
length some months ago and need only repeat 
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that it is simply indispensable to a proper 

study of the Bible cither as religion or as 

literature. The book of Isaiah is peculiarly 
fitted for the present editing. 

FAMILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES.—De- 
scribed and_ illustrated by F. Schuyler 
Mathews. With over two hundred draw- 
ings by the author. Cloth, $1.75. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York.) 

THE STORY OF THE Birps. By James New- 
ton Baskett, M.A. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.75. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) : 
This is the century of observation. It has 

taken scientists ages to approach Nature in a 

receptive mood rather than in an effort to 

wring her to their preconceived prejudices. 

The next step is to teach laymen to take the 

same attitude toward material things ; and not 

merely to throw off superstitions and old 
wives’ tales, but to take on a lively interest in 
all the details of one’s environment. Once the 
spell of botany or ornithology lays hold of one, 
every idle walk becomes a crowded pleasure. 

Books like these two, written engagingly, and 

kept free from technical offences, play a very 

important part in the cultivation of observa- 
tion and all its consequent culture. 

A Crown or Srraw. By Allen Upward. 
Cloth, $1.25. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York.) 

In these days, when all novelists are shov- 
ing their feet into the Cinderella buskins of 
the drama, it is a pleasant introduction to 
read that there is at least one person who 
has novelized his drama. His plot has found 
its beginnings in the actual history of the mad 
King of Bavaria, about whom he has built 
a fancy of much interest. The King, con- 
fronted by a socialistic assassin, argues royal 
difficulties with the man and offers to rule at 
his behest for half a year. The complications 
of a monarchy are neatly shown, and a love- 
affair in which the king woos incognito is 
woven in. 

ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. A Tale of 
the Mutiny. By Flora Annie Steel. Cloth, 
$1.50. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) 
The bare narration of the facts in the Sepoy 

Rebellion, such as McCarthy’s history of it, is 

enough to make the blood run cold, hot, and 

a whole thermometerful of degrees. As the 

background of a romance it is susceptible of 

most convincing manipulation. The author 
of this realization of it claims to have altered 
history not even to the slight extent licensed 
in the fiction-maker. As «a consequence, so 
exciting and picturesque a story in a scene so 
bizarre and yet so actual has not often been 
written. It has been a sensation in England, 
and should have almost the same interest here. 





THE Works or Lorp Byron. Edited by 
William Ernest Henley. Vol. 1.: Letters. 
Cloth, $1.75. (The Macmillan Co., New 
York.) 

There is visible on the literary horizon a 
revival of the Byron cult, if indeed the inter- 
est inspired by this picturesque figure can be 


said to have flagged at all. Yet, like that 
other unconventional genius, Poe, he has al- 
ways had more influence on foreign than on 
English literature. 

We are at the time now, surely, when it is 
possible to pass a sober judgment on the 
work of this stormy genius. He is so far 
from the correction or the revenge of our cen- 
sure that his work ought to be judged imper- 
sonally. The verdict on its inherent morality 
must vary with the individual jurymen ; and 
in a certain way it reflects the poet’s deeds as 
well as his creeds; but it ought to be possible 
to judge both dispassionately now. Mr. Hen- 
ley’s attitude should be helpful to this end ip 
the highest degree, judging from his first 
volume, the Letters, the notes to which are 
very full of information about the personnel 
of Byron’s associations. <A delightful feature 
of them is that they themselves have that 
quality rare in notes: style. Mr. Henley is 
such an important personage in contemporary 
poetry—though he is not half enough appreci- 
ated—that he will doubtless prove an unusual- 
ly efficient editor of what promises to be the 
best edition for the general reader of Byron. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE, 
mon. Cloth, $2. 
New York.) 
Because the ‘‘ servant problem” is such a 

familiar problem, it is not often taken seri- 
ously. It is taken ludicrously and petulantly 
often enough, but has not yet attracted the 
studies of the minds best equipped to settle 
it, if, indeed, anything can settle it but the 
slow revolutions of daily attrition. 

In a country with theories so democratic as 
ours, it is particularly embarrassing, though 
the crumbling of caste in other countries 
brings out many a wail. 

The author of this work has made a com- 
mendably philosophic attack upon the prob- 
lem, outlining the evils from the stand-point of 
the servant and of the employer, and exam- 
ining various theoretical remedies. 

The main objections—and they are not un- 
reasonable objections from any human stand- 
point—made to household service by men and 
women who prefer harder work and less pay 
with more independence, are to the humilia- 
tions put upon them by nincompoops and 
snobs, and by many unnecessary details like 
the words ‘‘ master,” ‘‘ servant,” and the use 
of their first names. Numberless petty an- 
noyances that do not attend the usual rela- 
tions of employer and employee harry the 
household employee so deeply as to drive out 
the better element and leave householders at 
the mercy of the sparse remainder. It has 
come truly to the point now where the servant 
is master of the situation. The call for relief 
certainly comes from the householders, and 
some steps to rehabilitate the estate of the 
domestic ministrant in the eyes of the labor- 
ing classes are a crying necessity. The pres- 
ent book is a noble contribution to the strug- 
gle—scholarly, cool-headed, democratic, sym- 
pathetic for both sides, and marked with much 
insight. 


By Lucy Maynard Sal- 
(The Macmillan Co., 








A FEW MINUTES WITH THE EDITOR 


THe Mormon Woman’s HeEaArt.—Who 
that knoweth the human heart can fail to 
realize that in the story of Mrs. Valentine 
there is a great truth which no argument or 
sophistry can silence? The picture of the 
Mormon wife, loving her husband with her 
whole heart and faithful with that fidelity 
which is latent in the soul of every true wom- 
an, forced by her religion and the customs of 
her people to suddenly contemplate the com- 
ing of another woman into the home and af- 
fection which are her earned and natural 
rights, is forcefully drawn. Her soul rebels ; 
her woman-nature says ‘‘No;” but her re- 
ligion tells her that she must submit or be un- 
faithful to her duty as a churchwoman. Few 
of life’s phases present so clear a contrast be- 
tween the natural and artificial laws of wom- 
an’s existence as that which is given in the 

icture of Mormon marriage here presented. 
t is probable that many a good woman, read- 
ing the story, will be moved to say, ‘‘ God 
pity the sister who must face an ordeal like 
that.” The women of the Mormon Church 
have not, so far as evidence shows, made a 
loud complaint against the laws of their envi- 
ronment ; but it is not going too far to assume 
that there are many of them who have silently 
borne the sorrow of Funny Ann, and who, 
like the heroine of Mrs. Valentine’s sketch, 
rejoice to-day that Mormon polygamy is now 
forever a thing of the past. Fitly, indeed, do 
the words of the greatest of England’s woman 
novelists apply to such as they: ‘‘ We mor- 
tals devour many disappointments between 
breakfast and dinner-time; keep back the 
tears and look pale about the lips, and, in an- 
swer to inquiries, say, ‘Oh, nothing.’ Pride 
helps us; and pride is not a bad thing when 
it only urges us to hide our hurts--not to 
hurt others.” 


WoMEN AND Miss1on Work.—The statis- 
tics given by Mr. Willis certainly show that 
in the Christian Mission work of the past 

ears the women of America have been a very 
important factor. When one perceives the re- 
sults of their efforts and realizes how much 
of practical good has been accomplished, the 
value of the service which the earnest women 
of the land render in the cause becomes ap- 
parent without argument to sustain it. Facts 
are the best indications by which to judge 
the merit of a case, and the simple state- 
ment of facts made in the article of Mr. 
Willis is sufficient to impress upon the public 
the pertinence of his subject. The work of 
the Christian mission field is ever present, it 
never ceases, and will continue to be an im- 
perative need of the world as years come on. 
Much has been done in the past, much is being 
done to-day, but there will always be just as 
much to do in the future; for this is a labor 
in which “eternal vigilance” is the price of 
success, and which cannot stop so long as 
human nature remains what it is and good and 
evil strive for mastery in the human heart. 


A Recent DEVELOPMENT OF THE STAGE.— 
People like to be amused. This is the age 
of short sermons, short stories, and short en- 
tertainments ; and it is therefore in keeping 
with the spirit of the times that the vaudeville 
show, of which our contributor speaks in this 
issue, should become a recognized factor in the 
theatrical world of to-day. Time was, not so 
very far back, when the “ variety show,” as it 
is sometimes called, was deemed not quite a 
proper kind of entertainment for folk who 
made pretence of being nice in their taste, and 
it was only after an apology to themselves that 
they condescended to attend such a perfor- 
mance. The so-called legitimate stage also 
made it a point to frown upon the vaudeville 
as a thing not fit for the notice of any players 
who were worthy the name of actors. But to- 
day a change is noticeable. Everybody goes 
to the ‘‘ vaudeville,” ‘‘ variety,” or ‘‘ continu- 
ous” show, as it is variously called ; and many 
actors who, a few years ago, would have 
deemed it professional suicide to take part in 
such a thing, now willingly bend their talents 
to the making of the entertainment which be- 
gins nowhere and ends in the same place. 
Thus we have come to have a recognized va- 
riety show, and the result is that the vaudeville 
has developed in two directions ; one part of it 
going upward to the domain of clean and de- 
cent entertainment, the other passing down 
the scale into that class of shows which no 
self-respecting person will attend. The line 
of demarcation is clearly drawn to-day. 
Whether this tendency of the people to a 
fondness for meaningless light entertainment 
is a good thing or not, time alone will prove. 
But the fact remains that the largest crowds, 
the widest popularity, and the biggest receipts 
mark the success of the vaudeville show just 
now, 


DousLE NoraBLEs.—One might, without 
stretching the meaning of words too widely, 
fittingly call the persons described in the ar- 
ticle of Mr. Anderson ‘‘ double notables,” for 
the reason that to be a well-known literary 
person and at the same time the holder of a 
diplomatic office under the Government is cer- 
tainly a case of twofold notability. Double 
office-holding is, indeed, all too common in 
this land, but double notability is not. It is 
interesting, in this connection, to call attention 
to the fact that, in recent years, the literary 
diplomats have not been numerous. Go back 
a few years and history will surrender several 
to the notice of the observer ; but the present 
drift of politics seems not to bein the direction 
that naturally leads to the selection of men of 
literary Culture as the recipients of high official 
honors. It will hardly do to argue that the 
reason for this lies in a lack of good material, 
for the country has to-day just as many able 
literary men who are fit for official honors as 
it ever had. Rather let us assume that it is 
not in the spirit of the times to select men of 
this type where public office is to be filled. 











GODEY’S FASHIONS 


CONDUCTED BY THE COUNTESS ANNIE DE MONTAIGU 


HE fashions for spring are, to say 
ei the least, giddy. Red, relegated 

to oblivion for several seasons, 
has once more asserted its pre-emi- 
nence. Red fabrics of all kinds are to 
the fore, silks of a sanguinary hue are 
paramount, as also are wools, poplins, 
challies, and lawns. Next to red, all 
of the brilliant shades of purple and 
heliotrope are in evidence ; these splen- 
did hues are often associated with 
cerise, or apple green, accentuating 
their already too assertive tones. La 
mode nowadays permits the juxtaposi- 
tion of almost any color; blue and 
green were once considered irrevocable 
enemies, as were red and purple, yellow 
and pink, and other now much em- 
ployed combinations. 

Costumes for street and utilitarian 
wear are made of the lovely satin- 
finished broadcloths, almost as fine and 
pliable as peau de svie. Other materials 
are the neat checked and plaided chev- 
iots, the useful mixed homespuns, bou- 
rette in snow-flake effects, and the 
semi-transparent canvas cloths and 
etamines. The latter are substantially 
woven, and are usually made up over 
a petticoat of bright-hued taffeta of a 
contrasting color; navy blue canvas 
over poppy red or emerald green are 
charming color-schemes. Wools in 
blocks half an inch in size alternate 
with open-work ones of the same di- 
mensions ; these goods are exceed- 
ingly dressy, as they distinctly reveal 
the shimmer of silk beneath. They 
are also brought in linen and cotton 
weaves. 

Cottons will be greatly used ; the 
new French ginghams are especially 
stylish ; dark red in shaded stripes 
and plaids, and also blue, green, and 
heliotrope show knotted irregular 
threads thrown upon the surface. 

Wool and silk barége is a noticeably 
pretty fabric ; itis brought both in light 
and dark grounds, strewn with gay 
No. 1 detached flowers. 
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Organdies in jardini¢re ‘and bouquet 
patterns are especially attractive this 
season; many of the prim designs in 
old French and English prints have 
been reproduced. 

The trimmed skirt has come to stay, 
at least for the summer, for which it is 
best adapted, as the fluffy flounces are 
an admirable addition to the gauzy 
textures suitable to the warm season, 
That favorite of our grandmothers, the 
annexation, or Spanish flounce, is re- 
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vived; many of these dee) 
flounces are graduated, being 
much deeper in the back than 
in the front, and are finished 
with a heading ; three narrow 
ruffles are frequently set about 
midway of the skirt, and are 
accompanied by the same num- 
ber at the foot. Many of the 
India silks and organdies have 
insertion in white or black lace 
set on in fanciful fashion, or in 
up and down or cross stripes. 
The sun-pleated skirts are the 
latest novelty; they come al- 
ready pleated in satin, silk, thin 


‘wool, grenadine, linon, and or- 


gandie. On some of them is a 
pattern in Valenciennes or Chan- 
tilly insertion which has a very 
dressy effect. 

The satin skirts are made up 
to wear with fancy taffeta, or 
black net, waists, or with velvet 
boleros fastened with frogs. 

Jackets show but little change, 
pale tan, gray, red, and a bright 
medium blue being the shades 
mostly in vogue. In cut they 
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resemble those of the past winter. Bo- 
leros, however, take the precedence, and 
are extremely convenient when a light 
wrap is necessary. Polished flat brass 
buttons are seen on these little affairs, 
or they are frogged, or braided. A bo- 
lero of crimson cloth was noticeable for 
its style ; it was trimmed with graduated 
lines of narrow black soutache, which 
reached half way up. 

Gray empire jackets with revers of 
orange or royal blue velvet are a 
novelty. 

Capes have undergone a slight modi- 
fication, as most of the models are tied 
in at the back, and have very volumi- 
nous ruffles over the shoulders. Others 
are made in the shape of a_ bolero, 
while still others are in V, or bodice, 
shape, to which is added ruffles of lace, 


chiffon, or taffeta. Very dressy are 
shoulder-capes of changeable _ taffeta, 


ornamented with graduated bands of 
velvet and attached to a yoke ; they are 
finished with ruffles of pleated chiffon 
over silk ruffles. 

Shirt-waists of silk and lawn still as- 
sert themselves, in spite of the protests 
of the dressmakers. Many of the silk 
waists show tucked yokes, or pleated 
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fronts ; the dressier ones are striped 
with narrow pleatings of ribbon or 
lace. Many organdie and linon waists 
are made on a foundation of silk 
colored lawn. 

Sashes are again seen; they are of 
taffeta, surah, or satin ribbon ; on many 
of the lawn suits the sash is of the 
same material, edged with narrow Valen- 
ciennes lace. 

Cotton canvas, strewn with a pattern 
of flowers, is a cheap and pretty fabric ; 
it is made up over a lawn or sateen pet- 
ticoat. 

Robe or box dresses have again ap- 
peared ; they are brought in fine lady’s 
cloths in every conceivable 
shade, and are ornamented 
with an appliqué of white 
silk or cloth finished with a 
braided design. The Figaro 
is finished in the same man- 
ner. 

Linen and canvas suits 
will again be worn ; most of 
thera are relieved by revers 
of blue, red, or white linen. 

A novelty in piqué shows 
changeable effects in pale 
tints of gray and green, 
or pink with a white cord 
running across. White and 
colored piqués are made 
in two-piece suits, but are 
more carefully cut than for- 
merly. 

Guimpe effects are pretty 
in the foulards and swisses ; 
a stylish gown was of navy 
foulard, figured in a bizarre 
design in white; the skirt 
had pleated, narrow ruffles 
of white silk, sewed into 
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each side seam; the waist was drawn 
across in bias folds, ending below the 
bust; above, it was filled in with a white 
embroidered guimpe. The waist was 
encircled with a broad crushed girdle 
of ponceau velvet, knotted at one side, 
and with pointed, upright encls. 












The new girdles are very ornamental 


Wa adjuncts to a summer costume. The 
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V4 Normandy girdle is the latest thing. 
ip g It is made of doubled bias silk in plaids, 
OY yy checks, figured and plain goods; the 
JAM front is pointed and shirred on whale- 
bones and the back is fastened with an 
adjustable clasp of gold or silver, from 
which depends two graceful pointed 
ends. This girdle, worn with the popu- 
lar shirt-waist, gives a trim and neat 
appearance to the figure and is much 
more becoming than the belt. Stock 
collars in the same colors are worn 
with the Normandy, and, with a narrow 
inch-wide linen collar above, are exceed- 
ingly stylish. 
Jackets of Russian and Bulgarian 
lace, and dainty Figaros of crisp, pale- 
tinted mull, worked out in a pattern of 
Honiton braid and spangles, are exceed- 
ingly dressy, and serve to enliven a 
sombre toilet. Other boleros are of 
black silk passementerie, jet, or net, 
worked out in splendid Persian col- 
orings. Yokes and collars of passe- 
menterie and lace are elegant ac- 
cessories and often come with cuffs 
and sleeve-trimmings to match. 
Millinery runs to extreme showi- 
ness. A new material is Batavia 
cloth, made from wood fibre ; it has 
No. 8 a coarse, stiff mesh and is effective 
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made up into hats or used as a 
trimming. Red hats are conspic- 
uously on view; the brims are 
formed of fly-away silk poppies or 
Jacqueminot roses in several 
shaded tints. Then there are hats 
of prelate purple, with violets nest- 
ling beneath the brim and a bunch 
of roses and an aigrette above. 
Double plateaux of straw are much 
used; they can be crushed into 
almost any shape, and may be 
made very becoming. Plaided 
ribbons are much used and also 
bias velvet. Flowers are loaded 
on to hats and bonnets and are 
of exquisite naturalness. 

Black and white is extremely 





















chic. There are white taffetas with 
graduated stripes of black satin ; such 
dresses are made up with ruffles of white 
and black lace, or pleated ribbon. 
Trimmings are of extreme gorgeous- 
ness ; spangles stili reign, associated 
with eabochons of rhinestones, or colored 
stones and embroidery. Much of the 
trimming consists of heavy lace in- 
sertion with a floriated edge in cream 
or flax color, often varied with colored 
flowers in rich embroidery. Turquoise 
and jet are harmonious. 
A striking costume is of daffodil 
erépe de chine, the skirt shirred 
on cords in the fashon made fa- 
miliar by Doucet, the great 
French dressmaker ; the corsage 
is of pale yellow mousseline de 
soie, with mousquetaire sleeves, 
the front of the corsage consist- 
ing of white and gold stripes 
with a tracery of delicate flow- 
ers; a white satin rever em- 
broidered in glittering golden 
spangles was turned back widely 
on one side. Very chic was the 
crushed rosette of turquoise taf- 
feta set on one side of the neck- 
band. 
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A changeable taffeta with a shimmer 
of rainbow tints showed a blouse front 
of white Japanese silk tucked at each 
side, the centre being left loose and 
confined beneath a girdle of black satin. 
The back was tucked diagonally, ap- 
pliquéd to the changeable silk waist 
quite plainly, forming a curved V ; this 
toilette was finished at the neck with 
black pleatings and white chiffon. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 
No. 1. Carine Costume.—Skirt of sun- 
pleated satin with waist of silk, trimmed 
with guipure lace ; 20 yards of satin. 
No. 2. Tattor Coar.—Heliotrope 
cloth, double-breasted and trimmed 
with fancy braid ; 24 yards of double- 
width goods. . 
No. 3. Steeve.—Wool and silk com- 
bined ; 3} yards of single-width goods. 
No. 4. Srreer Costume.—It may be 
made in any plain wool goods; braid is 
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the trimming; 6 yards of double-width 
wool. 

No. 5. Fancy Waist.—Silk or chiffon ; 
the full bodice is draped across from 
shoulder to waist; 5 yards of single- 
width goods. 

No. 6. Normanpy 
bias silk. 

No. 7. Canine Costume.—A_ sage- 
green broadcloth skirt; waist of the 
same colored taffeta, with bolero of fancy 
weave with an appliqué of cream anid 
gold ;33 yards of double-width goods ; 4 
yards of silk. 

No. 8. WarteERING - PLACE Gown.— 
Flounces of embroidered linon set into a 
yoke of plain material form the skirt ; 
a slashed jacket is worn over the waist ; 
12 yards of trimmings ; 2 yards of the 
goods. 

No. 9. Conuarerre.—It is of satin 
and pleated lisse ; # of a yard of satin ; 
3 yards of pleating. 

No. 10. Srreer Costume. — Tartan 
plaid, worn with sash, sleeves, and trim- 
ming of self-colored cloth; 6 yards of 
double-width material. 

No. 11. F xcy Bopicr.—Silk, mous- 
seline de soie, or net may be used, It 
is combined with velvet; 5 yards of 
single-width goods. 

No. 12. Jacket Bopice.—It is made 
of cloth with velvet trimmings, and 
opens over a soft silk front; 24} yards 
of double-width cloth. 

No. 13. Steeve.—It looks best in taf- 
feta, China silk, or chiffon; 3 yards of 
single-width goods. 


GirpLe.—Made of 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Tue pattern of any garment illus- 
trated in this department of Gopgy’s 
will be mailed to our patrons. Skirts, 
waists, and sleeves may be obtained at 
twenty-five cents for each separate pat- 
tern. Sleeves are not included in waist 
patterns. Only the regulation measures 
are used, namely, a forty-inch skirt and 
a thirty-six-inch bust. These are easily 
adapted to any figure by cutting slightly 
larger or smaller, as is necessary. The 
latest novelties will be found in our il- 
lustrations. 


Our designs are French, and unlike the usual run of 
patterns. Ax® they are cut to order, we cannot promise 
always to deliver them at a day's notice, as there arc 
often many orders ahead, but no considerable delay will 
occur 
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A MODERN MARRIAGE 


Tue most important event in a wom- 
an’s life occurs on her nuptial day, and 
most brides are fond of indulging in a 
certain amount of pomp and ceremony 
in order to mark their advent into the 
world of married women. 

The initial procedure is the sending 
out of the invitations. Cards are no 
longer used, and the invitations are is- 
sued on white note-paper which folds 
into a square envelope. Invitations are 
frequently sent only for the church, the 
intimate friends being invited to the 
reception. 

Should the wedding be private, an 
announcement of the marriage is sent 
out to one’s circle of acquaintances on 
returning from the wedding journey. 
“At Home” cards are posted with the 
new name and address. Plain script is 
the only correct thing. About $15 a 
hundred is the price asked by a first- 
class stationer for wedding invitations. 

The bride’s family pay for the cards 
and all of the expenses of the occasion. 

For church or home weddings, three 
or four o’clock in the afternoon is the 
hour usually chosen. 

For a country or suburban affair the 
guests are usually provided with rail- 
road tickets, which are inclosed with 
the invitations. Carriages are in wait- 
ing at the depot. 

For an important church ceremony 
a rehearsal is imperative, and the party 
should rehearse the entire scene, so that 
no embarrassment may ensue on the day 
of the wedding. A certain number of 
pews, barred by a wide white ribbon, 
are reserved for the families of the bride 
and groom. The ushers are usually 
armed with a list of the guests. 

When the bride and her party step 
inside of the door, the organ plays a 
nuptial march, chosen beforehand by 
the bride. The ushers, two by two, walk 
up the aisle ; next comes the maid of 
honor or the bridesmaids ; then the bride, 
leaning on her father’s arm ; the groom 
is already waiting, English fashion, at 


the chancel, and leads the bride to the 
altar; the party separate and range 
themselves on either side of the couple, 
the first bridesmaid holding the bride’s 
bouquet and assisting her to remove 
her left-hand glove ; however, the third 
finger of the glove is often cut, so that 
the awkwardness of removing it is ob- 
viated. The father, at the proper mo- 
ment, gives away the bride, the couple 
receive the nuptial blessing, and the 
ceremony is complete. 

In going out the order is reversed, the 
bride and groom leading, while the rest 
follow. 

Little girls dressed in white, carry- 
ing gilded baskets on their arms and 
strewing flowers before the nuptial 
pair, are sometimes substituted for 
bridesmaids, or small boys dressed as 
pages precede them. 

A recent innovation was six pretty 
girls robed in empire gowns of daffodil 
yellow crépe, carrying great bunches 
of jonquils, who marched, two by two, 
up the aisle, chanting as they went the 
bridal chorus from “ Lohengrin.” 

The bridal bouquet may be of white 
orchids, bride roses, or valley lilies, 
made shower fashion. 

The groom usually presents a jew- 
elled souvenir to the attendants. 

The groom orders the bride’s and 
bridesmaids’ bouquets, and the bouton- 
niéres of the ushers ; he also fees the 
clergyman. 

The refreshments for a reception are 
generally furnished at a fixed price by 
the caterer, usually at a sum ranging 
from $1 to $10 per capita, according 
to the quality and variety of the 
menu. Bouillon, creamed oysters, 
several kinds of salad, chicken cro- 
quettes, sandwiches, fancy ices, cakes, 
bon-bons, fruit, coffee, chocolate, and 
punch are offered. One should, of 
course, be governed by circumstances, 
as it is obviously absurd to go beyond 
one’s means. 

At the home reception the newly 
wedded pair stand before the mantel, 
or at one end of the drawing-room, 
which has been decorated for the oc- 
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casion; the ushers make themselves 
generally useful. 

As to the matter of the trousseau, 
$500, if judiciously expended, will fur- 
nish quite a pretty one ; this again must 
be a matter governed by one’s purse. 
Thousands of dollars are frequently 
spent. 

A high gown is always preferable, 
although the neck of the nuptial cos- 
tume may be slightly cut in V, or 
square, and filled in with lace or chiffon. 
White satin, peau de soie, or moiré is 
used ; white chiffon makes a charming 
dress, or crépe de chine. 

The going-away gown should be of 
tailor-made wool with hat to match. 
The other gowns should be chosen 
carefully, and, if the bride is not wealthy, 
with a view to utility as well as beauty. 
None of the evanescent novelties should 
in this case be purchased. 

At a quiet wedding the bride may be 
married in her travelling dress. 

The groom should, if the ceremony 
take place before six o’clock in the even- 
ing, wear morning dress, a black Prince 
Albert coat, rather light trousers, a 
white satin tie, and a boutonniére cor- 
responding to the flowers worn by the 
bride ; he wears enamelled or patent- 
leather shoes, white or pearl gray 
gloves, and a silk hat. Should the 
marriage take place in the evening, he 
dons a full-dress suit. 


FANCY WORK 
KNITTING 


Tue bicycle and knitting would seem 
to possess no affinity for each other, yet 
the bicycle fad is responsible for the re- 
vival of the almost forgotten and home- 
ly art of using the knitting needles. 

Golf hose are by far the most stylish 
on the wheel, and are equally used by 
both men and women. Many of the 
machine-made stockings were found to 
be of inartistic patterns and unharmo- 
nious colors. 

Some brainy women, with an eye to 
possible emolument, inaugurated the 
knitting fad. Now the women who wish 
to be thought up-to-date are making 
substantial golf hose for themselves as 
well as their male relatives and friends, 
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The imported short English needles are 
used for the work, and the material is 
mixed Scotch yarn in various shades of 
gray, brown, etc. These stockings are 
made with and without feet, the latter 
with a strap to pass over the side of the 
foot. There are a number of fancy de- 
signs, braided, diagonal, or lightning 
stripes, ribs, and many other stitches, 
which are worked out with ingenuity 
and industry by the knitter. When 
colors are desirable, they are used in 
the top, which in men’s hose turns over 
from the knee, and in women’s over the 
top of the shoe. These tops are fre- 
quently knit in the gayest tartan plaids 
or checks, while the rest of the stocking 
is of a sombre hue. 

The hand-made hose are handsomer, 
more desirable, and more stylish than 
those manufactured by machinery, and 
those who have worn them are enthu- 
silastic in their praise. 

One thing leads to another, and the 
knitting and crocheting of Afghans is 
again popular. There are, of course, 
many new designs and stitches, so that 
the work assumes a novel aspect. Many 


women will welcome its return with 
pleasure. 
Silk chatelaine bags and _ purses, 


wrought in an intricate pattern in 
beads, are very expensive and luxuri- 
ous articles when purchased. With the 
exercise of taste and industry, they may 
be made at a comparatively trifling out- 
lay. They are a pretty addition to a 
lady’s toilet, and are dainty and stylish. 
These bags and purses are, some of 
them, finished with a piece turned over 
the top and fringed, and a chain with 
which to carry them; they are some- 
times fastened with a gold or silver 
clasp and a substantial chain. The 
bags are provided with a hook to fasten 
in the belt, or they may be carried in 
the hand. 


THROWING SHOES AT WEDDINGS 


Ir is an extremely ancient custom, 
and originated in Germany, where the 
bride took off her wedding slipper and 
flung it to the guests in token of good 
luck; the bachelor or maid who caught 
it would be wedded next, according to 
tradition. 


Books of instruction may be obtained from the Fancy Work Editor 
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A CLOVER-LEAF LUNCHEON 


One of the prettiest entertainments 
recently given was a clover-leaf lunch- 
eon. The small tables only held three, 
and the tops were enamelled green ; 
over them were placed embroidered 
centre-pieces of white linen, embroid- 
ered in clover leaves with their pink 
flowers. The menus answered for 
favors, and represented a clover leaf in 
its natural greens, the name of the guest 
and the date being inscribed in golden 
characters. Inside were the names of 
the various dishes. A large bowl] of cut 
erystal in the centre was filled with the 
fragrant pink blossoms, and a knot of 
the flowers, tied with long green stream- 
ers; was laid beside each plate. 

The porcelain was in characteristic 
colorings, and all of the dishes were 
garnished with green, the ice - cream 
was pistache, the icing on the little 
cakes a delicate green, and the bon- 
bons were of the same color, Candles with 
green shades stood on the tables. The 
gown of the hostess was of clover-leaf 
green, with a touch of pink here and 
there. 


A SHAKESPEARIAN LUNCHEON 


To be quite correct, the old-fashioned 
dishes mentioned by the Bard of Avon 
should be served. This is not, however, 
always practicable, and the hostess has 
full latitude to serve what best suits her 
convenience, The menus should be 
adorned with Shakespeare’s portraits, 
with an appropriate quotation. When 
the dessert is served, bananas will be in- 
cluded. <A portion of the skin has been 
turned down, and in it is inserted a 
quotation from some play ; the fruit is 
tied about with a narrow ribbon. The 
guests help themselves to a banana 
and discover the slip. The one who 
guesses the quickest and the most cor- 
rectly receives the first prize, and the 
others the second and third. A volume 
of Shakespearian quotations, a calendar, 
or a paper knife with a portrait are 
usually the prizes. 


A GRIDIRON PARTY 


One of the latest fads in entertain- 
ing is the gridiron party. The Prince 
of Wales and the smart upper Bohe- 
mian set of London are fond of this di- 
version. The hostess herself must do 
the cooking, and the broiling of a chop, 
or steak, becomes of absorbing interest 
to the company. Dainty silver grid- 
irons are used by these esthetic chefs, 
who wear smart white aprons over their 
handsome gowns. 


A STRANGE FAD 


Ix the primitive days of the art re- 
naissance, about twenty years ago, 
when household decoration was in its 
infaney, cranes standing painfully upon 
a single, attenuated leg, weird and im- 
possible birds, and prehistoric butter- 
flies adorned, or rather disfigured the 
hangings, plaques, ete., executed by 
mnateur artists. 

It remained but for the homely frog 
to be idealized ; this has been done by 
Miss Pullman, the heiress of the palace- 
car magnate. This original young lady 
appears adorned with jewelled frogs. 
There are tiny reptiles suspended in 
her ears, while others, in the guise of 
pins and pendants, adorn her corsage 
and throat. Not satisfied with revel- 
ling in frog jewelry, Miss Pullman uses 
them in decorative fashion in her apart- 
ments. The transparent blinds which 
hang before the windows are embroid- 
ered with the not altogether graceful 
animal. The sumptuous wall-hangings 
are woven with frogs, and bullrushes 
and embroidered frogs seem crawling 
over the blue satin sofas and chairs. 
A frog of sculptured marble is used as 
a paper-weight, and a solemn-looking 
creature surmounts the ormolu clock. 
Upon entering the magnificent apart- 
ments of the eccentric young lady, one 
might fancy that she had been visited 
with the plagues of Egypt. 


WOMEN AND FOOT-BALL 


ANTI-FOOT-BALL laws have been pro- 
mulgated in several States. A particu- 
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larly stringent one is now under discus- 
sion in Lincoln, Neb. It provides that 
every person engaging in a foot-ball 
game shall be fined not less than $25 or 
more than $100, and that even a looker- 
on, reporter, or umpire, should be sub- 
jected to a tine of from $5 to $25 ; in lieu 
of this the offender will be obliged to 
do a three months’ term in prison. A 


similar bill has been introduced into 
the Indiana legislature. One of the 


representatives declared that more men 
had been killed by foot-ball than by 
prize-fighting, and yet gentle womanly 
women revel in the barbarity of the 
game. They look on with scarcely a 
quiver when a man is knocked down and 
trampled on by the enthusiastic athlete 
in the wild rush for the ball, and take 
as eager interest in the sport as the 
college men. <A savage instinct seems 
to linger in the breasts of women, and 
this is especially the case with those 
who make a practice of attending foot- 
ball games. The partisan spirit causes 
them to forget the impulse of mercy, in 
the insatiate desire to see their favorites 
come out victorious. 

Modern civilization deprecates the 
callousness of the noble Roman women 
of the days of the Czesars who were 
always on hand at the gladiatorial con- 
tests. Again, our aristocratic dames 
shudder at the cruelty of Mexican and 
Spanish women who go to bull-fights, 
when in reality there are few serious ac- 
cidents in the arena. 

Compared to the 
shouting, wild-eyed 
more dangerous, as, 
supremacy, they risk 
out reserve. 

A number of men have been killed on 
the ball-field, or died from injuries re- 
ceived there : untold numbers have been 
injured for life, and still gentle woman 
looks calmly on, keeps her score with 
the skill of a veteran player, and in 
every way encourages the taste for the 
barbarous game. Verily the quality of 
mercy is lacking in the women who have 
the habit of appearing on the ball-field. 


bull, a buneh of 
athletes are far 
in their thirst for 
life and limb with- 


Madame Norikoff, a lady of wealth 
and position, wields a decided influence 
in politics. She is said to be the 
mouthpiece of the Russian Government. 


OMENS OF LUCK—GOOD AND BAD 


Siens and omens are of universal in- 
terest. 

Although superstition is presumably 
a relic of the dark ages, there are few 
people who are quite devoid of it. Here 
are some omens of bad and good luck. 

To sneeze on Friday presages mis- 
fortune. 

To see a shooting star means all sorts 
of good luck. 

To pick up an opal argues the ac- 
ceptance of someone’s evil fortune. 

Finding a piece of jewelry portends 
the bestowal of wealth. 

To put on a stocking wrong side out, 
and the left shoe first, are both lucky. 

Finding an unopened letter means 
the reception of good news. 

To dream of a funeral is an excellent 
omen. 

To chase away a black cat means the 
throwing away of your luck. 

Bad luck will pursue you if you carry 
the handle of your umbrella down. 

THE HORSESHOE 

Ir is said that hundreds of years ago 
the horse of a Roman princess cast his 
shoe; an humble artisan rescued it, 
and as he fell beneath the hoofs of the 
horse, pressed it to his heart ; he was 
picked up for dead. The princess was 
so touched by his devotion that she 
rewarded him with her hand. Since 
then the horseshoe has been the em- 
blem of luck. 

COLONIAL RELICS 

Amona the curious relies lately ex- 
hibited at an entertainment given by 
the Sons and Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion, was a pair of corsets made by hand 
by a tailor more than one hundred 
years ago. They were of white moiré, 
and the belles of the day wore their 
dresses turned away in front in order 
to display them. Another relic was a 
black crépe shawl one hundred years 
old, elegantly embroidered in colored 
flowers, the tints being perfectly pre- 
served. Another thing was a bedspread 
of the fifteenth century, wrought in 
blue and red, and with the word Liberty 
embroidered in the centre. 
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WHEEL WHIRLS 


Comrort and utility, rather than light- 
ness, characterize the wheel of ’97. The 
crucial saddle has been modified, and 
it is now possible to spin along ona 
soft and springy seat. 

The padded seat will be much used 
in spite of an increase of weight. Coin- 
pressed air is also used, and spiral 
springs and horsehair. 

The butterfly seat is new, and gives 
with the motion of the rider. 

The scientific cyclist will notice a 
slight drop in the crank-hanger, and a 
leaning toward push joints. 

Lamps are of simpler construction 
and cheaper. Electric lamps are made 
with dry batteries. 

There are all sorts of attachments 
which take the place of bells—rattles, 
whistles, etc., some of them automati- 
eally used. 

The bicycle tiger is quite the swell 
thing in England, where ladies in the 
country make calls on their wheels. 
The tiger is gotten up in a livery cut 
for the wheel. He follows his mistress 
just as a groom would do on horseback, 
assists her if she needs it, and cares for 
her wheel when she dismounts. 

One firm of manufacturers makes 
bikes solely for children, which accen- 
tuates the popularity of the wheel for 
old and young. 

The “side-by-side” bicycle or soci- 
able, is by far the most attractive wheel, 
as the riders are seated as they would 
be in any two-seated vehicle. 

Women’s wheels are geared higher 
than they were last season. It is said 
by experts that no wheel is a proper fit 
where the leg, when the pedal is at the 
lowest, cannot be stretched out perfect- 
ly straight. 

The bicycle picnic had its origin in 
Nice and Cannes, where one can ride al- 
most all the year round. It is fast 
gaining in favor, and is a delightful 
way of winding up a long spin. 

An enthusiastic bicyclist is Mrs. Kate 
_'Tannatt Woods, of Boston, who sadvo- 
cates the use of the wheel by brain- 
workers. 

Dr. Hammond declares that the pro- 
pelling action should come from the 
ankle and below the knee. 


MAGAZINE 
COLLEGES AND CLUBS 


Cubs are numerous in Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Scrimgeour is the President of 
the Health Protective League, a flour- 
ishing organization. 

Cornell has an Alumnz Association 
with no dues and no officers, except the 
Executive Committee. 

Miss Martha Carey Thomas is the 
President of Bryn Mawr College, and 
Miss Louisa Gregory of Barnard. 

Mrs. Mary Dame Hall, the newly 
elected President of Sorosis, is a hand- 
some woman with snow-white hair; 
she is highly educated and intellectual, 
having once been a teacher. 

The Fortnightly Musical is a club 
which meets periodically in the interest 
of music. 

The Fortnightly Shakespeare is the 
oldest Shakespearean club in the United 
States. Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl is 
the president. 

The “‘ Lady Maynard Hall” is another 
contemplated college woman’s settle- 
ment in London. It will be under the 
auspices of the “Oxford Ladies’ Col- 
lege.” 

One of the newest of London clubs 
is “The Sandringham.” Like most of 
the English clubs, there is a restaurant 
where one can be served at a moderate 
price. 

Miss Martha McCauley, of the New 
Century Club of Wilmington, Del., has 
taken a two years’ course of special 
study at Oxford. 

Mrs. Massingberd, who died recently 
in London, was a consistent and deter- 
mined woman suffragist. It was she who 
founded the Pioneer Club of London, 
devoted to the preaching of feminine 
liberty. 

The Holland Dames arrogate to them- 
selves the proud title of Queen. Thus 
Miss Carrie Lupton subscribes herself 
Queen of the Connecticut Holland 
Dames of the New Netherlands. 

The Daughters of Columbia have re- 
organized. They were inaugurated dur- 
ing the Chicago Exposition as a tribute 
to the discoverer of America. The origi- 
nator was Mrs. Webster. The work is 


educational. Mrs. Whittingham is the 
president. The Daughters are very pa- 


triotic. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Tue manager of a Harlem theatre has 
had a place fitted up in the lobby, in 
which the ladies can deposit their hats. 
The boxes are locked, and the key with 
the number given to the owner, who 
secures it to a chain, worn bracelet 
fashion on her wrist. A maid is in attend- 
ance. 

It remains for the Spanish assassin 
Weyler to institute a decree ordering 
women suspects to be court-martialled ; 
this, of course, means the death penalty. 
The gentle Weyler declares that if he 
had his way he would kill the women 
first, and try them afterward. 

The McKinleys, young and old, are 
having a good time in the White House. 
The party includes Grandma McKinley, 
who is seventy years of age, and also 
the youngest child of a relative, who is 
a baby two years of age. 

The relatives of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe object to having a monument 
erected to her, declaring that she her- 
self would have opposed it. The Me- 
morial Committee of Connecticut wom- 
en have, however, made up their mind in 
the matter and refuse to give up their 
project. 

Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher survived 
her husband exactly ten years. After 
his death she applied herself to writing 
for newspapers and magazines. 

Among the noble English convicts 
are Lady Gunning, imprisoned for for- 
gery ; Lady Robert Montague for abus- 
ing her own children; the Marchion- 
ess of Donegal for drunkenness; the 
Baroness von Gleissenberg and the 
Countess of Waldeck for larceny and 
fraud, and the Countess of Leiningen 
for fraud and blackmail. 

A wonderful collection of postage- 
stamps has come to view in Bingham- 
ton, N. YY. They aggregate 862,000, 
and are pasted on a bedroom set, com- 
pletely covering the wood ; they are var- 
nished and can be washed. 

A ship for invalids is in process of 
construction. It will be fitted with 
every convenience, so that those who 
need sea-air and a change of climate 
may enjoy it. The vessel will cruise 
about for nine months, and will be 
equipped with doctors, nurses, Russian 
baths, ete. 


WOMEN UP TO DATE 


Eveene Fiewn’s daughter Mary is 
travelling around the country giving 
readings from her father’s writings. 
She has never taken a lesson in elocu- 
tion, and reads naturally and simply. 

It is said that Queen Victoria would, 
were it possible, promulgate a decree 
against second marriages. It is be- 
lieved that the Princess Beatrice has 
promised her mother never to re-marry. 

Mrs. Corbin, of Chicago, is using all 
of her endeavors to defeat woman suf- 
frage; she declares that when Susan 
B. Anthony learned that she had four 
boys, she said, “ What is a woman with 
your brains doing with four boys; 
they'll grow up to be men, nothing but 
men, and what will they amount to in 
the world?” 

Mrs. Miriam Mason Greely is a wom- 
an of fine literary attainments; she 
took a course at the Sorbonne in Paris, 
and is now studying at Barnard Col- 
lege. She is a person of advanced, but 
not aggressive, ideas, and is womanly 
and charming. 

Miss Eva Henry Williams has been 
appointed the commissioner to rep- 
resent Jersey City at the Tennessee 
Centennial. She is on the Evening 
Journal of that city. 

Lady Londonderry is very much in- 
terested in household problems. She 
suggests, as a solution of the servant- 
girl question, that they be apprenticed 
for a certain length of time to house- 
keepers. 

Mrs. Mary Ellen Lease has not a 
high opinion of men, and asserts that 
they will in time return to quadrupeds, 
and walk on their hands and feet, tooth- 
less and hairless. Let us be thankful 
that we will not be here to see the 
transformation. 

Miss Ada Patterson is the first woman 
reporter who has witnessed a hanging ; 
she stood on the platform while Dues- 
trow submitted to the extreme penalty. 
It is a distinction that few women will 
envy. Sensational journalism falls be- 
fore this latest achievement of the 
woman journalist. 

Amparo Orbe, the reigning belle of 
Havana, in disguise, followed the fort- 
unes of her husband, and fought with 
the insurgents. 
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THE DRESSING-TABLE 


THe use of the camel’s-hair com- 
plexion brush is advocated by some 
people ; it will as a rule be found too 
soft and yielding to be of any use as a 
face cleanser, which is its ultimate aim. 
A brush which is a medium between 
the camel’s hair and the bristle brush 
will be found the most agreeable ; it 
also acts as a gentle stimulant to the 
skin, bringing the blood to the surface 
and imparting a rosy and natural tint 
to the cheeks. It should be used at 
least once a day, preferably before re- 
tiring, as the pores of the skin are apt 
to be clogged with dust and powder. 
The brush, used with a good soap and 
hot water, cleanses and opens the pores ; 
if used just before going out, the skin 
will be tender and will chap or tan 
readily. After using, a good emollient 
should be well rubbed in. Cocoa butter 
is excellent for this purpose. 

When the cheeks are pale a simple 
cosmetic rouge is made as follows : 

, EN ene” 2 ounces 
Oil of sweet almonds. . 4 ounces 
Alkanet root............ . 3 drachms 


Melt in a double porcelain boiler, 
beat thoroughly and strain. Rouge 
must be carefully blended to look nat- 
ural; it must be rubbed in well and no 
harsh lines left to betray its use. 


PERFUMES 

It is said that the odors of flowers are 
antiseptic, and that during epidemics 
the workmen in perfume factories were 
exempt from disease. 

Some essences are @ood for the nerves. 
Ambergris, it is said, has the power to 
clear the brain and induce thought. 
Musk used in infinitesimal quantities acts 
asa tonic. Citron and aloes are sooth- 
ing to the nerves. Strong perfumes, as 
a rule, are stimulating, while strange, 
subtle odors incline to drowsiness. 

A chemist believes that each scent can 
be symbolized by a musical note, and a 
French romanticist says, on inhaling the 
fragrance of flowers on shore and the 
strains of music borne on the air from 
the deck of a vessel, “I could not tell 
whether I breathed music or heard 
flowers.” 


DAINTY DISHES 
LEMON SYLLALUB 


One and a half pints of cream, the 
whites of six eggs, the juice of three 
lemons, a gill of sherry and one pound 
of sugar; whip and serve in glasses. 


ORANGE PUDDING 


Soak a cupful of stale bread-crumbs 
in a cup of milk until soft ; mix with 
the grated rind of one orange, the juice 
of two, and the yolks of two eggs ; but- 
ter six small cups and set in a pan of 
warm water; take the whites of the eggs 
and mix with the other ingredients ; 
put in the cups and bake about fifteen 
minutes ; serve hot. 


FRUIT-CREAM 


Take one half pint of fruit-juice, one 
and a half pints of cream, the juice of a 
lemon, and ten ounces of sugar; stir 
together and whip until stiff. 


ROMAN PUNCH 


The juice of four oranges, half a 
lemon, one quart of water, and a pound 
of sugar ; add one gill of Jamaica rum 
or brandy ; freeze. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


Sateens may be exquisitely cleaned 
by placing them in a lather of tepid 
soapsuds in which a cupful of salt has 
been placed ; rub and rinse in clear 
water with salt; this preserves the 
colors; pass them through — starch 
water, rollin a clean cloth, and while 
damp press on the wrong side. 


FOR LAWNS AND ORGANDIES 


Soak in a gallon of warm water in 
which a tablespoonful of borax has 
been dissolved. Leave them to soak 
about twenty: minutes and rub in soap- 
suds ; pour boiling water over them 
and allow to cool; rinse in tepid water. 
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This little dress of fine nainsook, |= _ 
yoke of insertion and narrow tucks, ||" 
hemstitched ruffle over shoulders— 
Sizes, 6 months to 2 years, 


Only 95 cts. 


By mail, postage paid, 6c, extra, 


ED. PINAUD 


37 BOULEVARD DE STRASBOURG, PARIS 








Write for our new Picture Cata- 
logue of the 


“ Children’s Store’’ 


Enclose 4 cents for postage. 
Everything from hats to shoes 














LATEST EXTRACT FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF 


“VIOLETTE REINE’ 


QUEEN OF VIOLET PERFUMES 


MOST EXQUISITE AND REFINED 
The true odor of the living flower. 


The remarkable permanency of this perfume 
recommends itself above all others. 


11 Beware of inferior perfumes 
sold under similar names. 
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HAIR TONIC 


THE BEST HAIR RESTORER 
A POSITIVE DANDRUFF CURE 
A few applications will restore the scalp 
to perfect life and vigor. 
It should be on the dressing-table of every 
gentleman and gentlewoman. 
At all dealers’, or correspond with 
ED. PINAUD'S NEW YORK IMPORTATION OFFICE 
46-U-EAST 14TH ST. ‘UNION SQUARE) 
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HAVE YOU y yYOU SLEEP 





»TAALE MARA 


| Catarrh, Asthma, 
; Bronchitis, Throat 
or Lung Trouble? 


BY ALL-NIGHT INHALATION 


Pillow Inhaler Somme 


INHALER 











| T is charged every night, and put under the head 3 
to be used as a pillow. By means of it you > 
l ) SLEEP breathe all night, whilst sleeping as usual, a tho- 
roughly disinfected, pee and curativeair. ‘The air- 
P ‘ P of assages are reached and the inflammation healed, = 
For a short time—to advertise it more extensively— It cures without loss of time and without trouble. 4 
we make a special offer of a PILLOW-INHALER ht ee The stomach is not dosed 
% complete at a reduced price. Write for free pamphlet, = 
testimonials and particulars of special offer. Kindiy be sure to mention “ Godey’s.”” 
PILLC ) I L C 1407 CHESTNUT STREET jf 
W INHALER CO. . PHILADELPHIA, PA. u 
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THE ENRAGED GAME COCK. 
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“You think you’re great because you stand eighteen hands high, don’t you! Come over to the 
step-ladder, you dod-gasted, long-legged feather-duster, and I'll knock an eye outer you in ten seconds! 




















The spectre 


of housecleaning needn't trouble you a 

moment. The person that dreads house- 

cleaning knows nothing of Pearline—of 

its easy work, its quickness and comfort, 

its saving of paint and of rub- 

bing. Go over everything with 

Pearline—floors, doors, win- 

dows, woodwork, paint, mar- 

ble, stone, glass, carpets, bric- 

a-brac—and you'll get through any 

cleaning job in the shortest time, and with the least labor 
and fuss. You don’t need any other help. Pearline is 


meant to wash everything that water won’t hurt, 538 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell yoa, 


* ‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
ALSE—Pearline is never peddled; if your grocer sends 
you an imitation, be honest—send it back, JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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CAN YOU SLEEP ? 
Homely language, like a 
homely girl, may be so illum- 
inated by direct intelligence as 
to become positively fascinat- 
ing. When we say, “I’ve had 
@ good nap”, it’s homely, but 
my, doesn’t it mean a lot! 
any can’t sleep—don’t 
en know what a good nap 
is. These weary ones toss, 
turn and agonize, wear out 
their brains and bodies,—a use- 
less waste of energy and life, 
Pabst Malt tract, the 
“Best” Tonic will bring sleep 
to you—you will nestle to 
slumber like a tired child, 
Take a glass just before going 
to bed, and in ten minutes you 
will drowsily go to Slumber- 
land. After a week or so, 
sleep will come naturally, and 
you won’: need the Tonic, 
Health, strength and mental 
calmness come also to help the 
weak, the weary and the 
heavy-laden, for 


PABST MALT EXTRACT 


Is 
‘The “Best ” ‘Tonic. 


NEVER FAILS TO INSURE 
SLEEP. 

My wife being in a low state of 
health has received marked bene- 
fit from Pabst Malt Extract. It 
never fails to secure a night's 
sleep for her when she takes it, 
from being tired and nervous, 

J. H. SHERMAN, M. D. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 10th, 1896 
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1,000 PRIZES 


people are talking enthusiastically 
about WoMAN’s WoRLD AND JEN\ESS MILLER MoNrHLY to-day. 
We want oue hundred thousand new people to talk about it. To 


$5,242.50 1 


One ote d thousand 


make the people friends and advocates one must have a paper of 
substantial merit and a premium of real worth, and have sin- 
cerity and honesty of purpose. Believing that we have the paper 
and the premiums of real value, we will give away, July 19, 
$5,242.50 - presents to new subse ribe rs. 

Why we give the rewards. —It is done to attract attention 
to WoMAN’s WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER Monra_ty, a beautiful, 
practical magazine for women and the home; edited by Mrs. B. A. 
Whitney, assisted by Dinah Sturgis, Sally Van Rensselaer, Helen 
Whitney Clark, and others; 36 pages; profusely illustrated with 
original matter by the ablest artists and writers in literature ; 
three great serial stories always running. Yearly subscription 


vrice, $1.00 


MEN OF NATIONAL 
REPUTATION WILL 
AWARD THE PRIZES. 





The reputation of men of sterling 
integrity and one of the oldest anc 
best ladies’ publications in the coun- 
try is staked on the honesty of this 
: proposition. The men who will decide 
who win the prizes are known to everybody throughout the 
wor ld, whose ability, worth and integrity are unquestioned, The 

Soard of Aws urd are Rev Joseph Sanderson, D.D., author, scholar 
and divine; Horatio Alge vr, Jr., an author whose name needs no 
comment, and John Habbe srton, equally celebrated, and author 
of ‘* Helen’s Babies.”” Every person who enters into the contest 
for one of the prizes can rest assured that they will get just and 
impartial tre alone nt. 


a ARE This is the amount we will give our sub- 
$5,242.50 scribers. This is the amount we would spend 
GIVEN Away. in one month’s advertising. We believe we 
can get a greater circulation by giving this 


amount direct " our subscribers, than in spending it all in 
newspaper wor 
Here are the 1,000 Prizes! 
1 Beautiful Rose Wood Upright Wing Piano 








700.00 





1 Set Century Dic tion: ury. 10 Vols., Half Morocco...... 130.00 

1 Worcester Bicycle, High Grade, ’97 Model, Ladies’ 
II ins sonic ohaneddacsidaahds cancctacuiacuas 125.00 

1 Monarch Bicycle, High Grade, ’97 Model, Ladies 
RE RITE EIN, IE OEE TOS: , om 00 





1 White Bic yele, High Grade, '97 Model, Ladi 







Sco shi ss victeancscoutabsaucs sc taken 100. 00 
1 Racycle, High Grade, 97 Model, Ladies’ or Gentle 

DUGG. sddiuees ses dberinadrehnenkhn ceadideasésuum cae ~ 100.00 
1 Set St; tndard Dictionary, 2 Vols ........ 26.00 
1 Webster's Dictionary, latest edition.... 10,50 
100 Cash P rizes -$5e ae | SRS ean 500.00 
100 ** Rr Perr - 400,00 
1000 ** s GORE. OE Ae Se eee 300.00 

100 “~ 88 Patterns, Organdies, 12 yds. e: - 
denshehéneahctesesaeceannanas 500.00 

300 Dress Patterns, Grenadine: - 
occ Te CLE LE: 500.00 
167 Kon i Cameras, value . 501.00 
125 Cash Prizes of $2 each 250.00 





1,000 Prizes. Value, $5,242 50 


IVEN 
WAY 


Every prize in the above schedule is standard value and is now 
in our office and paid for, ready for delivery as soon as the judges 


decide the winners. 
HOW TO GET 
tic’’ will be awarded the Beautiful Upright 
Wing Piano, valued at $700.00. The person 
sending the second largest list, 1 set of Century Dictionary, 10 
vols., with handsome Oak Stand. The third largest list, 1 Wor- 
cester Bicycle; the fourth, 1 Monarch Bicycle; the fifth, 1 
White Bicycle ; ‘the sixth, 1 Racycle : the seve sntb, 1 set Standard 
Dictionary (2 vols. ) ; the eighth, 1 Webster's U nabridge da Diction- 
ary, latest edition. The next 100 largest lists, #5.00 each, and the 
next 100 largest lists, $4.00 each, and the next 100 largest lists, 
$3.00 each; the next 100 largest lists, a 12-yard Organdie Dress 
Pattern. worth $5.00 each ; the next 300 largest lists, a 12-yard 
Grenadine Dress Pattern, worth $5.00 each ; the next 167, each 
1 Kombi Camera, $3.00 each; the next 125 largest lists, $2.00 each, 
These prizes will be given free and w ithout conside ration, except 
that the winners must pay freight charges on the Piano and ex- 
press or freight charges on the Bicycles and Dictionaries. The 
Cameras and other articles are delivered free, To compete fora 
prize you must send 50 cents in silver or stamps and for that 50 
cents we willsend WoMAN’s WorLD ANDJENNESS MILL ER MONTHLY 
six months, and a Certificate of entry in the great ‘* Enthusiastic” 
spelling contest. It is a most fascinating study to make up the 
list of words and source of pride to have won in a contest of this 
kind. This Certificate to be returned to us with vour list of words, 
when completed, in the ** Enthusiastic ’’ contest, which will ¢ lose 
July 19. No one will be allowed to compete for a prize unless 
they have paid 50 cents for asix months’ subscription and received 
from us a handsome Certificate of Entry. Immediately u pon re- 
ceipt of your order with 50 cents we will send you FULL 
PARTICULARS AND DIRECTIONS FOR MAK. 
ING LIST OF WORDS WITH ALL JLES,. There are 
1,00 prizes. Thev will be fairly and honestly awarded by Rev, 
Dr. Sanderson, Horatio Alger, Jr. and John Habberton. You 
should send to-day for a Certificate of Entry and so lose no time 
in making your list. ‘These prizes are all exactly as represented 
and have an actual value of or r ye thousand dollars, and every 
prize WILL BE GIVEN AWAY. The names of the win- 
hers—and your name can be one of them if you try—will appear 
in the ne xt eT r of our great paper atte te the awards are made, 
THER VILL + = 1,000 WHO WILL WIN. Isn't 
it oak 2 while to try for the Piano or one of the Wheels, or 
the splendid Dictionaries, or one of the other premiums, In sub- 
scribing for our paper you know that you will get fair and hon- 
orable treatment. Send 50 cents to-day for a SIX months’ 
subscription, get your Ce rtific ate of Entry and begin at once ona 
list of words. An opportunity like this will not oceur again. Do 
not miss it. Remit in stamps or silver, money order or registered 
letter. Address 


The person sending us the largest list of 
words spelled from the letters in ‘* Enthusias- 





WOMAN’S WORLD PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept, No. 108, 22,24, 26 No. William Street, N. Y. 


References—Any mercantile agency, any newspaper in the 
United States, or ask your New York friend to call and see us, 





3cts. to 50cts. a roll. Send 8 
cts. for 100 fine samples. $1 will 
ay handsome paper and border 
for a lange room. Paper Hangers’ 


dane. complete sample books, $1.04 
HOS. J. MYERS, | 206 Market St., Phila., Pa. 








A MICHIGAN ROMANCE. fit.y‘ty Stan 


Waterloo, also containing valuable information about the 
summer resorts in the North, will be mailed to any address 
on receipt of 4 cents to pay post ige. Address D. G. Edwards, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. H. & D. Ry., Cincinn: 4 O. 














SENATOR STYLE, 2 BLADES, $1.20; 3 BLADES, $1.60; 4 BLADES, $1.85. 


warranted for 6 months to be free from defects. 
finish are unexcelled, Ladies’ 2 bl. knife 
8oc., 3 bl. $1.25, Boys’ 2 bl. 75c., Carpen- 
ters’ 3 bl. $2.00, Texas 2 heavy bl. $1.75, 
Razor Novelty handle, finest steel and 

guaranteed $3.50. Sach personal photo 
25c. extra. Finest novelty on the market 
for high grade advertising. Send stamp 
for circular. Agents wanted. 

Cabinet photos from latest negative of Pres. 
McKinley, wife and mother, each 35c. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., - 





German silver tips and, brass lined. 





NOVELTY STYLE, 2 BLADES, $7.25; 3 BLADES, $1.60; 4 BLADES, $1.85. 










in the handle which 
A NOVELTY is beautifully trans- 

parent and under- 
neath one Side can be 
placed name and address and on reverse side 
your personal photo, or some member of the 
family or friends, celebrities, society or trade 
emblems, live 


: stock, etc. The 
is made of the best razor steel, KNIFE 
blades hand-forged, tested and 


The workmanship and 








17 Bar St., CANTON, OHIO. 
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NARROW TREAD 
The only Mechanically [be Recycle, crank 


hanger has from 20 
Correct Wheel on Earth ver cont to 30 per 
less pre ssure 
on the v arings than the 
crank hanger of any other 
bicycle on the market 


$1000 N GASH 


will be paid to the first 
person who can demon- 
strate that the above as- 
sertion is nota fact. No 
cycle considered without 
the consent of the maker. 
All infringements barred 
Address all communicae 
tions to RACYCLE, 

| MIDDLETOWN, @° 





OUR 
Crank Hanger 
Does It! 


Special Racycle N.'T’s $100 
Special Racye le Tandems 159 
Racycle N. T’ 

Our Bicycles, . .. . 50 
AGENTS WANTED 
WRITE FOR TERMS. 
CHICAGO 423 Wabash Ave, 
NEW YORK, 108 Fulton, St. 

WASHINGTON, D, 0. 



























Morcester 
Cycles 


are royal in their 
beauty, strength 
and speed. They 
are leaders inevery 
sense of the word. 


$100° everyone. 


Tandems, $l§ 50. 








Middletown Cycles 
$60, $50, $40 





5 STAN lanes 
| WORCESTER 





CATALOGUES FREE. 
§ Middletown, Conn. CYc.Le Mra. Co, 
FACTORIES } Worcester, Ma: ASS. 17 MURRAY ST., N. ¥. 















are only 
a few of 
the many 
good points in 


Beauty ¢ the White Wheel 


r) 


Lee > oe SS oy gs ET gt ET ot eT et 


¢ FOUR $ - 5 
styes, A & B, *100—C & D, °75 
Send for Catalog. 

White Sewing Machine Co, New York. 
Bicycle Dept. Cleveland,Ohio. joston. i ) 
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SYRACUSE! 
BICYCLE 


7 — ts 


[WONDERFUL STRENGTH: } 


} -ONINNNY-J0 asva: | 


i 


TNE SE 
ARE THE 


CARDINAL 
POINTS 
OF MERIT 


OF THE GREAT CRimMs 
THERE ARE NOT § 

ON THE COMPASS 7 

ALL The GO 

m OF THIS WONDERFUL 


- GREAT: DURABILITY: |. 








u 


FPoeRrecTi SS 
So AJ 


THERE 15 BUT ONE CRIMSON RIM; IT IS THE SYRACUSE. 
SYRACUSE:CYCLE:CO. 
R ‘SYRACUSE NY: 

New York Agent, H. H. ee 523 Broadway. 
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. . . < 
Waist 26. Price on pattern in 36 in. bust, 25 cents. 


Every Pattern 


Published by us consists of two complete 
models—one, constructed of colored paper 
showing the exact appearance of the ma- 
terial when made up; (¢he other, a flat 
working pattern tocutfrom. This feature 
is original with us, and obviates the nec- 
cessity of taking your pattern to pieces to 
cut your goods. 


This is only one of the many reasons 
why our patterns are the best in the world, 
WE HAVE NO AGENCIES. 


Patterns can be obtained only at our 


Head Office, 3 East 19th St., New York, 


or at our 


Branch, 34 Rue Vivienne, Paris. 





THE MorsE-BROUGHTON C0., 
3 East 19th Street, 


Between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


We furnish patterns of any design in any book. 











Write to us, — write to-day; 
[| give your name and P. O. 
address (no money needed) 
and we will send in a plain 
envelope, sealed, an interest- 
ing circular and a package of 
the most wonderful com- 
plexion beautifier in the 
world. Thousands of wo- 
men, beautiful in form, fair 
of face, with brilliant eyes 
and charming countenance, 
owe their beauty to Dr, 
Botot’s Complexion Wafers. 


These world-famous wafers give that graceful plumpness. 
those soft, delicate flesh tints, the lovely complexion, an 
pearly, blooming purity that the opposite sex admire in the 
woman they love. Youth is ever hers who uses these wafers. 


YOU CAN HAVE A 
LOVELY COMPLEXION j 








ro se - ae oe 

——— 

7 in a very brief time if you use these wafers. You can get rid of 
Freckles, Pimples, Blackheads, Yellow or 
Muddy Skin, oth, Wrinkles, Red Nose, 
Tan, eruptions of every kind, and every form of facial dis- 
figurement, by using these wafers. H2 wand, Bismuth, 
Arsenic, or other poisons used. Used by gentlemen with the 
same results. DR. BOTOT’S COMPLEXION 
WAFERS are perfectly harmless. They will bring about 
the bloom of youth to ladies of maturer years and enhance the 
charms of youth, beautifying your faces, necks, and arms. 

Pr. Botot’s Wafers are 2 face tonic, a cleanser. freeing the 
pores from al] impure matter. Send stamp for particulars. — 
Address, CAPITAL DRUG CO., Box 875. AUGUSTA, MAINE, 


J RIAL PACKAGE FREE 











A SIMPLE CATARRH CURE. 


I have spent nearly fifty years in the treatment of 
Catarrh, and have effected more cures than any spe- 
cialist in the history of medicine. As I must soon 
retire from active life, I will, from this time on, send 
the means of treatment and cure as used in my 
practice, Free and post-paid, to every reader of 
this paper who suffers from this loathsome, danger- 
ous and disgusting disease, Thisis a sincere offer 
which anyone is free to accept. Address 
Prof. J. A. LAWRENCE, 88 Warren St., New York. 





FRE To Sick 


People 


A positive, quick and lasting cure for Constipation, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Kidney 
and Liver Diseases, Poor Blood, Rheumatism, 
Corpulency, etc. Thousands of testimonials from 
grateful people who have been cured. Wesend a 
trial case of Medicine free and post-paid. You 
run no risk and save Doctors’ bills. Good Agents 
wanted. Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO. New York. 








LADIES’ 


English 
Monthly Regulator. 
A New Home treatment 
by syringe bath only. 
Never Fails. Sold 
by leading druggists, or 

send for circular. 
LONDON MEDICAL CO. 
Branch Office: Yonkers, N. ¥. 
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: Blair’s Pill 


Great English Remedy for - 7,8 
2 La (i 
GOUT ont REBUNS TEA. an 


Druggists, or 224 William St., Now York.“ 
i le 
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‘IF YOU HAVE 








Rheumatism, Gout 
Gravel, Dyspepsia | 
o wy Kidney Disease 














don’t fail to read the April issue of this publication, headed ‘‘ Some- 
thing that has puzzled our greatest Scientists.’”’ The proof is there 
furnished that 


Londonderry 
Tithia Water 


is the most positive remedy known 


If your druggist or grocer does not keep it, ask him to send for it, and 
refuse tablets and other cheap imitations of this famous old water. 


Londonderry Lithia Spring ‘Water Co. 


Nashua, N. H. 








Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MIL- 
HON. of MOTHERS ae aR. CHIL. 
DREN WHILE TEETHING with perfect SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES Ane CHIL B sorrats 
THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CUR 

D COLXG, and is the BEST REME DY 
FOR DIATE Ce A. Sold by druggistsinevery 
part of the world. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 
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TOILET 
POWDER 


‘“ MENNEN’S” 


tions and liable to do harm. 





"Positive relief for all affections of the skin, Delightful after 
shaving. Take no substitute. Sold by druggists or mailed for 26c. 
Name this paper. Samples E* ER ES Es. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N.J. 


Approved by highest Medical Author- 
ities for the use of infants and adults. 


is the original, others are imita- 











BROWNS 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 


FOR THE 


TEETH 





The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice 
in the World. 

To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, 

To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, 


To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve 
the Teeth, 


To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, 


Use Brown's Camphoratea 
Saponaceous Dentifrice. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. 
For Sale Everywhere. 
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HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 


= =< 
— —— 
° € e 








AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY OR + * 
* * DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE 8KIN-—DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 
In CoMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We purc hased 
the new discovery and named it MODENE. It is perfectly pure, free from all injurious sub- 
stances, and 60 simple any one can useit. It acts mildly but surely, and you will > surprised 
and delighted with the results. Apply for a few minutes, and the hair disappears as if by magic. 
It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever ased for a like purpose, and no 
scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CANNOT FAIL. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy growth such as the beard 
or hair on moles m4 ay require two or more applications before all the roots are destroyed, ai- 
though all hair will be removed at each applic ation, and without the slightest jaaney or unpleas- 
ant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS.— 
7, RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITs MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature’s gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle ot the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
to theskin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
Ye to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely sealed 
from observation) on rece ipt of price, $1.00 per bottle, - Send mone y by letter, with your full 
address written plainly. Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the same as 
cash. ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER. (Cut this out as it may not sppear again.) 
LOCAL AND a) MODENE MANUFACTURING CO,, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U, S. A, 


DY & 
| \} ys * GENERAL AGENTS MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS.” 
WANTED § You can register your letter at any Post-office and insure its safe delivery. “Ga 


WE OFFER $1,000 FOR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHEST INJURY. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 




















HAIR ON THE FACE, = eer eR ee 


you can produce a perfect stot 
pre eae Hd ARY PART OF THE in 35 seconds; requires mye 4 
| lates, no chemicals, no dar 
moved with our new Sima ‘ 


s room. Photos are clear as if done 
by a ®250, Camera} no prac- 
French Depilatory, tice needed. You can aba ne 
and the growth forever destroy- ‘|| inaking photos of people, houses, 
ed without the slightest injur animals,etc. In same box with the Outfit we also 
or discoloration of the most deli-e give you one Pretty Tokio Handerchief, 
cate skin. It is perfectly pure, ——— square), 1 Lucky Charm of Roses, solid per- 
free from all injurious sub- me, keeps your handkerchief scented. Moth exterminator. Also 
stances, and so simple that any- 6 months’ hand- 
\None an — it, it —_ mildly — o eg 
surely, and you will be surprisec agazines, full o 
and delighted with the re sults. Apply fora few min- -— stories, pictures, ete. 
utes, and the hair disappears immediately. Anyone This entire lot sent 
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troubled with superfluous hair on the face, neck or ROSES you if you cut this out 
arms can have it permanently removed without the and return to us with 
slightest injury when applied,or ever afterwards. Abso- 10 cents, silver or 
lutely guaranteed, and will be sent prepaid for 50 cents. stamps; 8 lots for 25 cta, Send and be delighted. Address 
AMERICAN TOILET CO., 87 Masonic Temple, Kalamazoo, Mich. ___ STAR PHOTO CO., 9 Murray St.,New Yorks 





+ I Make Big Wages 
rof. ft. UBERT Ss —At Home— 

and want all to have same op- 

portunity. The work is very pleas 

sant and willeasily pay #18 weekly. This 1s no deception. 

1 want no money and will gladly send full particulars to 


Yor Beautifving the Complexion. Pil sending 2c, stamp. Miss M. K. Stebbins. Lawrence, M 


Removes all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 

Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering but remove W k Fa — Py pe 

ing all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com- a Pe Sy. thing. No trouble to 
u 





plexion to its original freshness, For sale at f i-Hube or make $13 a week easy. Write tous quick, you will be sur- 


prised at how easy it cap be done, Send us your address any 


Bent pores on rece int of 50c. Use P f.7 b rt 
0 yy Hu e It will er for your interest to investigate. Write to-day. You can positives 


MA VINA ICHT Ls P 
. 2a Seals o ee _ 











case of LUXURA, the only Toilet article in the world that 






ws 
OLEDO, O. | ly make @i8a week easy. Address, ROYAL MFG.CO., Box TV Detroit, Mich. 
lfafflicted with 


Free to Ladies. Son FS Dr SAMCTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


Rafe at ani Os aR ci il” set le RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 
e will give one lady in each town or village a full sized $2 | i, puaranteed to cure PILES and CONSTIPATION, or money 
| refunded, 50 cents per box. Send two stamps for circular 






will develop the bust, or any part of the female form, remove | ang Fre SAMPLE to MARTIN RUDY, Rec ISTERED PHAR 
i cles. etc > tO- Ss | or . . . x 

wrinkles, etc. Write to-day for it. Addre | macist, Laneaster, Pa. No Postats ANSWERED. For 
c. M. WICCINS, 88 Warren Street, New York. | sale by all first-class druggists everywhere. 












but have sold direct to the 
consumer for 24 years, at 
wholesale prices, saving 
them the dealers’ pro- 
fits. Ship anywhere 
for examination be- 
fore sale. Ever _ 
thing warrantec 
100 styles of Car- 
riages, § 90 styles of Har- 
_ness. Top Buggiesas low 
- as $35. Phaetons as low 
‘ ' -— as $55. Spring Wagons, = 
No. 3734. Survey Secneencinieal 5,00. Road Wagons, etc. Send No. 606, Surrey—Pri ith curtains, lamps, sun- 
8 good as sells for $22.00. for large, free Catalogue. shade, apron and fenders, $60. As good as sells for $90. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MF. ©O., W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELKHART. IND. 
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seo: rarer $oeeeeoex 
Bicycle Riders 


Should remember that no part of the 


bicycle i is more worthy of careful atten- 





tion than the chain. It is the only bear- 


It is exposed to 





ing that is unprotected. 
dust and dirt, and rain and rust. Graphite 
is the only proper lubricant for chains 
and sprockets, and DIXON’S GRAPHITE 
is the only Graphite that fills all require- 
Made both in stick and paste 











ments. 


forms. Ask your dealer for it. 





Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., 


Jersey City, N. J. 


LEE EERE EERE ERE 
Music Made Easy» 


Howard Guitars and Mando- 
lins are perfect instruments, Our 
own manufacture, absolutely guar- 
anteed. All knowa musical instru- 
mentssold at manufacturers’prices 
128 page catalogue, 

free. All our goods » 
have thistrade-mark 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 

120 East 4th St., CINCINNATI. 


i any TYPEWRITER 


BVECEREPEPSE SHELLED 
EE Be Bo Bo Bo Bo Bo Bo Bo Bo fe oo fo oo oo fo off 











We have machines of every make. 
Guaranteed in perfect order or money 
refunded. Sent anywhere with priv- 
ilege of examinatiou. 


: TYPEWRITERS 
, SOLD, RENTED, EXCHANGED. 
Write us before buying. Send forillus- 


trated catalog of new and old muchines, 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 2.43 Ste street 





ENT at 
f | (HALE manufacturers’ prices. Full guarantee. 


2 (Express charges prepaid if this medium mentioned, 
sPrivilege of Examination. Write for catalogue, 


Typewriter Emporium, *°éaréacos* 
SEWING MACHINES ON INSTALLMENTS. 


High grade sewing machines sold to anv one anywhere at #13 
to $25 cash or easy monthly payments. No money in advance. 
Write for circulars. Profit Smasher Stevens, 9 Stevens 
Block, Galena, Kansas, 


Blotting Pads given away. Send 
stamp for some of them. 
J. D. Johnston Newport, R. I. 
BEST ART TOOL Address Air Brush Mfg. Oo. 
1025, Rockford, III. 


rH kinds of newspaper clippings and acquaintances names 

6 per hundred. Particulars for stamp. Ameriean News 

We DUE Bene Co., Dept. H. W., Unity Building, Chieago, Tl. 

Eye Food nourishes and 

strengthens the _ eyes 

ong away with glasses. Thousands of Testimonials. Glasses 

= iscarded money returned, Treatment and Instrument 






































Instruments for churches of small and 
A Specialty medium size. Our large output of 
similar instruments secures economy and perfection 
of manufacture. : , , , 
If desired, we send portable styles 
On Approval on approval. Write for particulars 
of our approval order plan. 





Catalogues mailed to any address without charge. 


The Mason & Risch | Vocalion Co., Ltd., 


2 Summer Street, Worcester, Mass. 











How to Earn 
a Bicycle. 


jest go among your friends and 
sell 100 lbs.of Baker’s Teas, Spices 
or Baking Powder and Earn a 
Girls’ Bicycle; or you can sell a 
total of 75 lbs. for a Boys’ Bicycle; 
200 lbs. for a Ladies’ or Gents’ High-Grade Bicy- 
cle; 50 lbs. for a Gold Watch (Waltham or Elgin) 
and a Chain; 25 lbs. for a Solid Silver Watch and 
Chain; 10 Ibs. for a Solid Gold Ring ; 25 lbs. for an 
Autoharp; 15 lbs. for a pair of Lace Curtains; 10 
Ibs. for a Crescent Camera; 22 lbs. fora Typewriter. 


We pay the express or freight on cash orders. 
Send address for particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. 23), SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 











HOME ARCHITECTURE! 


If you are ready to arrange for your new home 
I am ready to pre- 
pare the plans for 
you. My specialty 
is medium and low- 
priced suburban 
houses. My ex- 
perience warrants 
me in claiming su- 
periority in this 
line. Perhaps my 
book will help you 


select your design. 50 cents is the price. 
Why not send for it to-day? 


STANLEY A. DENNIS 


@ 146 Nassau Sr., New Yor« City O® 





oe 





mailed for $1.00. EYE FOOD CO., Box 107, Cincinnati, O. 
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_ |$1000.00 IN GOLD 
— And Prizes that are Attractive to All, 
$8.00, To.be given away absolutely free by 


$10.00, 


$25.00. 





To further introduce the magazine into new families. 
E COL BI, 


H JOLUM AN today has the largest circulation of 
any publication in this territory except the Youth’s Com- 
panion. Atour present rate we shall soon passit. Our last 
contest for the largest list of words from the nine letters in 


the word COLU! TETAN proved highly successful. The 


full list of prize winners was published in a recent issue. To 

further familiarize its name throughout the world we offer 

hundreds of valuable prizes to the readers of this and other 
e yapers whocan form the greatest number of words from the 


welve letters in the two words THE COLUMBIAN. 


ha 





ere are samples; the, tan, tea,can,calm, cabin,am, aim,bin, lamb, 
hi fi Py ete. Every person who makes a list of fifteen words or more will re- i 
Not ing so tits into the pleasures of ceive aprize. You can think up words with the help given you above. ‘e 
a person 6 diag in the largest number of words —— the d 
‘ twelve letters in thé words THE COLUMBIAN will receive $100, the 
Cycling as Photography. second $50, the two next $10, each, the two next a fine bicycle eaeh, the " 
four next $5 each, the five next an American watch, the ten next $1 each. J 
f SPECIAL! In addition to the above grand prizes we shall give away ‘° 
“ Bicycle Kodaks"’ booklet free at agencies or by mail. s absolutely free hundreds of dollars worth of Prize y, 
ts to all who send lists of fifteen words or more. Prize Budgets 
ome = charges prepaid, same day aslists are received. Grand Z08 7 
= a awarded as sree possible after Cos . # contest, which will A 
on Christmas eve, and list of winners published in first possible issue 
$2,853.00 in Prizes for FA TMAN K thereafter. Remember, every contestant sending a list of fifteen words 
Kodak Pictures, i or more will receive by imme diate re turn a Prize Budgete onsisting of book 
of overseventy novels and stories, by most popular anthors, a score of 
$1,475.00 in Gold. late song, with _— and music a great colioction of Jokes, magic 
S, “Prize Ci reg? tricks, puzzles, parlor games,cooking ‘anc money making receipts, How to 
Send for Pri e Contest Rochester, N.Y, tell fortunes, Dictionary of Dreams, ete. Entertainment for months tocome. 
Circular, To_Enter the Conte st, you must send two dimes, 
or 25c in stamps for trial subscription to January 1, 1898, 














with your list of words. Every person sending a subse ription 
with listof fifteen words or more will receive THE COL- 
UMBIANuntil January1, 1898, a Pr izeBudget FR Wey cant 


same day list is received, and a Grand Prize according to 
| P W | | | NG tongth of list. We guarantee satisfaction or refund money. 
Any ublisher or bank in this city can be referred to as to our 

rely an 


bility. We make these big offers to thoroughly establish 

E COLUMBIAN asa National Literary success. Make 

SE F= AUG H | a our list at once and se % two dimes or 25c. in stamps. 

| P | * Address The Columbian, 13-17 Otis St., Boston, Mass. 

at home and without the expense of a SORE EYES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS FYEWATER 
machine, THE UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD "°° 


and book of instructions fill the bill. Price } No Fire, Smoke or Heat, Absolutely safe, Sead — — 
50 cents in stamps or silver. 
Order to-day and ask for terms to agents. 

































Address | 
‘ 
Standard Typewriter Exchange, ied ) 
2 West Broadway, New York. ( 
TRUSCC OTT BOAT MFG, CO.. Drawer G. St. Joseph. Michigan. 
Ee You cannot cut yourself. Any ordinary razor 
AND SAF wet “- now in an instant be changed into the finest 
afety shaving device eve SAF TY ! 
rs perfect —— against cutting, and all dangers attending the use of a 
are razor. Easily applied. No new tricks to learn. Holds the razor at the Cc. 
angle and protects its edge. Will shave close without 
irritating the skin. Sent everywhere on receipt of price. C. 
EVERY LADY OR AGENT who will sellone BY 
doz. of our Diamond Razor Safeties, Scissors or Knife MAIL 
Sharpeners to their friends will be'given FREE any ° 
goods in our Mammoth Catalogue to the amount of 
$1.50. These goods are easy tosell. Fred’k Udy says: 
‘‘ Enclosed find order for goods. In 5 days this week I 
sold 8osharpeners, » 9paits shears, 2'sets spoons and 2 sets 
knives and forks. The goods are fast sellers.” Send for 
catalogue and special ofters. It will pay you. Address, 
DIAMOND CUTLERY CO., 58-62 Broadway, New York City. 
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Let There 
be Light— 


and use a 


It will not only open up a source 
of enjoyment to you, but will in- 









GAMERA 














instrument of perfect construction, 


Nothing but the peerless Poco Shutter used, 


crease your capacity to enjoy. It is an absolute high-grade 


If you prefer a Camera that embraces all the good 

qualities—such as lightness, compactness, adaptability 

and simplicity, for all kinds of work—both in and out ~ 
doors, a POCO will fill the bill. 


56 styles and sizes, 


Rochester Camera Co., 


a 
il nk nak esas as abst kit hiatal paises 


EF Se nd for Catalogue. 
12 Elizabeth Street, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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A DRESS ©) 


a SHIELDS W 
















Do just what is required of 
them—shield the dress from \ 
perspiration. Some dress ¢¢ 
shields do more — they \\ 
give out an offensive \ 
odor. Others are 

>» heavy, cumber- 


», \ 
some. OMO \ 


4 


will outwear either 
rubber or stockinet \ 


utely odorless and 


omo MFG. co. \ 
YORK. 


Dress Shields W 


\Shields, are abso- W 


lighter by half. 
Trial pair 25c. vy 


394 me STREET ai 
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Button, Button, Where's the Button * 


You Can’t See It, But— 


Hear it Snap ! 


You 
Hear 
It 
Snap. 
















Itis Sewed on and it Stays on 


The Ball and Socket Fastener. 


An ingenious patented device for securely and invisibly ) 
fastening ladies’ and children’s garments in general, and) 
plackets, waists, and cycling suits in particular. Endorsed ( 
by dressmakers. 

Safer than Buttons and Button Holes! Pa 

Surer than Hooks and Eyes! Pa 

Simpler than either and OUT OF SIGHT !? 

The secret is in the Ball and Socket. If your dealer hasn’ 
it, send us _ name and address, and postage for free 
samples to The Balland Socket Fastener 

Co. POR ER BROS, & CO., Sole Selling Agents. 72 to 82' 
Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 










Are you a smart speller? We 
give $500 away in prizes to those 


able to make the largest list of 

words from the word SUBSCRIB- 

= KS. You can make at least 
er eR Sn oem 


tweuty, we believe, and if you 
can you will get @ present any- 
way, and if your list is the larg- 
est you will get $100.00 in cash, 





e Here are the rules to follow: 
Use only words in the English 
language. Do not use any letters 
in a word more times than it 
appears in SUBSCRIBERS, 


Words spelled alike can be used 
only once. Use any dictionary, 


and we allowto be counted proper 
nouns, pronouns, prefixes, suf- 
fixes, any legitimate word. This 
is the Way: Subscribers, sub- 


scribe, is, sir, sire rise, rub, burr, 
cub, crib, ete. Use these words. 
The publisher of THe AMERICAN 
WoMAN will give away, on June 


15, the sum of $500, divided 
into sixty prizes, for the largest 
oy list of words as above: $100 to the 
person making the largest list ; 
#50 for the second largest; $25 
each for the next three largest 
lists; $29 each for the three next largest; $15 to each of the 
next three ; $10 to each of the next nine; and #2 to each of the 
next forty largest lists. We want you to know our paper, and it 
is for this reason we offer these premiums. We make no extra 
charge for the privilege of entering this word-building contest, 
but it is necessary to send us 25 cents, silver or stamps, for whic h 
we will send you our handsome illustrated 28-page magazine tor 
six months, and the very day we receive your remittance we will 
mail you free the following ten popular novels, by well-known 
authors: ** Princess Bab,’”’ by Frances Hodgson Burnett; ‘* Hugh 
Bickster’s Wife,” by Ella Wheeler Wilcox ; ““Amy’s Lover,”’ by 
Florence Marryat ; “ Why rhe y Parted,” by May Agnes Fleming ; 
“Guy Newton’s Revenge,” by Mi ury Cecil Hay; ‘Our Mutual 
Enemy,” by Jane G. Austin; “CC larissa’s Choice,” by ** The 
Duchess ”’; ‘* Laura Belton’s Secret,’”” by Helen Forrest Graves; 
**Gold and Glitter,’”” by James Franklin Fitts; ‘* Uncle Lot,” 
by Harriet Beecher Stowe. ‘This offer is the greatest you have 
ever had made to you. Send your list at once. If you win 
one of the prizes your name will be published in our July issue, 
Address, 














THE AMERICAN WoMAN, 
119 and 121 Nassau Street, Dept. 518 
New York City, N. Y. 


600 SECOND HAND BICYCLES 


All make s 15. New High 
Grade °96 An + by » eully guaranteed, 
$17 to 825. Special Clearing Bale. 
Shipped anywhere on approval. 
Earn a Bicycle by helping 
advertise us. Easy work, sure reward. 


"“@ Write at once for our Special Offer. 
D. P. MEAD & PRENTISS, CHICAGO. 


ue FRETT 


If not Pr sale by local dealer, write 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI or CHICAGO, 
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OUR $5 CIFT. 


If, like dry-goods merchants, we could mail samples of our goods, we’d seon 
revolutionize the present system of selling furniture. Toobulky for mailing, 
yet we MUST get samples out somehow. . no other way can we prove that 
our plan of selling the product of our big factory direct to the user means a 
saving in cost of 25 to so per cent. You won’t believe sostrong a statement on 
our mere say so. We must demonstrate it. It is our purpose to do this. 
Read the following remarkable offer. 

Our price for any article shown below is from $§ to $10 under retail value. 
These are fair samples of our goods and prices. We want to place one of these 
samples in your home, and don’t want a cent of pay for 30 days. Take 
your choice. In addition, we'll send, absolutely free, an elegant, quadruple 
silver plated teapot, exac tly as shown in the accompanying photographic illus- 
tration, warranted to wear for 10 years. With every one of them we send 
the manufacturers’ 10-year warranty. We hope you won’t mistrust the value 
of this grand souvenir just because we’re giving it away. We guarantee it to 
be worth at least $§ retail. It doesn’t belong to the cheap class of plated goods. 

Orders will be accepted from readers of this magazine with the understand- 
ing that bill will be due in 30 days from date of shipment if goods are fully 
equal to our representations and satisfactory in every respect; if not, furni- 
ture and teapot to be held subject to our order, and we'll pay return transpor- 
tation charges. 

PLEASE NOTE--This being an introductory offer, made solely with the 
view to advertise our victorious plan of factory-to-fireside shipments, we don’t 
wish to ship more than one of these samples (with the teapot) to the same per- 
son, nor can we hold this offer open long. Better order to-day, NOW. while 
you think of it. Wewant YOUR name on our list of permanent customers. 
In ordering, all that’s necessary is to say you’re a reader of this magazine, that 
vou accept our Sample Offer, No. 1, 2, 3 or 4, as the case may be, and give 
full shipping directions. 

Shipments may be made from our Chicago warerooms or from the factory. 
P . haser pays freight from the nearer point only. 

IF 

















FE OFFER No. 3.—This fine OFFER No. 4.—This lux- 
No.2 .-Here combination solid oak book- urious couch, upholstered in 
isa regular case; tastily carved; 5 ft. 3 the finest grade of imported 
. —_— * $250ak side- in. high, 3 ft. 2in. wide; ad- figured corduroy, any color, 
OFFER No. 1.—This ele- board; be autifulantique finish; justable shelves. Has fine full size, 27x72 in.; spring 
gant, roomy library oak book- has heavy raised carvings; ladies’ writing desk with pig- edge. Retail. value, $16.00. 
case, elaborate hand carvings, double top, serpentine shape ; eon-holes, etc. Retail price, Our price, WITH THE 
extra antique finish; 5 ft. 7 in. size, 21x43 in. Genuine im- $20. Our price, WITH TEA- TEAPOT, $9.00. 
high, 3 ft. 2 in. wide; adjust- ported German plate mirror POT, only $12.00 2 
able shelves, glass doors with 14x24 inches, in pattern frame; 
locks and key. Retail value, burnished brass trimmings. 
$18.00. Our price, WITH One drawer velvet-lined for 






THE TEAPOT, $10.00, silverware. Our price, WITH 
7 THE TEAPOT, $15.00. 
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) There is no beverage that % 
as can be more easily or more 
quickly made than Whit- e 
man’s Instantaneous Choc- . mm a 
olate (Made in a moment). For profitable purchase of securities on margin, or change 
{ O And there is no beverage of present investments for larger inconie, women should com- 
more agreeable to the taste, municate with or visit the Woman’s Department of The 
more healthful, or more Monetary Trust, offices No. 44 West 34th street, New 
a e economical — if sou count York, exclusively for women. By constant communication 
the satisfaction it gives and , : ’ : ; 
| the time it saves—than over private wires, President Carley and experienced asso- 





ciates will guide each customer, and reduce their advice to 


’ , > ; ‘4 
WHITMAN Ss writing, when desired, so the client can consult her banker. 
With present financial conditions, and such guardianship 
INSTANTANEOUS women may wisely exercise courage in using money. In- 
CHOCOLATE teresting information on application. 
MIRIAM BERGER, Manager. 
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The Absorption Treatment a Heaven-sent Blessing to Those Upon Whom 


writes : — ‘‘ The first Sunday after I came home I read the Gospel from 





Blin dness Preven ted! 


There Should be no Waiting to be Blind. 


Blindness is Approaching. 
The Rev. S. M. Haskins, D.D., Rector of St. Marks, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


the Chancel, then I called the attention of the Congregation to the fact 
that it was the first time they had heard me read it for three months, and 
I assured them that I felt truly thankful we had such an institution as 
yours in this country. It was already calling down the blessings of thou- 
sands upon your head. I hoped that everyone aflflicted with diseased eyes | @& 
would visit your Institution. I enjoyed my stay at the Sanitarium. | 
Everything is - for comfort and pleasure.” 

The Rev. B. N. Palmer, D.D., of New Orleans, La., writes an inves- 
tigator Baninrinah the above treatment: ‘*‘ Almost by every mail I receive 
letters of inquiry as to my experience of the treatment of my eyes. His 
theory is rational, based upon the self-restoring power of nature herself. 
Medicine cures only by rousing a peccant organ te the performance of 
its duty, when disease is thrown off and the patient recovers. The eye, ie, 
he thinks, should form no exception. His aim, therefore, is to stimulate gy spectacist,— ORIGINATOR OF 





the eye, promote its secretions and increase the circulation, thus revitaliz- | Tu ABSORPTION TREATMENT. 


ing the eye and enabling it to fulfil its functions, it throws off all the troubles and repairs its own 
waste. His method is simple, safe, in no way unpleasant, without disfigurement.” 

A. B. Colvin, Treas. of the State of New York, and a resident of Glens Falls, writes:— 
ee The history of this institution and its advance by marvelous strides is well known to all of 
us. ‘Tt has been one of the most remarkable and successful projects ever essayed in Glens Falls. The 


entire credit belongs to Edward H. Bemis, the eye specialist, whose success has been well-nigh 


miraculous, and remarkable ability in his field of labor and wonderful e nergy have brought about the re- 
sults so familiar, not only to residents of Glens Falls, but to hundreds, perhi aps better thousands, of 
afflicted ones all over the United States and in many foreign lands. May the work which is benefiting 
dll of us, continue, and God speed him... . ” 
Pamphlet Free Explaining the Cause of Impaired Vision and Diseased Eyes, and Treatment at Home and at 
THE BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, ° GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK. 




















Photographs Ns 
Celebrated Men and Women 


INCLUDING PROMINENT 


AUTHORS, POETS, ARTISTS, STATESMEN, 
ACTORS, ACTRESSES, MUSICIANS, ETC. 


ROM the negatives of the late NAPOLEON SARONY, are now 

being published by the undersigned Company, which has become 

the sole owner of this most famous collection of negatives, and is the 

sole and exclusive publisher of Cabinets and Panels reproduced from 
them. The list is very complete, comprising about 


1 INCLUDING VARIOUS 
4 | jects, SITTINGS OF 


ADELINA PATTI 





SARA BERNHARDT EMMA CALVE 

E. H. SOTHERN CHRISTINE NILSSON 
MAUD ADAMS EMMA EAMES 
VIOLA ALLEN ADA REHAN 

EDWIN BOOTH HORACE GREELEY 
JOSEPH JEFFERSON PETER COOPER 
MARY ANDERSON JAMES G. BLAINE 
CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN JAMES A. GARFIELD 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY 


and the latest sittings of eminent men and women in all the walks of life. 

Cabinet sizes, 25 cents each; Panel sizes, $1.00 each. Collection of 
4 Cabinets of Bryant, Longfellow, Ww hittie r and Whitman (one 
THE PRESIDENT of each) in handsome folding leather holder, $2.00. Purchaser's choice 
of any four subjects at same price. 


ORDER DIRECT OR FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR STATIONER 


cision s'meion  SARONY PHOTO-PUBLISHING COMPANY, ** ©*°° SEW SIE Zivy 


GODEY’s MAGAZINE. W. A. COOPER. Mar. 
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THE PRUDEN TIAL 


Issues Life Insurance Policies for CHILDREN, WOMEN, and MEN 
Ages, J to 70 — $15 to $50,000 


Under 


PROFIT-=-SHARING POLICIES 


Premiums payable Weekly, Quarterly, Half-yearly, Yearly. 
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4 Life Assets, 2 
Stas $19,541,827 
: in force Income, 4 
$14,158,445 

 $820,458,483 
a P Surplus, 4 
under 4 

> $4,084,116 
4 nearly 7 
4 Claims Paid, é 
: 
* 7,500,000 over gk 
> policies $26,000,000 
- lie = ~ o~ ape cate, ees 4: 
_ & 
4 FIVE YEARS? STEADY SWEEP ONWARD. a 
. Increase in 2 
+ Dec. 31—1891. Dec. 31—1896. 5 Years. al 
Fer errr re $6,889,674 $19,541,827 $12,652,553 
Pe 4 6% © 6 8 1,449,057 4,034,156 2,585,059“ 
ke ee 8 ee 6,703,635 14,158,445 7,454,813 4H 
f+ © Insurance in force . » « « « 157,560,342 320,453,483 162,893,345 4s 
r, Interest Earnings . . . . 290,348 825,801 535,452 oo 
a $1,260 of Assets for Every $1,000 of Liabilities. 
$ 
® THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
- JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: Newark,N.J. q 
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a with advertisers will conter a favor by mentioning GODEY'’S, 
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MORE LIGHT 


a7zodont 


AND THE 


TEETH 


The lamp of learning has shown 
us why the teeth need daily care, 
and revealed the usefulness of 
Sozodont for nearly forty years. 




























HALL & RUCKEL 
NEW YORK Proprietors LONDON 
A sample of Sozodont and Sozoderma Soap 


for the postage, three cents. 
WAS 
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OSE Supporter N 


No Suppinc or TEARING 
- Sold Everywhere, : 








Sample-Pair. by mail. 25c Stamps 
' CATALOGUE FREE .- | 


“woos” GEORGE FROST ©. BoSToN. MAS 
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a Manhattan 
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Loore INDIANAPOLIS, CIN- 
pe S CINNATI, COLUMBUS 
eo S56 CLEVELAND, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


AND BOSTON, 


. . 99 
*¢ Knickerbocker Special 
BETWEEN 
8ST. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 


‘¢ Southwestern Limited ”’ 


BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, COLUMBUS, CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


- eo * 99 
‘‘ White City Special 
CINCINNATI, LOUISVILLE, INDIANA POLIS AND CHICAGO. 
M. E. INGALLS, E. 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 


President. Pass. Traffic Mgr. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt 
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= “Che Wenck” 


= a AMORET 


@ Perfume 
\ Cablets 


(Trade Mark Regist'd) 





Genuine 
Pure Turkish 


ATTAR 
OF ROSE. 


Fifty cents, post-paid, 
Stamps or Silver. 


rw~wwvrvervrevrvrvrvevrvrvrvwrvrey,y* 


Composed of Com- 
pressed Turkish 
Rose Leaves. Made 
without the soul of the rose being lost by heat, and con- 
taining all the delicious perfume so long sought after. 
The Only Tablet that can be easily crushed and used 
for an exquisite sachet tay oye or applied invisibly to 
the person. For traveling it is indispensable. Does 
not stain gloves,silks or satins, as liquids sometimes do. 
All odoriferous natural flowers and bouquets com- 

pressed into tablet form. 
White Rose, goc. per vial, post-paid. 

Prices :< Wood Violette, soc. . “4 
Opera Bouquet, 50c. “ 
Ask your dealer for them. 
To introduce our new goods we will send any two 
odors and a fine Ladies Perfumed Fountain Pen con- 
taining enough perfume for 100 letters, and which will 
write on paper, linen, wood or leather, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.00. 
*“*THE WENCK ’’ PERFUME TABLET CO. 

230 West Broadway, New York. 
Established 25 years. 1st Prize Medal, at Centennial! Exposition, ’76 
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Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 






































A 
New 
Breakfast 
Drink. 


A new breakfast drink has come (0) () 1) 
into use, difficult to tell from coffee, , 
but made entirely of grains, and which 
never produces any disagreeable results. 

It has the clean, pungent flavor so much 
enjoyed in coffee, but while coffee hurts the 

system, Postum Cereal Food Coffee goes to ( ¢ F f aD 
work in downright good earnest to ‘‘make red 
blood.” L 

It is composed only of the grains intended by na- ' 
ture for man’s subsistence. These are skillfully \ 4 
blended and prepared in such a way as to produce a hot | 
drink the fac-simile of rich Mocha or Java coffee, but : 
fattening and healthful. Stomach, liver and bowel troubles 
disappear when coffee and tea are left off, and the food drink, 
Postum, taken in their place. 

q 

BOIL POSTUM 1 

FIFTEEN MINUTES, 

And see that enough is in the pot to make a r 

deep, rich, black coffee; serve with cream, —j 
and you will have a drink of magnificent 

flavor. : 

GROCERS SELL IT ' 

At 15 amd 25c a Package. 

1 

POSTUM CEREAL CO.,LIM., . 





BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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get at the & © Selvage. 


WILL NOT 
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VOS 


PIANOS 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 


were awarded the Highest Honors by the World’s Fair 
Judges for Tone, Scale, Action, Touch, Design, Material, 
and Construction. Write for Catalogue and full desc ription 
free, 


174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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(PINK WRAPPER) 


VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 


FOR EATING, DRINKING & COOKING. 
PURE! DELICIOUS! 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


INSIST OW Micwlivf — JAKE NO OTHER. 
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TAKE TOURSEL 


for instance; Are YOU satisfied with 
your bicycle ees a Clipper we are 
sure you'll say yes.) Or did some 


department store or auction room 


salesman get you 


Into a Corner 


and sell you a “ $100.00 high grade” 


for 4% that sum, and when vou wanted 


busted ’ 





‘repairs, refer you to a 
maker? Next time you buy 


“THINK A BIT, 


REMEMBE ; 
ial Clipper 


a ad Clipper ads. an 
that a high-grade pec 


( ‘OSTS $15.00 equip with tires, rims, saddles, tool 


more to 


bag, bars, chain and pedals than bicycle old at low prices 
the Clipper finish costs 3 times more than any other and j 
vorth it These items are only a PART of the actual cost. 
\ Clipper is WORTH the price you pay. 


MADE BY 


“THE CLIPPER PEOPLE,” 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


P. 41—98 





*) Standard a 
ot the : 
World 











T1897 & Models, nes te ait a to all oie. 





Hartford seat $50, $45, $40, $30 


; = POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 




















TH ROAT EASE and | 
BREATH PERFUME: 


Good for Old and Young 
SEN-SEN Co, 


Depc G. 
ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


At all dealer's of 


sent on receipt ol 
stamps 


Beent 
| Reeth I 


- in S 











$60 in Prizes 


to Readers of Godey’s 


SEE OFFER ON INSIDE PAGE 
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Corticelli Home Needlework for 1393 


i; mee emery men 





et Pea. For 


“igs hook contains P28 peneenes over wits llustrations, Mailed to 
u \ 


At naires for 10 cents in stamps 
NONOTUCK SILK COPPANY 


- - FLORENCE, MASS. 


50 Bridge Street 


14 cum $$} mee $9) mm ) comes >) comme 9) comme $4) comm 4} comm $4 


$4 comme $44 cnc $+} comme ¢}¢ comm $4 


044 cme 64 6 comme $6 ¢ cmeee $4 






























EASY TO PLAY 
EASY TO BUY 


| $3.00 upwards. 











A pleasing musical 
instrument; easily 
learned. Prices from 


Write for 
Tilustrated Catalogue 
and story “How the 
Autoharp. Captured 
the Family.” 

Sold by Music Dealers. 
Alfred Dolge § Son, 


Dept. N. 





110-112 East 13th St. 
New York. | 











Trow Direc TORY, 


PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING COMPANY. 
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Look for this on every yard of the Selvage. 
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. PIANOS 


full information free. 


¥OS 


endorsed by leading artists, conservatories, and the press. 
Awarded the highest honors by the World’s Fair Judges. 
Sold on liberal terms of payment and deliverd at your own 
home. Old instruments taken in exchange. Catalogue aud 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FOR YOUR XMAS (CANDIES 


QUALITY and FLAVOR 
UNEXCELLED. 


863 BROADWAY. 


NEW YORK- 


ENT ol IMPORTED & DOMESTIC NOVELTIES | 
in FANCY BOXES & BASKETS. suitable for 


PRESENTS. 


(ANDIES SENT EVERYWHERE BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 





ORDERS CAN BE PLACED NOW FOR GOOUS 
TO BE PACKED & SHIPPED ON ANY DESIRED DATE. 











BICYCLES 


made by a reliable concern, that for 1o years has devoted 
its entire time and attention to the art of bicycle making, 
ought to be worth more than those offered by makers of 
less experience, many of whom are old makers of other 
products, whose experience is limited to the building of 
furniture, wagons, plows, sewing machines, etc. 

THE CLIPPER SPECIAL 
is a “top notcher.”’ No bicycle has been offered at any 
price worth as much ; none ata less price anywhere near 
as good. : 

The wheel you ought to buy at the price you ought to pay 
Made by THE CLIPPER PEOPLE 
Crand Rapids, Mich. 


M-64-’98. 





Curn Over a Hew Leaf 


Every day in the year and enjoy the 
happy thought that heads every page 
of the 


Columbia 
Desk Pad Calendar 


Keep track of engagements and matters of 
daily importance in your life, on the ample 
memoramda space—and at the end of the 
year you have a journal or diary that will 
be a pleasure to refer to for years to come. 








By mail to any address 








for five two-cent stamps 


POPE MFG. CO. 


Hartford, 


Conn. 


Columbia 
Chainless Catalogue 
by mail for a 2-c. 
stamp; free by call 
ing on any Columbia 
dealer. 
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‘Standard of Highest Merit.’’ 


Foe’ 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


are justly celebrated for their superiority of 
Tone, Durability and Workmanship. 


Constructed on the most advanced principles—both 
from the mechanical and artistic standpoint. 


58 
Years. 


) 





103,000 


REASONABLE TERMS AND PRICES— 
Elegantly Cased in Artistic Designs. 


Write for Catalogue and Illustrated Cuts of all styles. 


OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 
417-43; West 28th Street, N. V. 














RETAIL WAREROOMS ; 
33 Union Square-West, N. Y; 
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Made onlv from Finest Fleeces, clipped from 
the Living Sheep, Lamb or Camel. : 
A soft but effectual armor against the climate; 








Write for illustrated booklet. 











wear 


f the bestsecurity against Grippe, Coldsand Rheu- 
j matism. Perfect in fitand workmanship. Ask 
Every garment stamped 


ROOT MFG. CO., No. 1 Greene St., N. Y. 
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if 
| your dealer for it. 
i *Root’s Tivoli Standard Underwear. 





BY THEIR 


Superiority — © | 


THE FAMOUS FUR BOOK FREE. a 


SEND 2¢ STAMP FOR MAILING TO \/ atural, 
The World's Leading Fur Merchant | 2Wool 
ly 


OREO | Underwear We 


WEST FoRTY-SECOND ST., NEAR SIXTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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»( never 8rows 
tired nor usly 


over hard work. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTES 
Enoch Morgans Sons Co 
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Trow Directory, PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING COMPANY. 





























Htlasons Hamlin 
PIANOFORTES 


REPRESENT THE SAME HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE WHICH 
HAS ACHIEVED A REPUTATION FOR THEIR 


ORGANS 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


Illustrated Catalogues and Full Particulars Mailed on Application. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO. 


146 Boylston Street, 136 Fifth Avenue, 250 and 252 Wabash Ave., 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 





_ 
Trov DirREcTORY, PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING COMPANY 








. - <“wete awarded the Highest Honors by the World’s Fair 
V4 we PI N 15 = Judges { 1 Tone, Scale, Action, Touch, Design, Material, 
= ‘did Construction, Write for Catalogue and full description 
’ free. : 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO.,174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Clinton | 


a Safety 
Pit -% 


has so many 
good points.’ 
I can only find one 
point and that don’t 
ever hurt me,” 





roa 
‘*My Mz amma 
says ‘The 





P 
cx Clipper 
Special 
Ar st and is | 
avor among 
The reasons why the seonpoageise 
Clinton has the largest 
sale of any Safety Pin in 
the United States ar 
its many good points: 
mist. They can be 
fi¥ok ed and unhooked 
from either side; a great 
convenience. 


bicycle, | 
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2d. They are 

and do not bend. 

» 4d.They are super-nickeled and never turn brassy 
’ 4th. They havea guard that prevents cloth catch- 
) ing in the coil. 
) 


made of tempered brass 


Made in Nickel Plate, 


Black, Rolled Gold, 


is an experi 
rrow tread 

large 

8 

er Ellig i Truss 


atalogug on application. 





) Fre on receipt of stamp for postage, samples of | | re 
So r Clint om Satety Pin, our new‘‘Sovran’’ ¢ } 
and a pretty olored book for the children. if we 


| OAKVILLE CO., - Waterbury, Conn. 
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and Sterling Siiver. MADEx< ( 
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are made by 


“MAKERS OF MOST OF THE 
HIGH GRADE SADDLES” 


OOO 


Health ROCHESTER, NY. 





Ordinary 


the « 


hoice of 


No one else offers yclist 


| EVERY 
‘| POPULAR 
‘STYLE 


Illustrated Cc tales e howin J 
60 styles, FREE. 


Anatomical 
Pneumatic 


S, Hygienic 
TANDARD.* 

é ¢ OF THE Wor! D $100. 
HARTFORD BICYCLES $5. 560.$50.545 
POPE MM ANT F, AC TURING C9, HARTEORD,CONN 


M ALEF YR BY Mall ONET AMF 
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with 7 grade 
springs. 
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SAPOLIO 
The Man of war, and the Woman 
of work, ga 
both USE 

12,000,000 Packages Sold Annually 


A Free Crip to Europe DU NHAM’S 
acpi emreeny COCOANUT 


































Chis Offer =e « 














| Send three two-cent stamps for a beautifully illu trated 





hooklet telling all about it to The European Tourist 


Company (Incorporated), The Presbyterian Building, 


, f 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. t. 1 ind New York 
——_. Cocennent | poe, * » the beaten white 
dd 1 cup powdered sug and 1 uy f 
Dui mn ‘Con vant tir lightly oA in teaspoonfuls 


m ungreased paper and bake 20 minutes in low oven 
All Grocers. 10c., 20c. and 40c. packages, 


aan 


prone ‘ Pe ee ge ee eee ee Tee 
Will Not Appear Again 








: Why Not Be Sure of Going 2 








Trow Directory, PRINTING ANO BOOKEINDING COMPANY. 





were awarded the Highest Honors by the World’s Fair 

P a OS Judges for Tone, Scale, Action, Touch, Design, Material, 
and Construction, Write for Catalogue and full description 
free. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO.,174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Only Dentifrice of 
Suternational gepene ” 
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When She Dresses 
For street or home, the woman who values both 
health and appesrance wears FERRIS’ GOOD 
SENSE CORSET WAIST. It insures the com- 
fort and freedom needec d for hom 16 weur,—the ele- 
gaunce and vrace of figure neccessary to good form 
in dress. Recomme nde iby p hys sicians 


oR THE. Fae 


FERRI veo suse ak Zi 


If unable to obtain SOZODONT of your Druggist, one 
Always eape rior in qui ulity and workmanship. Made complete package large bottle with box of-powde:--will 
high and low bust, long and short waist, to suit all figures. be sent prepaid by express or mail on receipt of regular 
Children’s, 25c. to 50c. Misses’, 50c. to $1. Ladies’, $1 to $2. retail price, 75c., in cash or stamps. HALL & RUCKEL, Props.,| | 
FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS. 215 Washington St.. New York; 46 Holborn Viaduct. London. Eng. 
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ECLIPSE BICYCLE 


is one oat its best features. 


et 








16 ro — 16 MEN bal BICYCLE 
From a bieze Sa taken at our ae 
aoe g] NODE Lu A pAVTY 
a PRICES:- $100. $75. $60. $50. 
agsend fer our Catalogue 


+ POPE M: TRANG IURING CO. 
HARTFORD CONN. ECLIPSE BICYCLE COMPANY. 
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IS UNFINISHED without the perfume of a fine Sachet. 


he ost le ant OWN \ J. & E. Atkinson, London, make White Rose, Heliotrope, 
Violet,and many other odors uné pproac hed in fragrance. 


Make the trial and you will thank us {ur the hint. 















































WHEEL WHIRLS 


Comfort and utility, rather than light- 
ness, characterize the wheel of 97. The 
erucial saddle has been modified, and 
it is now possible to spin along ona 
soft and springy seat. 

The padded seat will be much used 
in spite of an increase of weight. Com 
pressed air ww aleao uN al, and spiral 
springs and horsehair. 

The butterfly seat is new, and gives 
with the motion of the rider 

The scientific cyclist will notice a 
slight drop in the crank-hanger, and a 
leaning toward push joints. 

Lamps are of simpler construction 
and cheaper. Electric lamps are made 
with dry batteries. 

There are all sorts of attachments 
which take the place of bells—rattles, 
whistles, etc., some of them automati- 
eally used. 

The bicycle tiger is quite the swell 
thing in England, where ladies in the 
country make calls on their wheels. 
The tiger is gotten up in a livery cut 
for the wheel. He follows his mistress 
just as a groom would do on horseback, 
assists her if she needs it, and cares for 
her wheel when she dismounts. 

One firm of manufacturers makes 
bikes solely for children, which accen- 
tuates the popularity of the wheel for 
old and young. 

The “side-by-side” bicycle or soci- 
able, is by far the most attractive wheel, 
as the riders are seated as they would 
be in any two-seated vehicle. 

Women’s wheels are geared higher 
than they were last season. It is said 
by experts that no wheel is a proper fit 
where the leg, when the pedal is at the 
lowest, cannot be stretched out perfect- 
ly straight. 

The bicycle picnic had its origin in 
Nice and Cannes, where one can ride al- 
most all the year round. It is fast 
gaining in favor, and is a delightful 
way of winding up a long spin. 

An enthusiastic bicyclist is Mrs. Kate 
Tannatt Woods, of Boston, who advo- 
cates the use of the wheel by brain- 
workers. 

Dr. Hammond declares that the pro- 
pelling action should come from the 
ankle and below the knee. 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE 











COLLEGES AND CLUBS 


Cubs are numerous in Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Secrimgeour is the President of 
the Health Protective League, a flour- 
ishing organization. 

Cornell has an Alumnw Association 
with no dues and no officers, except the 
Executive Committee. 

Miss Martha Carey Thomas is th 
President of Bryn Mawr College, and 
Mies Louisa Gregory of Barnard 

Mra. Mary Dame Hall, the newly 
elected President of Sorosis, is a hand 
some woman with snow-white hair 
she is highly educated and intellectual 
having once been a teacher. 

The Fortnightly Musical is a club 
which meets periodically in the interest 
of music. 

The Fortnightly Shakespeare is the 
oldest Shakespearean club in the United 
States. Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl is 
the president. 

The “ Lady Maynard Hall” is another 
contemplated college woman's settle- 
ment in London. It will be under the 
auspices of the “Oxford Ladies’ Col- 
lege.” 

One of the newest of London clubs 
is “The Sandringham.” Like most of 
the English clubs, there is a restaurant 
where one can be served at a moderate 
price. 

Miss Martha McCauley, of the New 
Century Club of Wilmington, Del., has 
taken a two years’ course of special 
study at Oxford. 

Mrs. Massingberd, who died recently 
in London, was a consistent and deter- 
mined woman suffragist. It was she who 
founded the Pioneer Club of London, 
devoted to the preaching of feminine 
liberty. 

The Holland Dames arrogate to them- 
selves the proud title of Queen. Thus 
Miss Carrie Lupton subscribes herself 
Queen of the Connecticut Holland 
Dames of the New Netherlands. 

The Daughters of Columbia have re- 
organized. They were inaugurated dur- 
ing the Chicago Exposition as a tribute 
to the discoverer of America. The origi- 
nator was Mrs. Webster. The work is 
educational. Mrs. Whittingham is the 
president. The Daughters are very pa- 
triotic. 



























CURRENT COMMENT 


Tue manager of a Harlem theatre has 
had a place fitted up in the lobby, in 
which the ladies can deposit their hats. 
The boxes are locked, and the key with 
the number given to the owner, who 

cures it to a chain, worn bracelet 
fashion on her wrist. A maid is in attend. 


It remains for the Spanish assassin 
orcde rig 
yvomen suspects to be court-martialied ; 
thia, of course, means the death penalty 
The gentle Weyler declares that if he 
had his way he would kill the women 
first, and try them afterward. 

The MecKinleys, young and old, are 
having a good time in the White House. 
The party includes Grandma McKinley, 
who is seventy years of age, and also 
the youngest child of a relative, who is 
a baby two years of age. 

The relatives of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe object to having a monument 
erected to her, declaring that she her- 
self would have opposed it. The Me- 
morial Committee of Connecticut wom- 
en have, however, made up their mind in 
the matter and refuse to give up their 
project. 

Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher survived 
her husband exactly ten years. After 
his death she applied herself to writing 
for newspapers and magazines. 

Among the noble English convicts 
are Lady Gunning, imprisoned for for- 
gery ; Lady Robert Montague for abus- 
ing her own children; the Marchion- 
ess of Donegal for drunkenness ; the 
Baroness von Gleissenberg and the 
Countess of Waldeck for larceny and 
fraud, and the Countess of Leiningen 
for fraud and blackmail. 

A wonderful collection of postage- 
stamps has come to view in Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. They aggregate 862,000, 
and are pasted on a bedroom set, com- 
pletely covering the wood ; they are var- 
nished and can be washed. 

A ship for invalids is in process of 
construction. It will be fitted with 
every convenience, so that those who 
need sea-air and a change of climate 
may enjoy it. The vessel will cruise 
about for nine months, and will be 
equipped with doctors, nurses, Russian 
baths, ete. 
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WOMAN AND HOME 








WOMEN UP TO DATE 


Evernz Fievy’s daughter Mary is 
travelling around the country giving 
readings from her father’s writings. 
She has never taken a lesson in elocu- 
tion, and reads naturally and simply. 

It is said that Queen Victoria would, 
were it possible, promulgate a decree 
against marriages It is be 
heved that the Princess Beatrice has 
promised her mother never to re-marry 

Mra. Corbin, of Chicago, is using all 
of her endeavors to defeat woman suf 
frage; she declares that when Susan 
B. Anthony learned that she had four 
boys, she said, “ What is a woman with 
your brains doing with four boys; 
they'll grow up to be men, nothing but 
men, and what will they amount to in 
the world?” 

Mrs. Miriam Mason Greely is a wom- 
an of fine literary attainments; she 
took a course at the Sorbonne in Paris, 
and is now studying at Barnard Col- 
lege. She is a person of advanced, but 
not aggressive, ideas, and is womanly 
and charming. 

Miss Eva Henry Williams has been 
appointed the commissioner to rep- 
resent Jersey City at the Tennessee 
Centennial. She is on the Evening 
Journal of that city. 

Lady Londonderry is very much in- 
terested in household problems. She 
suggests, as a solution of the servant- 
girl question, that they be apprenticed 
for a certain length of time to house- 
keepers. 

Mrs. Mary Ellen Lease has not a 
high opinion of men, and asserts that 
they will in time return to quadrupeds, 
and walk on their hands and feet, tooth- 
less and hairless. Let us be thankful 
that we will not be here to see the 
transformation. ’ 

Miss Ada Patterson is the first woman 
reporter who has witnessed a hanging ; 
she stood on the platform while Dues- 
trow submitted to the extreme penalty. 
It is a distinction that few women will 
envy. Sensational journalism falls be- 
fore this latest achievement of the 
woman journalist. 

Amparo Orbe, the reigning belle of 
Havana, in disguise, followed the fort- 
unes of her husband, and fought with 
the insurgents. 
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GODEY’S MAGAZINE 


THE DRESSING-TABLE 


Tue use of the camel’s-hair com- 
plexion brush is advocated by some 
people ; it will as a rule be found too 
. soft and yielding to be of any use as a 
face cleanser, which is its ultimate aim. 
A brush which is a medium between 
the camel’s hair and the bristle brush 
will be found the most agreeable ; it 
also acts as a gentle stimulant to the 
skin, bringing the blood to the surface 
and imparting a rosy and natural tint 
to the cheeks. It should be used at 
least once a day, preferably before re- 
tiring, as the pores of the skin are apt 
to be clogged with dust and powder. 
The brush, used with a good soap and 
hot water, cleansesand opens the pores ; 
if used just before going out, the skin 
will be tender and will chap or tan 
readily. After using, a good emollient 
should be well rubbed in. Cocoa butter 
is excellent for this purpose. 

When the cheeks are pale a simple 
cosmetic rouge is made as follows : 


2 ounces 
4 ounces 
Bee SOG ss. 8 a . 3 drachms 


Melt in a double porcelain boiler, 
beat thoroughly and strain. Rouge 
must be carefully blended to look nat- 
ural ; it must be rubbed in well and no 
harsh lines left to betray its use. 


PERFUMES 


It is said that the odors of flowers are 
antiseptic, and that during epidemics 
the workmen in perfume factories were 
exempt from disease. 

Some essences are good for the nerves. 
Ambergris, it is said, has the power to 
clear the brain and induce thought. 
Musk used in infinitesimal quantities acts 
asatonic. Citron and aloes are sooth- 
ing to the nerves. Strong perfumes, as 
a rule, are stimulating, while strange, 
subtle odors incline to drowsiness. 

A chemist believes that each scent can 
be symbolized by a musical note, and a 
French romanticist says, on inhaling the 
fragrance of flowers on shore and the 
strains of music borne on the air from 
the deck of a vessel, “I could not tell 
whether I breathed music or heard 
flowers.” 


DAINTY DISHES 


LEMON SYLLALUB 


One and a half pints of cream, the 
whites of six eggs, the juice of three 
lemons, a gill of sherry and one pound 
of sugar ; whip and serve in glasses. 


ORANGE PUDDING 


Soak a cupful of stale bread-crumbs 
in a cup of milk until soft ; mix with 
the grated rind of one orange, the juice 
of two, and the yolks of two eggs ; but- 
ter six small cups and set in a pan of 
warm water ; take the whites of the eggs 
and mix with the other ingredients ; 
put in the cups and bake about fifteen 
minutes ; serve hot. 


FRUIT-CREAM 


Take one half pint of fruit-juice, one 
and a half pints of cream, the juice of a 
lemon, and ten ounces of sugar ; stir 
together and whip until stiff. 


ROMAN PUNCH 

The juice of four oranges, half a 
lemon, one quart of water, and a pound 
of sugar ; add one gill of Jamaica rum 
or brandy ; freeze. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


Sateens may be exquisitely cleaned 
by placing them in a lather of tepid 
soapsuds in which a cupful of salt has 
been placed; rub and rinse in clear 
water with salt; this preserves the 
colors; pass them through starch - 
water, roll in a clean cloth, and while 
damp press on the wrong side. 


FOR LAWNS AND ORGANDIES 


Soak in a gallon of warm water in 
which a tablespoonful of borax has 
been dissolved. Leave them to soak 
about twenty minutes and rub in soap- 
suds; pour boiling water over them 
and allow to cool ; rinse in tepid water. 
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